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A STALWART SOUTHERN CITIZEN. 


' Lumberman, farmer, capitalist, graduate physician, oil 
magnate, citizen—indeed, an array of pursuits and ac- 
‘eomplishments to be embodied in one man, but they 
merely sketch the principal features of a busy and useful 
‘man’s biography—that of Dr. E. W. Brown, of Orange, 
‘Tex. Not without reason is ‘‘lumberman’’ the first in 
‘the order of description, for Dr. Brown has been a prime 
Pfactor in bringing to its present high state of develop- 
bment the cypress lumber business of southwest Louisiana. 
‘As president of the Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Company, at Donner, La., and vice 
| president of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Company, at Lutcher, La., he is and has been 
‘for years one of the most prominent figures in 
‘that high ranking factor in southern industry. 
| For twelve years Dr. Brown devoted most 
of his time to the conduct of the Dibert, 
' Stark & Brown Cypress Company—as its sec- 
retary and general manager from its organi- 
| gation in 1901 until two years ago, when he 
| was elected to the presidency and the general 
| Management was assumed by L. W. Gilbert, 
‘with the company for ten years as assistant 
| manager. The organizers of this company 
fwere Dr. E. W. Brown, W. H. Stark, of 
range, and John Dibert, of New Orleans, 
‘with initial investment of $60,000. It is sig- 
mi ficant of Dr. Brown’s excellent management 
that the assets of the company now approxi- 
‘mate $2,000,000, and more than $1,000,000 
“has been paid to the stockholders since or- 
| ganization of the company. From a begin- 
‘ning of sixty millions of feet of stumpage the 
“eompany has acquired timber holdings that 
» have enabled a cut to date of about four hun- 
_ dred millions of feet, and the company has 
‘about two hundred millions of feet still 
“standing, insuring manufacture for many years. 
| Dr. Brown made the purchase of timber his 
(particular forte while in active charge of the 
operations of the Donner plant, and he still 
' gives some attention to this feature of the 
» business. In the twelve years of his manage- 
‘ment he purchased five hundred million feet 
- of cypress stumpage, much of which has ap- 
| preciated in value by several hundred percent 
\ by the time it was cut and marketed at the 
| many domestic and foreign points of demand. 
' While general manager of the plant Dr. 
| Brown spent much of his time at Donner, 
though maintaining his home in Orange. He 
‘has taken particular pride in bringing the 
' Dibert, Stark & Brown mill up to a high 
-Standard of perfection and its success in 
| every way is ample and conceded testimony of 
his ability as lumberman and business man. 
_ Dr. Brown early adopted the policy of pub- 
| licity that has been pursued with such marked success 
| by the Louisiana cypress operators. Though interested 
- in the manufacture of pine, cypress is his favorite wood, 
' and through long years of the closest association with 
| it in every stage of manufacture he has come to like 
» it the more. Only because of the multiplicity of his 
» interests could he bring himself to give up the active 
» Management of the company that he nurtured from 
infancy to its present commanding position in the cypress 
‘world, but his influence is always evident in the com- 
/ pany’s activities. 
P) Following the organization of the Dibert, Stark & 
Brown company, Dr. Brown became interested in the 
Lutcher & Moore Cyptess Company, of Lutcher, La., 
also a manufacturer of cypress lumber; he is vice presi- 
dent of this company and in its councils his experience 
in the handling of problems relating to cypress renders 
his opinions on all important subjects of the highest 
importance. He is also one of the organizers of the 


A Leader in Cypress Manufacture and a Civic Force in the 


Black River Cypress Lumber Company, Sardinia, 8. C., 
which recently installed a mill of 60,000 capacity, a large 
tract of cypress timber along Black River having been 
obtained, assuring a cut extending over many years. 

Dr. Brown is vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., operating two large 
mills at that point cutting the famous Caleasieu longleaf 
yellow pine. He is also interested in the Lutcher & 
Moore Turpentine Company. This concern, a prominent 
leader in its line, operates in the timber of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company in Caleasieu Parish, Louisiana. 


DR. EDGAR W. BROWN, OF ORANGE, TEX. ; 


Edgar W. Brown was born at Ringgold, Ga., November 
23, 1859, of sturdy English-American stock. He moved 
with his parents immediately after the Civil War to Bel- 
ton, 8. C., thence in 1866 to Jasper County, Texas, where 
his father practiced medicine until removal of the family 
in 1871 to Orange, when the subject of this article was 
12 years of age. Following in the footsteps of his father, 
who was a much beloved physician in Orange to the day 
of his death, the younger Brown entered Tulane Univer- 
sity at New Orleans in 1878 at the age of 19 and was 
graduated in 1882 with the degree of medical doctor. 

Following his graduation young Dr. Brown established 
himself in Orange and was rewarded with a rapidly grow- 
ing practice. He practiced until 1900, when other inter- 
ests began to demand more and more-of his time, and he 
finally found it necessary to retire from active work in 
his profession. : 

November 28; 1888, Dr.*Brown married Miss Carrie 
Lutcher, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher of 
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Orange. Three children were born to them: a daughter, 
Fannie, who is now Mrs. R. A. Moore of Orange, and 
whose little daughter, Brownie Babette, is the appie of 
her fond grandfather’s eye; two sons, Edgar W. jr., 
who recently married Miss Gladys Slade of Orange,.and 
Lutcher Brown, now a student attending Princeton 
University. 

If Mr. Brown holds dearer any other business interest 
than his activities in the cypress lumber world it is the 
management of his extensive farm properties in Orange 
County. He takes pride in the fact that his acres yield 
top-notch crops of rice, the staple money- 
crop of the county. He has recently har- 
vested one of the largest yields from a single 
farm that have been recorded in Orange 
County—20,000 bags of rice. Another large 
farm is devoted to growing diversified prod- 
ucts, including corn, cotton, forage crops, the 
raising of high grade cattle and hogs and last, 
but by no means least, the culture of sugar 
eane. On this farm he erected last year a 
modern syrup mill, with hourly capacity of 
150 gallons of fine cane syrup. Though his 
crop of cane was materially damaged and cur- 
tailed by the storm of August, 1915, he has 
just concluded the rendering of 12,000 gal- 
lons of high quality syrup. He takes par- 
ticular pride in the blue ribbon awards that 
his cattle and hogs have received at State, 
district and county fairs and his private office 
is ornamented with numbers of these. Dr. 
Brown devotes much of his time to super- 
vision of each of his farms and he is con- 
stantly striving for improvement in agrieul- 
tural methods. 

Another of Dr. Brown’s varied activities 
is the oil business. He is interested in a 
number of corporations operating success- 
fully in the Vinton (La.) and other fields. 
He is also interested in large ranch prospects 
in western Texas. 

An important industry, in the organize- 
tion of which Dr. Brown was prominent, is the 
Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company, of Orange, 
manufacturer of ‘‘ Kraft’’ papers, and a plant 
that represents the investment of more than 
a million dollars. He is an active vice pres- 
ident of this large company. Among other 
Orange organizations of which he is vice pres- 
ident are the First National Bank, the Orange 
Grocery Company and the Orange Rice Mill 
Company. 

Dr. Brown has served two terms as mayor 
of Orange, having been elected each time 
without opposition, and was urged to stand 
for revlection, but his private interests for- 
bade. He is a member of the Orange County 
Navigation Board, one of the most impor- 
tant influences in the recent development of 
the city and county of Orange, and has for years been 
a consistent advocate of and worker for deep water 
from Orange to the Gulf of Mexico—an accomplish- 
ment that present prospects indicate will soon be real- 
ized. He has also been an important factor, from its 
beginning, in the work that has made possible the 
intercoastal canal that will connect the Mississippi with 
the Rio Grande and is an important addition to the im- 
portance of Orange as a port, with incidental benefit to 
all that region of the South. 

With all of his activities as physician and capitalist 
Dr. Brown has always been noted for his plain and unaf- 
fected manner, his democratic simplicity in dress and 
deportment, in contrast with his status as a power in 
the important interests that he controls; and he is a 
quiet but powerful factor in all of his business asso- 
ciations and one of the most prominent and active fig 
ures in the great cypress business and the social and 
civic life of Louisiana. 
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I Use the 
PE] LEDGER 


because it opens with one turn of a 
key (100% expansion) and closes 
(tight) with a slight pressure of the 
hand. That saves a lot of time. 

The half round back and scientific 
crimping of the leaves 
gives me a flat, solid & 
writing surface. 

The mechanism is 
very simple, but thor- 
oughly efficient. 

I can always get ledger sheets that really fit, on 
short notice. My dealer stocks them in many stand- 
ard rulings and in the best grade of ledger paper. 








All first class stationers sell ==J-Pm=m Books and Forms 
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Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company 


Largest Loose Leaf Manufacturers in the World 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
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following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1}” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8”x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 

72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. PL Rd. Oak Flooring 
Wy, 45,000 ft. 3-8"x1%" Clear Quartered .o% 
8p] Red Oak Flooring oo 
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DEPENDABLE 
HAULING 


ELECTRIC 


FOR EVERY 


Lumber Mill Requirement 


Heavy Lumber Wagons for team or traction — 
wood or steel—any capacity up to 30 tons. 


Lumber Buggies, Trucks and Carts, wood or steel 
—any capacity—to suit requirements. 


Steel Wheels, the everlasting kind—any size—any 
capacity — to fit any axle — plain or roller bear- 
ings. Also steel axles. They stop repair bills. 


ASK FOR CATALOG NO. 22 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


Box L 76, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT 
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Write for Prices 


W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer 


is manufactured exclusively by the 


Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer Company 
Aycock, Florida 
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Photograph of Home Before WOOD-BRICK VENEER was applied 
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Reproduced from photo of a residence on Main Street, South. Moultrie, Ga. This house was built of frame construction 


and sided with square edge siding. After perfecting WOOD-BRICK VENEER it was applied in place of square 
edge siding with the result shown below 


Same Home After Applying WOOD-BRICK VENEER 





Same home, Moultrie, Ga., after applying WOOD-BRICK VENEER in place of old siding shown above. The improve- 
ment in appearance is fully equaled by increase in effec tiveness and durability. 


Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer 


is manufactured exclusively by the 


Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer Company 
Aycock, Florida 
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The Lumber Industry Suffers Two 
Notable Losses. 


The death of Thomas H. Shevlin was a loss to the 
lumber industry with its own peculiar sorrows. A young 
man whose physique and virility had won him national 
fame as a college football coach, his business career was 
barely long enough to hold out its promise of future 
larger achievement. The Shevlin fortune remains but 
the Shevlin manhood that assured the energy and ability 
to transmute it from cold, inert matter into the working 
capital of large and useful enterprises is gone, and the 
loss is one that not merely the lumber industry but the 
social community as a whole shares with the immediate 
family. 





Leonard Bronson is dead and his ashes have gone back 
to Mother Earth to be mingled again with the primal 
elements of matter and to move again through the varied 
eveles of organic life in tree and leaf and flower. 

He is dead and his last page of copy bears at the bot- 
tom ‘‘30,’’ the printer’s sign of finality. His life work 
tas gone out through the lumber industry ard become 
uerged and lost in it along with the activities of other 
sood men and true. He has seen standards of quality 
and of size established; has watched the earliest incep- 
tion and gradual progress of the association idea, which 
Ils the idea of codperative good fellowship; has seen the 
entire industry progress slowly but surely toward higher 
Standards of ability, business integrity and those many 
qualities that go to make up the business man and the 
gentleman. 

_In this thirty-five years of progress he has had his part. 
Nowhere has it been isolated or individualistic. There 


is no one edifice within the industry upon which might be 
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placed in his behalf the inscription, ‘‘I did this and I 
alone, and it shall stand as my monument.’’ 

His monument is the common achievement of all the 
multitude in the industry who have labored for the 
attainment of higher business ideals, more efficient 
methods, constructive codperation as opposed to destruc- 
tive commercial warfare. To be known as one of many 
working together for such common ends was his ambi- 
tion in life. In death let it be his monument. He would 
have it so. 





Prompt Reports of Lumber Production 
Are Essential. 


As noted in a news story from Washington on page 31 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the United 
States Forest Service has announced that it will co- 
operate with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in securing and compiling the statistics cover- 
— production of lumber in the United States in 
1913. 

There was never a time in the history of the lumber 
industry when accurate statistics of the lumber pro- 
duction of the country were more vitally important than 
now, for lumbermen are more than ever impressed with 
the fact that production is the vital guiding force in 
controlling the market and that a reasonably clear 
knowledge of the country’s production of forest products 
is necessary to intelligent conduct of their business. 

Chief Forester Graves has requested the active co- 
operation of the lumber manufacturers in this work, 
this cooperation to take the form of prompt compliance 
with the request for accurate reports of their production 
during 1915. Unless these reports are promptly and 
fully made the hope of the Forest Service and the 
National association to issue a preliminary report giving 
a fairly complete estimate of the 1915 production by 
May 1, 1916, will not be possible of fulfillment. 

Realizing the importance of these statistics, lumber 
manufacturers will, without doubt, promptly and cheer- 
fully comply with the request of the Forest Service and 
thus make the statistical report for 1915 not only the 
earliest issued but the most complete and accurate of 
these reports that have ever been compiled. 





Poor Estimating Adds to Costs of 
Building. 


It is generally appreciated in the building trade in 
America that our method of estimating quantities is 
wasteful, inaccurate, the cause of many losses and 
failures in the contracting trade and of much dissatis- 
faction to the building owner. In England and other 
countries estimating of quantities is done by a quan- 
tity surveyor who is an expert, and his figures are 
relied upon by contractors in bidding upon work. In- 
asmuch as they all bid upon the same quantities such 
bids are much closer than is the rule here, where each 
contractor must prepare his own estimates for mate- 
rial as well as for labor, often doing this incorrectly. 

In England the builder pays for the work of the 
quantity surveyor, but it would probably be somewhat 
difficult to introduce this particular custom here. The 
average builder would hardly be willing to pay 1 or 
14% percent of the entire cost of the job for this 
particular work, although upon the average he would 
save money by doing so. A Chicago engineer, H. M. 
Saumenig, in an address recently on this subject be- 
fore the engineers’ division of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, suggested that the most practical plan 
for introducing practical quantity surveying in this 
country would be to have it performed on behalf of 
the contractors. The transcript of his address at hand 
does not indicate the precise method of doing this but 
presumably it would be by charging each contractor 
desiring to bid a suitable sum for copies of material 
bills figured by the quantity surveyor, and to require 
all bids to be based upon them. 





A WRITER in the Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
discusses interestingly the finishing of birch as a high 
grade cabinet wood. He contends that it should be filled 
in order to secure the best finish, although very often in 
the past the filling coat has been omitted. Where used 
in conjunction with mahogany it should be treated in the 
finishing precisely as mahogany. except that it requires 
a stronger stain. If the birch parts are first coated with 
a stain 50 percent darker than that used on the mahog- 
any, and if when dry the whole case is then coated with 
a mahogany stain and the two woods are then treated 


324921. 





alike in the finishing, the two will have much the same 
appearance. This writer, however, contends that birch 
finished natural or in a light brown shade deserves high 
rank as a cabinet wood and would receive it if it were 
an imported rather than a domestic wood. 


THE December issue of American Forestry, following 
out its recent custom of selecting some one wood for 
featuring and description in each issue, illustrates the 
white ash in colors upon the cover and contains much 
interesting information regarding this wood, its dis 
tribution and commercial uses. There is also an inter- 
esting article on cigar box wood and Spanish cedar in 
addition to the usual editorial and departmental features. 


THE USE of tie plates for preventing mechanical wear 
of wooden ties and increasing their durability is a recom- 
mended practice. The New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway at the present time is giving track tests of a tie 
plate so formed as to tilt the rail toward the inside of 
the track, giving it an inclination practically equal to the 
angle of bevel of the car wheel running surface. This 
practice is general on foreign railways and it is claimed 
gives increased stability to the track and effects a reduc- 
tion in cost of maintenance of track. 
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Standardized Bookkeeping for Lumber 
Would Greatly Benefit the Trade. 


Christmas and New Year’s are two holidays that 
in their general character admirably supplement each 
other by their harmonious differences. Christmas is 
a day of sentiment and emotion, while New Year’s 
is an event appealing chiefly to the mentality and the 
will, It is a time of retrospect, of balancing accounts, 
of planning and anticipation. It is a time of stock tak- 
ing. This is true whether the process relates to the in 
dividual personally or to his business affairs if he be a 
business man. 

At this time :umbermen in all branches of the in 
dustry and in every part of the country are complet- 
ing the business record of the year that is past and 
summing up its results in the familiar bookkeeping 
terms, and even though in some cases the red ink re- 
sult be upon the wrong the profit and loss 
account they are looking forward with hope to the 


side of 


brighter prospect of the coming year. The annual 
inventorying and closing of the books has long 
been an established bookkeeping feature, although 
most commendably an increasing and yet still a 


small percentage of business institutions do not wait 
till the end of the year to know exactly where they 
stand and have adopted the method of closing their 
merchandising accounts by inventory at half yearly 
or quarterly or even at monthly periods. 

It is not, however, that feature of bookkeeping 
that seems most to require attention at this time. It 
is the fact that in the lumber business the accounting 
still follows out only the old idea of supplying a 
periodical test by which business results can be com- 
pared with those of similar given periods in the past. 
The business manager is setting his pace, or at least 
judging his pace, largely by his own record. He is 
running the same race, is fighting the same business 
battle as those of thousands of other merchants in 
the same line, and yet usually he knows about as 
little of what they are actually doing and actually ac- 
complishing as though they were inhabitants of an- 
other sphere. It is like a hurdle race with a large 
number of starters but each one running in a narrow 
lane between high fences that prevent him from seeing 
those who are running with hin. 

In the other features of lumber merchandising than 
those pertaining to the accounting the fences have 
broken down. The ad- 
importance of knowing 


been to a considerable extent 
vantages of codperation, the 
what the other man is doing and how he is doing it, 
the desirability of measuring one’s own individual 
characteristics by those of other men in order to dis- 
cover and strengthen the more inefficient, are today 
widely recognized and the basis of association work. 
But what lumber retailer has ever gotten up in any 
convention and told what his exact analyzed operat- 
ing results were as disclosed by his bookkeeping and 
Something 


asked for similar experience from others? 
of this sort as to expense percentages was attempted 
a few ago at a retail convention and would 
have been extremely useful and valuable except for 
the disclosed fact that hardly any two of the several 
who contributed the figures kept their books or dis- 
tributed their business expenses in a comparably uni- 


years 


form way. 

The failure to accomplish anything of this sort in 
the past, no means proves it incapable 
of accomplishment. As a matter of fact, it has al- 
ready been successfully done in two other merchan- 
dising lines. The retailer of shoes can, if he wishes 
to do so, compare all his own itemized costs of dning 
business with the average costs of other shoe retailers. 
He can, if he wishes to do so, adopt a standardized 
method of expense distribution which will make his 
own accounting results compare with the compiled 
results for the trade. 


however, by 


This is also true in the grocery business. Upon the 
editorial desk as this is written lies a report showing 
the exact operating costs compiled from 253 grocery 
stores in both large and small cities, mainly in the 
East and in the middle West, and over 3,500 grocers 
have been furnished with the standard accounting 
system that makes such comparative figures possible. 
This report shows that the average gross profit in 
the grocery line is 21 percent, the low profit 14.6 
percent, the high profit 27.9 percent. It shows a total 
buying expense separated as to labor and to other ex- 
pense, a total selling expense including wages, adver- 
tising, wrappings and miscellaneous expense, total de- 
livery expense, labor being separately stated from the 
miscellaneous, a total management expense and a total 
of fixed charges divided into rent, heat, light and 
power, insurance, taxes, repairs and renewals of store 
equipment and depreciation of store equipment. It 
shows the total of miscellaneous expense such as for 
telephone, cold storage and miscellaneous. It 
states as a separate item the losses from bad debts, 
the lowest being .01 percent, the highest 2.2 percent, 
and the average 0.5 percent. A group of the more 


efficient stores had an average loss of 0.2 percent, and 


similar figures of this group are given as to a number 
of instances. 

The least profitable store had a loss of 3.3 percent, 
the highest net profit realized was 11 percent, the 
average ranged from 2% to 5% percent. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the grocer partici- 
pating in this service is not merely setting his own 
pace by his own past achievements; he is measuring 
himself by the standard of his fellows. He knows 
how his own results compare, not only with the aver- 
age of the other grocery stores but also with the lower 
and the higher and with those few whose operations 
were disclosed by these reports to be the most efficient. 

Another feature of this plan that should be empha- 
sized is that no radical change in bookkeeping system 
was required. These stores continued to keep their 
accounts in much the same way as before but merely 
revised their methods of expense and distribution to 
comply with the new standard. Under this plan ex- 
penses were distributed according to their function 
and according to what they accomplished rather than 
merely by the kind of expense. For example, postage 
paid on a letter ordering goods is buying expense; on 
a circular sent to prospective customers is advertising 
expense; and on monthly statements mailed out is 
collection expense, which in this system is merged with 
selling expense. Postage is accordingly distributed 
among these functional expense accounts instead of 
being merely charged to a meaningless postage ac- 
count. 

This work for shoe retailers and for grocers is be- 
ing done by the Bureau of Business Research, which is 
a bureau of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University. There has recently 
been an afiiliation between this branch of the univer- 
sity and the forestry branch; and it will probably be 
a matter of news information to most of our readers 
that for over a year the question of extending this 
particular sort of commercial research to the lumber 
industry has been under review and a considerable 
quantity of initial information has been accumulated. 
The only thing that prevents the extension of this 
very useful codperative feature into the lumber indus- 
try is the question of funds. The present income is 
needed for continuing the studies in the fields already 
under réview, but sooner or later the lumber industry 
will receive like consideration, although whether first 
in the retailing branch or in the manufacturing and 
wholesaling has apparently not yet been definitely de- 
cided. This might come sooner rather than later if 
lumbermen appreciated the importance of this matter 
and indicated some desire for it expressed in terms of 
money. A mill supply paper some time since an- 
nounced that a convention of hardware dealers had 
appropriated $10,000 as an inducement to have this 
research extended into that field. 

Whether, however, this additional form of codpera- 
tion shall come from this particular source or from 
some other, it is destined some time to come. It is 
widely known that the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in enforcing uniform and standard 
accounting upon the part of the railroads was pro- 
ductive of vast benefits to the railroads themselves. 
If the Federal Trade Commission should at some fu- 
ture time require this as to all corporations this also 
would undoubtedly be found a: commercial blessing. 
Why should lumbermen in either the retail or manu- 
facturing and wholesale fields wait to have fortune 
thrust upon them by compulsion? Why should not 
this year 1916 be utilized by them in the taking of 
some definite steps in that direction? Why should not 
the various lumber associations do something? Why 
should not this whole subject receive some very care- 
ful consideration in the search for new, interesting 
and really useful topics for discussion upon conven- 
tion programs? 





Vocational Training in Chicago 


Strengthens Trade Unionism. 


Much has been said in the industrial and general 
press for some time of the advantages of vocational 
training—of the teaching of youth in public schools or 
in factory classes the fundamentals of some useful 
craft. This idea has already received a considerable 
amount of recognition in the public school system of 
Chicago, but it has recently been discovered that in 
certain crafts, and particularly in those connected with 
the building industry, this work is being done purely 
for the benefit of the trade unions. 

Some of these unions have rules that plainly state 
that only the sons of members or of their employers 
are eligible to apprenticeship in those particular trades. 
It follows, therefore, as to electricians, that an electrical 
course will be useful only to these sons, and they are 
thus given useful information preparing them for a 
closed craft at public expense. A similar monopolistic 
course for the sons of lawyers or of physicians wculd, 
of course, elicit an agonized howl from all other classes 
of the community. 

The unions where this restriction is set down in cold 
type are few, but those whose practices in the accepting 





of apprentices follow the same general principle 
many. It is this sort of thing that has resulted in ¢: 
building trades in Chicago securing a higher averag 
wage than in any other city in the country, and 45 
the fact is notorious that the proportion of skil! 
craftsmen in some of these unions is extremely sm 
A union carpenter in Chicago is often a mere ‘‘y 
butcher.’’ 

Vocational training is all right if there is a { 
opportunity for the young man to enter the trade wi 
rudiments he may have acquired in this way, but ‘| 
should first be made certain that that door of op; 
tunity is open to him. 





How Traveling Salesmen May Co-oper- 
ate to Help the Industry. 


Significant of the changes that are taking place in the 
lumber industry and the increased efficiency that is ap- 
parent in practically every department of that indusiry 
is the closer codperation that is evident on every hand, 
This is especially noticeable in the interest manifested 
by traveling salesmen, who have been accustomed in 
years gone by to devote their whole time and attention 
to an endeavor to secure orders and when that was clone 
have considered their duty to their employers ended. As 
a result of the new order of things, however, traveling 
salesmen are becoming trade evangels in the true sense 
of the word and are exerting their influence not only 
toward better merchandising methods but in discovering 
new uses for wood, impressing the people with whom 
they come in contact with the value of wood and helping 
to inspire the dealers with a laudable desire to raise the 
standard of their business. 

A ease in point has just been brought to the attention 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Despite the multiplied columns that have been printed 
on the subject of lumber shed construction and the im- 
portance of dealers housing their stocks and taking the 
same care of them as do merchants in other lines, and 
despite the example of their more progressive associates 
in the retail lumber business, there is yet in various parts 
of the country a woeful lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of these matters and at all too many retail 
yards sheds are lacking and no especial effort is made to 
take care of the lumber stocks in proper shape. That 
this is true in some parts of Illinois may be noted from 
a letter written by Otto Hervig, a traveling salesman of 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Company, to the Southern 
Pine Association, in which he says: 

In calling on my trade in this territory (central Illi- 
nois), I am surprised at the small amount of sheds and 
buildings they use. The few that they have are very 
poor. They do not seem to appreciate the value of 
their stock; with them it is “just lumber.’”’ It does not 
seem to represent dollars and cents in their eyes. 

Is it any wonder that the ultimate consumer thinks he 
is being robbed? After visiting the average yard, and 
seeing the way lumber is taken care of, he would need 
a very large imagination in order to attach any value 
to it. 

The retail lumbermen have been very lame in this re- 
spect. The average retail lumberman has about five 
times the amount of capital invested that other retailers 
have, and hardly one-third the amount of money in 
buildings. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions; one that I 
have in mind is Mr. Grandy, of Masen City. He just 
completed a new shed this summer. It houses all his 
stock and is an addition to the town. The citizens are 
proud of it, whereas the old place was an eyesore. 

I have talked this to most of my dealers, and was 
gratified the other day to see one of them building a 
new shed, having realized that his stock was worth 
covering and caring for. 

IT feel certain that if you will take this up with the 
mills in the Southern Pine Association, and have their 
men talk this to the retailers, it wiil only be a short 
time before dealers will start building additions to their 
yards. That would not only consume a lot of yellow 
pine but would maké the consuming public realize that 
lumber has a value. 

Coming into direct personal contact with the retail 
lumber dealer as he does, the traveling salesman is in 
position to add force to the work of the trade journals, 
the retail associations and the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions in impressing the dealer with not only the value 
but the absolute necessity of better merchandising meth- 
ods, which, of course, include the proper housing and 
eare of stock, and Mr. Hervig is to be congratulated 
upon the effort he is making in this line. 

The individual talks of the traveling salesmen, backing 
up the articles appearing from time to time in the lum- 
ber trade papers, and the missionary work being done 
by the associations should have a compelling effect on 
the indifferent retailers and induce them to rouse from 
their lethargy and join in the great forward movement 
in which the lumber trade as a whole is enlisting and thus 
help to present a solid front to those who are inclined 
to oppose the use of wood where wood properly should 
be used. 





Tue European war is of course making a consideralile 
demand for saddles for the use of the cavalry of the vari- 
ous armies. Formerly saddle trees were entirely of 
wood but at the present time the arches are usually of 
steel and only the side pieces or pads, which rest upo2 
the animal, are formed of wood. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


SPECIAL INQUIRIES IN RECENT ISSUES. 


62—Market wanted for hardwood edging; Tennessee—De- 
comber 4. ; 

58—Willow lumber wanted; Michigan—December 4. 

69—Information wanted about retail dealers’ codperative 
planing mills; Indiana—December 4. 

70—What is the percentage of waste in air-drying or kiln- 
drying lumber ?7—December 4. 

74—Short or dimension lumber wanted for manufacturing 
ready-cut houses ; Illinois—-December 11. 

81—Machinery wanted: for embossing wood—December 18. 

SO—Retail lumber office plans wanted—December 18. 

77—-Wants information on installation and operation of 
lath mill—December 18. 

79—Market wanted for walnut logs and lumber; 
December 18. 

76—Plans wanted for smoke kiln—December 18. 

71—Wants process for recovering turpentine from pine 
stumps—December 18. 

75—Applewood lumber offered; Vennsylvania—December 
or 





Ohio— 


oO 


| Please mention inquiry number in replying to any of 
the above.—lupiror. | 


MARKET WANTED FOR DOGWOOD 
AND PERSIMMON. 

We are interested in finding a market for dogwood by the 

cord, and persimmon in the log by the thousand feet. We 
would appreciate it very much if you can send us names of 
coneerns using this wood.—INquiry No. 82. 
. [Offers of these two useful and somewhat scarce woods 
have in the past brought a number of inquiries from 
parties desiring to purchase and the inquiry as published 
will undoubtedly render such a service to the inquirer. 
The above comes from Tennessee.—EDITOR. | 


KILN DRYING OF SODA-DIPPED STOCK. 

We note in your issue of December 11 an article on page 
28, “Solving Dry Kiln Problem” relative to experiments at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

We have written the laboratory as per enclosed letter con- 
cerning the effect, if any, kiln drying would have on soda- 
dipped lumber. We would like also to learn if any of the 
milis among your readers kiln dry their soda-dipped stock, 
and what they think of it—INquiry No. 85. 

[The above inquiry comes from a yellow pine manu- 
facturer. There are a number of southern mills using 
the soda dipping process at which a considerable propor- 
tion of the dipped product is passed through the dry kiln 
instead of being air-dried, although circular 192 of the 
Forest Service, printed in 1911, detailed quite an inves- 
tigation of the dipping process for the prevention of sap 
stain and mentioned only air drying in its tests. The 
name of one southern pine mill is recalled at which the 
kiln drying of dipped lumber has been observed and there 
are doubtless others and it is to be hoped that they will 
contribute the results of their experience for the benefit 
of other readers as well as of this inquirer.—EDITOR. | 


ITEMIZING OF LUMBER INVOICES. 

Will you please advise the approved manner of billing bills 
of lading of lumber so that the contents of the cars can be 
properly checked? Js a tally usually sent covering the num- 
ber of pieces and lengths, or is just the quantity in square 
feet given and the customer compelled to make up his own 
tally? 

|The above inquiry comes in on the letterhead of the 
Zion Building Industry, a municipal enterprise connected 
with the Zion City founded by ‘‘Apostle’’ John Alex- 
ander Dowie. While the inquirer refers to ‘‘bills of 
lading’’ it is obvious from the context that ‘‘lumber 
invoices’’ are referred to. It is probable that the great 
majority of lumber invoices are extended only in board 
feet without showing the number of pieces making up the 
tally. In most lumber items, however, pieces in any given 
item are of standard dimension size and the number of 
board feet in itself is an exact index of the number of 
pieces entering into the item. In other words, there are 
‘very few items of lumber which are now sold in mixed 
lengths or mixed widths. Mixed lengths, of course, enter 
into some items of millwork, such as flooring, ceiling and 
siding, but, on the other hand, these are very often tied 
into bundles, each bundle containing a definite quantity 
of board measure or perhaps of lineal measure. 

The average purchaser of lumber expects to make up 
his own tally as he receives the cars and a more extended 
method of invoicing would hardly be of much practical 
service to him in that connection.—EbiTor. | 


SALE OF TIMBER FOR WOOD PULP. 

I want to know whether or not there is a market for wood 
pulp made from beech, birch, hard and soft maple, hemlock, 
chestnut, basswood and poplar. These are the woods I have; 
and what would the pulp from these woods be worth a ton, 
and is the wood seasoned before being made into pulp or can 
it be ground from the green wood? Also, does the wood have 
to be peeled or how is the bark taken off? ' 

[Of the woods mentioned hemlock, chestnut, basswood 
aid poplar are used practically for wood pulp. The 
other woods are usually considered more profitable for 
utilization in destructive distillation for the production 
i acetone, acetic acid and its derivatives, charcoal ete. 

In the manufacture of pulp from these woods that the 
wood be either green or seasoned is not essential but in 
the practical sale of pulpwood a certain amount of sea- 
soning in order to reduce freight charges is, of course, 
desirable. 

In some instances in seasons of the year when the bark 
may be readily stripped pulpwood is peeled as cut, but 
this operation is usually performed by a mechanical 
barker, or ‘‘rosser.’’? The round sticks are revolved in 
the machine while a tooth barking drum takes the bark 
off by friction. 


The value per ton of pulp from these woods varies 
with the woods and with the quality of the pulp affected 
by other factors. The quantity of pulp per cord is an 
equally important item upon which the inquirer should 
secure specific information, and it would be advisable 
for him to refer all these questions to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., with more detailed 
information than is given above, which will be pleased 
to advise him.—EpIror. | 





TERMS USED IN LUMBER, SASH AND DOOR 
TRADES. 

Do you have or do you know who has a dictionary of tech- 
nical and common terms used in the lumber, sash and door 
trade? I would like to secure a copy of such a book if there 
is one published. 

[The Forest Service in 1905 issued as bulletin No. 61 
a list of terms used in forestry and logging. This is a 
very excellent compilation in as far as it goes, but it 
does not take in a large number of the terms, either tech- 
nical or vulgar, used in connection with sawmill opera- 
tion. The sash and door trade also has its own additional 
list of terms which, as far as known, is not covered in 
any available glossary.—EbiTor. | 





SQUARES WANTED. 

We need a couple of cars of 4x4 and 414x414-inch, 20-inch 
to 12-foot lengths sycamore, soft maple or some other tim- 
bers suitable for table legs. Must not contain any heart.— 
Inquiry No. 83. 


[The above inquiry comes from Illinois and is respect- 
fully referred to readers, a number of whom will prob- 
ably desire to sell this stock—EprtTor.] 





MORE ABOUT THAT SMOKY CHIMNEY. 

Noticing an article “Curing a Smoking Fireplace,” wish 
to state that in all probability the gentleman at Prairie 
Farm might have constructed the fireplace in accordance 
with the blue prints. Still his trouble is not at that point. 
It is in the construction of the inside of his chimney in the 
flue. The fact is always evident when any draft of air 
passes through a pipe flue or chimney. One must take into 
consideration the principle of friction. In all plants where 
an exhaust or blower discharge system is used for con- 
siderable distance you always allow for friction in the 
pipes, and to overcome this you enlarge the discharge pipe 
as you continue to go farther from your blower. The same 
principle applies to a chimney with drafts up it. If your 
friend had so constructed the inside of his chimney, en- 
larging the area, he would have avoided a smoking fire- 
place. If the opening at the damper point shows 8x36 inches 
he would have 288 square inches of area. At the top open- 
ing he should have at least 360 to 400 square inches of 
area. I care not if it is square or rectangular, the area 
must increase gradually from the damper point to top to 
insure a good, strong draft to the fireplace. I enclose a 
small sketch to give the idea. Pardon the liberty I take, 
for I know how much annoyance a smoky fireplace is and 
have rectified this defect several times in the past.—F. C. 
Norcrop, Norma, Tenn. 

[The above interesting communication is accompanied 
by a rough sketch which, however, need not be repro- 
duced, as it shows a common form of fireplace opening 
into a chimney that gradually increases in area as it 
ascends. The bend at the bottom, however, opening 
from the throat of the fireplace, is quite obtuse and the 
contributor adds a pencil,caution to avoid all sharp 
turns. 

His idea of applying a well known principle of pneu- 
matic engineering to the draft of the chimney is novel 
but there are one or two considerations that he does not 
mention. The friction of an air column, as of any mov- 
ing liquid, increases in geometrical proportion with the 
increase in the rate of travel. The movement of air in 
the blower operation is very rapid and in the draft of a 
chimney comparatively slow, so the friction losses repre- 
sent a much smaller proportion of the initial energy and 
a much larger percentage of it is effective for useful 
work, which, of course, is to discharge the smoke from 
the chimney. This energy, of course, is produced by the 
difference of gravity between the heated air inside the 
chimney and the colder air outside of it, and the progres- 
sive increase in the interior section of the flue of course 
means a progressively slow carrying of the air column 
toward the top of the chimney and a greater loss of heat 
through the chimney walls. The reduction of friction by 
this device also means a certain reduction of the initial 
energy producing the movement of air, although probably 
not in a proportionate degree. A certain flaring of the flue 
opening would probably increase the efficiency, while a 
greater proportion of flare might tend to reduce it. 

Under the conditions of blower operation also the 
volume of the air column is constant. Hot air ascends 
because it is lighter than cold air and it is lighter be- 
ause air increases in volume upon being heated. Con- 
sequently the volume of the heated air as it enters the 
foot of the chimney is greater than its volume as it 
leaves the chimney at the top, in the proportion that it 
is colder. This in itself is equivalent to a certain pro- 
portion of flare in the flue and to this extent the increase 
in area that would be desirable in a blower pipe handling 
air of constant temperature under similar conditions 
would not be required in the chimney. © 

These considerations do not mean that the contributor ’s 
suggestion is not an excellent one but merely tend to 
limit the degree of progressive increase in chimney area 
that would be desirable. 

Another interesting suggestion as to smoking fireplaces 
comes from Pennsylvania, but requires the publication 
of a sketch to illustrate it and will, therefore, he de- 
ferred to a later issue——EDITOR. | 


THREE-PLY WOOD WANTED IN ENGLAND. 

We are very anxious to arrange for regular supplies of 
three-ply wood to take the place of the stock that used to 
reach this market from Russia. This has been made from 
birch and alder, but will do in any other hardwood, They 
have generally been made in boards about 4 feet square, but 
boards from 18 inches up and wider, about 4 feet in length, 
would answer the purpose. They require to be finished 3 
mil. and 4 mil. thick, which, roughly, is about % and %th 
stout. We can do with this stock in carload lots, to be 
shipped at intervals of about fourteen days. 

If there is anyone in the States manufacturing this stock 
will you kindly lay out this application before them and 
request them to write us, giving full particulars of what 
they can offer, making prices either c.i.f. Liverpool or f.o.b. 
United States port ?—Inquiry No. 84. 


[Here is a rather important inquiry that should be of 
interest to manufacturers of built-up panels. It comes 
from a well established firm of wood brokers.—EpI1Tor. ] 


IDENTIFICATION OF ADIRONDACK TREE 
SPECIES. 
Your letter of December 13 and the package containing 
six specimens of foliage from the Adirondacks are received. 


The specimens have been examined and identified as fol- 
lows: 
No. 1. White pine (Pinus strobus). 


Nos. 2, 3 and 6. Balsam fir (Abies balsamea) if they are 
native species. If they are introduced they may be a 
species or variety which resembles the balsam so closely 
that it would not be safe to attempt to identify them with- 
out seeing the tree, or at least the fruit. 

Fraser fir does not grow in the Adirondacks. No. 6 is not 
hemlock, because in this genus the leaves narrow down at the 
base to a very slender petiole about one-sixteenth inch in 
length. 


No. 4. Northern white cedar, or Arborvitae (Thuja occi- 
dentalis). 

No. 5. Red spruce (Picea rubens) or white spruce (Picea 
canadensis). The specimen shows characteristics of both 


species and for an exact determination it would be necessary 
to have a normal twig or, better still, one of the cones. 

The clubbing of the needles at the tips of the spruce twig 
is not normal. We have referred the specimen to Dr. Hop- 
kins, of the Bureau of Entomology, who will write you 
directly —Howarp F. WEIss, Director, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. 

[The above identifications agree with those offered by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the original reply to this 
inquiry in the issue of December 18, except as to speci- 
mens Nos. 2 and 6, which are both identified above as 
balsam fir. This tree shows remarkable variations in 
both branching and foliage, thus leading to such possi- 
bilities of error. The No, 6 specimen showed the fine, 
numerously-branched twigs which are the rule in hemlock 
and are very rarely found in balsam. Since the above 
letter was received another botanical authority has been 
discovered who mentions the fact that the leaves of the 
balsam fir are ocasionally emarginate or double tipped. 

The clubbing of the needles on the spruce twig was 
indicated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the original 
article as abnormal and is verified above and Dr. Hop- 
kins’ report upon the disease that causes this will be 
awaited with interest.. A similar disease of balsam fir 
was noted upon the Christmas tree that appeared this 
year in the home of one of the members of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S staff.—EDITor. | 


TROUBLE WITH RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 

At our Waukesha yard we have had to replace red cedar 
shingles used for residence roofs on two occasions, One 
was a bungalow with about a quarter pitch roof; the other 
was a cottage with a one-third pitch roof. In the first 
case the shingles were laid four inches to the weather and 
in the second they were laid four and one-half inches to the 
weather; in each case the roofs sloped toward the East and 
West. The bungalow was affected on the west slope only, 
while both slopes on the cottage were affected. In both 
cases the roofs got the benefit of winter weather. The 
bungalow roof went wrong about one year after being laid 
and the cottage about six months after being laid. 

The trouble in both cases was with the shingles splitting. 
Many shingles would split into many narrow pieces, some 
as narrow as one-half inch, and thus leave openings over 
the shingle joint of the under course. This splitting was 
not caused by size of nails used or the manner of nailing 
in either case, as it was almost impossible’ to find one of the 
splits that had worked from the nails. On the bungalow 
roof many of the shingles warped so much that they sprung 
the shingles above. 

Will you kindly give us some explanation as to the causes 
of this trouble? The shingles used were 5/2.—Ray WILBUR, 
Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

[Obviously in these two cases of trouble the quality of 
the shingles was at fault. They were probably manufac- 
tured from bolts that had been abused in some way 
while in the building, or the shingles themselves had 
been subjected to excessive kiln drying, causing a loosen- 
ing of the fiber and a tendency to divide or split up, al- 
though whether this division oceurs between the annual 
rings or radially along the medullary rays is uncertain. 
This tendency of red eedar under injurious methods of 
shingle manufacture to split has been observed infre- 
quently upon other occasions. 

A bungalow roof with one-fourth pitch is, of course, 
not the most desirable surface upon which to lay wooden 
shingles. The pitch should be at least one-third. How- 
ever, the effect of the flatter slope is chiefly in hasten- 
ing the decay of the shingle, and this effect should not 
have been manifested until after a considerable propor- 
tion of the usual effective life of a shingle on a steeper 
pitch. Assuming that on one-half pitch a well laid 
shingle roof will last fifteen or twenty years, it should 
last perhaps 75 or 80 percent of that period upon a flatter 
roof, although of course the flatter roof will begin to 


-leak from developing defects where the steeper roof would 


still carry the water away successfully.—Ep1ror. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


With the approach of the year’s end business is in 
excellent shape. The volume is large and prices are 
satisfactory. Statistics show increase in bank clear- 
ings and railroad earnings, and idle cars at the pres- 
ent time are an unknown quantity, while building 
operations continue on a large scale. It looks as if 
confidence had returned to the American business man 
with force. The industries are all working full time 
and this has created a purchasing power that is 
spreading over all the industrial fabric of the country. 
Some of the larger industrial concerns have gone so 
far as to increase the wages of their employees ma- 
terially, believing that prosperity has come to stay. 
The export trade is another big factor, especially in 
large orders coming from the Allies, and if the war 
should end next year the export business would con- 
tinue to increase, for after the war’s end great quanti- 
ties of lumber of every description will be needed by 
European countries. According to the Department of 
Commerce, the imports, duties collected and exports 
for the week ended December 25, 1915, at thirteen 
principal customs districts of the United States show 
the following satisfying results: 





Duties 
DISTRICTS. Imports. Collected. Exports. 
Georgia (Savannah)...$ 3,522 $ 1,014 $ 1,029,270 
Massachusetts (Boston) 98,917 698,524 
2 eee 2,244,784 999,127 
 Peeeteipnia ..'.0 2.26% 110,256 501,069 


1,662,761 
1,701,698 


Maryland 
Virginia 


(Baltimore) . 
(Norfolk).... 





New Orleans.......... 3,148,356 
NNR i Gad so ow 9 2,960,774 
San Francisco........ $85,951 583,597 
Washington (Seattle).. 606,201 2,046,886 
|S tae ae 460,425 2,118,267 
TSE. Gas & wis 9.6% 324,098 jj 98,9095 ...ccers0- 
Michigan (Detroit).... 534,484 4,080,278 


Totals .$30,799,642 $2,685,866 $55,530,607 


The above figures show a favorable balance on 
merchandise transactions for the week ending Decem- 
ber 25 (five days) in the thirteen customs districts 
of $24,730,965. The thirteen districts cited handled 
about 88 percent of the import and 93 percent of the 
export business of the country, based on the transac- 
tions in October, 1915. 

Cotton exported during the week ending December 
25 amounted to 121,192 bales, making the total since 
August 1, 1915, approximately 2,247,801 bales. 


IMPORTS, DUTIES COLLECTED, AND EXPORTS AT THE 
PRINCIPAL CUSTOMS DISTRICTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

(Thirteen ports handling about 88% of imports and 93% of 
exports. ) 










WEEK Duties Excess of 
ENDING. Imports. Collected. Exports. Exports. 
Noy. 6..$30,273,913 $4,240,694 $64,286,785 $34,012,872 
Nov. 13.. 2 3,917,135 81,242,927 48,602,155 
Nov. 20.. 4 3,927,701 87,997,794 

Nov. 27.. 3,342,014 75,300,093 17S 
Dec. 4.. 3,974,992 90,541,451 .926,4§ 
Dec. 11.. 4,039,706 98,408,138 50, 94 
Dec. 18.. 3,922,639 84,939,437 01.737,092 
Dec. 25.. 2,685,866 55,530,607 24,730,965 


* - + 

As a general thing the lumber business of the coun- 
try has tapered down during the holidays. Demand 
acquired such a momentum during the fall and early 
winter that there has been hardly any letup to the 
trade. This is especially true in a wholesale way, as 
requirements are apparently as active as they were 
two months ago. The retail trade has naturally slowed 
down somewhat, but even this branch of the business 
has been active, greatly encouraged by a continuance 
of building weather, which has caused an unusual 
amount of outside. lumber consumption. There has 
been apprehension that the close of the year and the 
succeeding winter months might bring some reaction 
of the urgency of demand and the advancing tendency 
of prices. As yet, however, nothing has occurred to 
give much alarm in this direction. 

* od * 

Lumbermen all over the country are laying plans 
for the coming year, while they are taking inventories 
and making year end settlements. The close student 
is already conjecturing as to what the winter and 
spring business will bring. In point of volume the 
majority of the lumber manufacturers are pretty well 
satisfied with the volume of trade that has been done 
in the last half of the year just closed. The building 
demand after the strikes were cleared in the cities 
and larger towns was heavy and later the railroads and 
factories called for large quantities of material. The call 
was so large that at the end of the year stocks at dis- 
tributing points and in the hands of consumers and mid- 
dle men were low. Not for many years has the lumber 
trade been in so unique a position as at this time. 
Dry stocks are not excessive and manufacturers are 
starting 1916 in an exceedingly optimistic frame of 
mind, for they figure that the new year should open 
with a healthy requirement and with prices unusually 
firm and with more chances for advancement than 
for weakness in any part of the field. Some of the 


bigger yard buyers are still talking lower prices, but 
they seem to be in the minority and belong to the 


class of speculative buyers who are always bears in 
the market. The fact that surplus stocks are being 
wiped out is cause enough to believe that prices will 
remain firm and probably go higher. Only two factors 
could lower the prices and these are overproduction 
and financial stress. Financial conditions during the 
first quarter of 1916 must be taken into account, but 
according to appearances there will be no money 
scarcity in the market. This will be especially true 
of the great interior, which is in excellent financial 
condition, owing to the abundant crops of 1915. Even 
in the East there was depression early in the year in 
the security markets, but conditions have changed and 
tank reserves have become record breakers and war 
securities are going skyward, and within the last three 
months a positive revival of the lumber trade has 
occurred on account of general business activities. 
Mill stocks are fairly well rounded, but all dry stocks 
in hand have been sold for some time and only await 


shipment. The car situation is much relieved and 
shipments are progressing nicely. Stocks in con- 


sumers’ hands are below normal. Inquiries from all 
sources and all sections of the country are coming 
in with more freedom than usual at this season and 
are large, considering the time of the year. The fig- 
ures of the Southern Pine Association show that the 
week ended December 17 sales were less than the pro- 
duction for the first week since July. Shipments, how- 
ever, still continue in excess of the production. The 
November report shows stocks on hand of the mills’ 
members of the association 1,010,940,831 feet on De- 
cember 1, and at present order files indicate that more 
than 40 percent of this stock was sold. Many of 
the mills are shut down while making annual repairs 
and the production during December will naturally 
be lower than for any other month in the year. This 
may be true also of January. The prospects for the 
coming year are still good from the southern pine 
manufacturers’ viewpoint. Much business is being 
offered with open prices. Great care is exercised in 
booking orders, as shippers do not wish to be caught 
with fat files on a rising market. The excellent crop 
conditions and the prosperous condition of the coun- 
try at large augur well for the biggest year the yellow 
piners ever have had. 
* * * 

Not for many months has Pacific coast and Inland 
Kmpire business shown such a promising outlook as 
at the present time. Operators are greatly encouraged 
and feel that they have entered on a period in which 
their prosperty will move hand in hand with that of 
southern pine and the northern woods. Values on the 
Coast are certainly stiffening. Demand is also improv- 
ing steadily, especially in dimension, flooring and sid- 
ing. The mill order files are large, so that values will 
go higher would seem more than likely. Mills and 
camps are closing down for the holidays as a general 
thing fer their annual repairs and for that reason manu- 
facturers are in no especial hurry to accept orders at 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE OF FOREST 
PRODUCTS. 


Believing that the national publicity campaign 
for the promotion of the greater use of forest 
products should have the benefit of every avail- 
able plan or idea for attaining this end, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently announced 
an offer of $50 in cash prizes for the best sug- 
gestions along this line. 

Responses to this offer have been so few as to 
indicate either an alarming dearth of ideas that 
would be helpful in the promotion of the greater 
use of forest products, or the matter has not 
been considered of sufficient importance to at- 
tract the interest of lumbermen. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is loath to 
believe that either of these conclusions is true 
and further to test it out and endeavor to dem- 
onstrate to the men who are engaged in this 
laudable work in behalf of the lumber industry 
that there are many ideas available that will be 
helpful to them, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will once more extend the time for closing this 
contest and try to bring to light these latent sug- 
gestions and ideas that will be beneficial to the 
industry. 

The prizes, as heretofore announced, will be 
paid as follows: 

For the best letter received........ $25 in cash 
For the second best letter.......... 10 in cash 
For the third best letter........... 5 in cash 
For the next best four letters....... 2.50 each 

The contest will finally close on March 31, 
1916. All lumbermen, wherever located, are in- 
vited to participate in the contest. Address all 
letters for this contest to Utilization Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











present prices. The mills are rather chary in loadings 
up with business for next year, as it is expected the 
next few weeks will bring higher values. Discount 
list No. 5 is now said to be placed in the discard, 
Timbers are going at $9.50 and $10 mill; fir logs are 
firm and higher and few are in the hands of the 
loggers. In the coastwise trade freight rates are still 
advancing, with vessels very scarce. Cargo freights 
from Puget Sound to San Francisco are $5 and to 
southern Californian ports $5.50. In the Flathead Valley 
the demand is seasonably light for the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. Prices are station- 
ary; it is believed, however, that after January | 
values will go higher. Stocks on hand are said to be 
about normal. A good spring business is expected. 
Logging conditions are ideal. Red cedar shingles are 
said to be tending upward, with the prices of cedar 
logs advancing. In California conditions are a great 
deal better. Prices are advancing and the strength of 
the market, in both domestic and foreign demand, is 
becoming steadier. Domestic fir cargo shipments sell 
at $13 San Francisco and $14 south. Clears are quoted 
at $5 off list No. 6, which means an advance over 
sixty days ago of $3.50 on common and $6 on uppers. 
Redwood lumber manufacturers feel the effects of 
prosperity and have advanced the price on redwood 
$1, which makes total recent advances $3. Clear and 
common both sell well at the increased prices. 

The hardwood business shows a steady improvement. 
Reports from all parts of the hardwood producing 
field, South and North, are to the effect that manufac- 
turers fully believe that when the new year shall 
oper there will be an active and urgent resumption 
of contracting for cuts and booking up remaining dry 
stocks such as can be found. Hardwood users and 
dealers have been busy the last week taking inventor- 
ies, but reports from the main producing centers indi- 
cate a steady demand. As the season draws toward 
a close the supply of hardwoods has been reduced and 
the large factory consumers of all kinds are buying 
mainly for current wants, as is usual at this time of 
the year; still large quantities of the different woods 
are being used. Plain oak and quarter sawed oak, in 
both red and white, are selling steadily, with the 
supply ample to meet present wants. Low grade hard- 
wood is moving well, as also are firsts and seconds. 
The furniture factories are doing a very large busi- 
ness that will take them several months in 1916 to 
finish. This week there has been an advance by some 
of the mills of from $1 to $2 on oak flooring, with a 
good demand. 

* * * 

The northern pine trade holds a strong position, be, 
cause the demand the last few months has reduced a 
great deal of surplus stocks held by the manufacturer. 
The requirement of box lumber has been large and 
this has given a good tone to the price situation. In- 
ventories have not yet been fully completed, but a 
good buying movement is expected this spring, which 
will do much to clean up all of the old lumber on 
sticks. 

* * * 

Hemlock shares with northern pine a well sustained 
market. The last six mouths of the year just closed 
have been most favorable to the hemlock manufac- 
turer. Sales during that time in the middle West and 
the strictly hemlock country have been larger than 
for two years. Hemlock has been moving steadily in 
sympathy with southern pine, in respect to both de- 
mand and values. This wood in the last sixty days 
has gained much lost territory and is now the recog- 
nized dependent for framing dimension in all territory 
where freight rates make it a safe competitor with 
southern yellow pine. It is used in the frame work 
of country buildings, in city and country alike. Car- 
penters like it and it is a favorite, prices being equal, 
for sheathing, for floors, under floors, scaffolding and 
wherever common boards can be used. Stocks of dry 
lumber at northern mill points are greatly reduced. 

* * * 


In the North Carolina pine field much activity con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the fact that this is considered 
the dullest week in the year—the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s—when very little business 
is transacted in the East. Quotations on roofers are 
still firm, although the demand is not so strong. Re- 
tailers are naturally in no particular hurry to stock 
up at this time, but after they are through with i 
ventory it is expected they will get into the market 
and stock up in anticipation of a good business this 
spring. 

* * * 

Cypress manufacturers report a good demand for 
mixed cars. The trade is sending orders forward, with 
no quibbling as to prices, for they are undoubtedly 
convinced of the stability. of the cypress market, but 
are not so sure of an early advance in quotations. 
Prices are sustained fully and prospects for the winter 
and spring trade are most excellent. 

* * * 


That the present prices on eastern spruce will be 
maintained throughout the winter months-is fully ex- 
pected, for the demand is holding up surprisingly well. 
Retail merchants are doing a good business as a result 
of the mild weather. There are no surplus stocks of 
spruce at this time and retailers are quick to snap up 
anything that looks attractive. Clear spruce is almost 
out of the market. Low grades are selling freely at 
good prices. 
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CINCINNATI, OHI0, Dee. 28.—Chester F. Korn, presi- 
dent of the Korn-Conkling Company, large exporter of 
lumber, who has been abroad for four months studying 
conditions as they attect the export lumber trade, and 
with particular reference to the business of his company, 
returned last week to spend the holidays with his family. 
He will return to Europe soon after the end of the year 
to remain at least six months more, should the war last 
that long. 

On his trip he went first to England, then to Holland 
and across to Germany. He made two or three separate 
trips to Germany, but found it practically impossible to 
do any business there in lumber because of the impossibil- 
ity of getting it there on direct shipment and only by 
circuitous routes through neutral countries. As regards 
Sngland the situation is different, its ports being open to 
the world. 

Mr. Korn, speaking to a representative of the AmEr- 
1cCAN LUMBERMAN, said: 

There scarcely is any limit to the demand for lumber abroad. 
All the warring nations need it, while the needs of those 
countries not directly engaged in the conflict have all their 
normal requirements to meet and at the same time are doing 
what they can to carry on trade with the belligerents. As 
far as the warring nations are concerned a large part of this 
lumber, and as to some of the countries practically all of it, 
has to come from other countries. The most serious problem 
confronting the lumberman who undertakes to supply this 
demand is that of transportation, and its solution is the key 
to the export situation. Freights, and especially ocean 
rates, which began to advance immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities, are still climbing and have become almost pro- 
hibitive. , 

The wastage of lumber by the armies is enormous. Prac- 
tically everything now being manufactured abroad, at least 


EUROPEAN MARKETS ARE REVIEWED. 


in the warring countries, is being made for destructive pur- 
poses and much of this production meets the fate that it is 
intended to inflict. Lumber is no exception. ‘There is an 
enormous consumption of wood in the construction and repair 
of railway lines and in the manufacture of all kinds of cars 
and vehicles for transportation purposes ; for boxes and crates 
for the movement of munitions to the front and for the 
flooring of the tens of thousands of houses for the concen- 
tration camps. For some of these requirements the common 
lumber is all that is needed, but for the railway cars and 
for the auto trucks, of which latter single orders run as high 
as 25,000, the best of hardwoods are absolutely essential}, 
and for aeroplane construction none but the very best can be 
considered. It is astounding the amount of hardwood that 
England requires and actually consumes in the construction 
of its wonderful aircraft fleet, while another source of heavy 
consumption are its shipyards. 

Surprising as it may appear, another branch of industry 
that has developed an increased demand for lumber is the 
furniture trade, particularly England, where things are more 
nearly normal than in any other country engaged in the great 
struggle, despite the fact that so large a part of its indus- 
tries are being concentiated on the production of guns and 
ammunition for the armies and the fleets. Labor is well paid, 
and it is difficult to get enough of it. So many men have 
gone to the war that the force of skilled workmen has been 
greatly reduced. On the other hand, it has operated to an 
extent in favor of the furniture market. And here is how it 
does it: With the men. in the army, the dependent women 
they leave behind are entitled to their separation allowances. 
While the men at the front get only their soldier’s pay, the 
Prince of Wales fund makes up the difference between the 
total of his pay and his wife’s separate allowance and his 
regular workmen’s wages in times of peace. The women, 
being by nature more given to economize, thus manage to save 
more money after purchasing the necessities of life, and they 
have spent much of it in furnishing their homes with things 
that they did not have before the war, and in many cases 


MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The linois supreme court December 22, in the first ded- 
sion on the question ever given in the United States, declared 
that part of the Federal reserve act by which Congress at- 
tempted to confer power on national banks to act as trustees, 
administrators and registrars of stocks and bonds, so far 
pink relates to each individual State, is unconstitutional and 
void. 

Thomas A, Edison at a meeting of the naval consulting 
board at the Brooklyn navy yard December 23 offered to 
furnish the board with plans and specifications for a labora- 
tory of physical research to cost $1,400,000, to be used in the 
development of naval inventions. 

Edmund Justice, a night watchman employed by the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Company, was arrested at New 
York December 22, charged with being a fellow conspirator 
of Paul Koenig, head of the Hamburg-American detective 
—_ who is charged with plotting to blow up the Welland 
Canal. 

Twenty-two kegs of old Spanish and French coins to the 
value of $1,250,000 arrived at the United States mint at 
Philadelphia December 25 by express from Cuba, to be trans- 
formed into current money for the Republic of Cuba. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, representative of the American 
Society of Aeronautic Engineers, December 22 announced his 
resignation as a member of the naval consulting board 
recently appointed by Secretary Daniels. His action was 
taken, he said, because he disapproved as inadequate for the 
country’s defense the naval program proposed by the admin- 
istration. He will continue, he said, to serve as consultant 
to members of the board. 


Approximately $1.500,000,000 (par value) of American 
securities, which were foreign-owned when the [European 
war broke out, have been absorbed in the United States 
during the last sixteen months, financial experts estimated at 
New York December 23. 


A plan by which members of the aviation corps of the 
United States army and navy will be enabled to obtain three 
months’ training in automobile shops in the handling of 
motors has been arranged by members of the naval advisory 
board and of the Automobile Club of America. The announce- 
ment was made at New York December 23. 

Montague Flagg, portrait painter, died at New York Decem- 
ber 24 at the age of 70 years. 

H. C. Frick, of Pittsburgh, announced December 24 that 
he would pay in full as a Christmas gift all the accounts of 
the 41,000 children depositors in the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings which was closed December 22. The deposits amount 
to eee Mr. Frick was in no way connected with the 
bank. 


The first thousand post cards received by the Chicago 
Tribune in response to its canvass among the parents of boys 
in the high schools of the city show that 82 percent are in 
favor of military training in the public schools, while 18 
percent are opposed to it. 


Figures specially compiled by the Journal of Commerce, of 
New York, show that in January a total of $263,447,928 will 
be paid in dividends and interest by railroad, industrial and 
traction corporations, bank and trust companies, the national 
Government and greater New York. Last January the total 
was $242,375,733, an increase of $21,072,195. Stockholders 
will receive $104,747,928 in the way of dividends or $13,832,- 
195 more than last January. 

Representatives of the British Government have closed 
contracts for 1,200,000 pounds of copper, the largest single 
order ever placed with American interests, to be delivered 
in 1916 at the call of the buyers. 


Constitutionality of the Clapp act of 1906 which permitted 
mixed blood Indians to sell their lands, was attacked by the 
Government in the Federal district court at Minneapolis 
December 24 in a test case in which titles to approximately 
$15,000,000 worth of land on the White Earti Indian. reser- 
vation in Minnesota are involved. 


Statewide prohibition will become effective in seven States 
with the coming of the new year. They are Colorado, Iowa, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Arkansas and South Carolina. 
When Virginia closes its saloons on November 1, 1916, nine- 
teen States will have joined the dry column, 


Announcement was made by the Pullman Company Decem- 
ber 27 of an increase of $600,000 a year in the wages of con- 
ductors, porters and “certain employees in other branches of 
service,” to become effective January 1. The increase will 
affect between 8,000 and 9,000 men. 


Maj. Gen. Goethals, governor of the Panama Canal Zone, 
Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards and Rear Admiral Albert W. 





Grant, commanding the Atlantic submarine flotilla, at con- 
ferences being held at Panama, are said to be discussing loca- 
tions for submarine bases at both ends of the Panama Canal, 
with a view to bringing a larger underwater fleet to the 
isthmus. 

Four members of the China medical board of the Rocke- 
feller foundation arrived at San Francisco December 27 from 
Peking, China, where they assisted in establishing a hospital 
designed to represent the best practices of the medical pro- 
fession in China. 

Plans are being made, it was announced at Chicago Decem- 
ber 24, to expend $6,931,000 during the coming year on the 
Dixie highway, an automobile route linking the North with 
the South. 

An incendiary attempt to destroy 3,500,000 German car- 
tridges in storage at 200 West Houston Street, New York 
City, was thwarted by the police December 27. The police 
credit it to the work of sympathizers of the Allies. 

Announcement was made at Phoenix, Ariz., December 24 
of a movement to secure a change in the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico by extending the present 
line directly west along the thirty-first parallel from the one 
hundred and eleventh meridian so as to take in the northern 
part of the Gulf of California and part of Lower California. 

President Wilson celebrated his fiifty-ninth birthday Decem- 
ber 28 with his wife at Hot Springs, Va. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the promulgation of the thit- 
teenth amendment to the Federal constitution abolishing 
slavery was celebrated at Boston December 19. 

Miss Helen Parkhurst, director of the department for the 
training of primary teachers in the Stevens Point (Wis.) 
Normal School, has been appointed by Mme. Montessori as 
supervisor of all schools and teachers in the United States 
who are using the Montessori methods and materials. 

Thomas L. Willson, of Ottawa, credited with the discovery 
in 1892 of acetylene gas for commercial purposes and with 
the invention of the acetylene gas buoy, now in use as an 
aid 3 _—— all over the world, died December 21 at 


New York. 
Washington. 


Recommendations that the Government control and operate 
all coastal radio stations within the jurisdiction of the 
United States and establish a practical monopoly for the 
transmission of all Government business are included in the 
annual report of Capt. W. H. G. Bullard, superintendent of 
the navy radio service, made public December 24. 

Public office holders and members of political party com- 
mittees are made ineligible for election as officers or directors 
of Federal reserve banks by a resolution adopted unanimously 
December 23 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Army League of the United States recently adopted a 
resolution proposing universal military training of all Amer- 
ican men between 18 and 21 years of age. 

Between August 15, 1914, and June 30, 1915, 530 vessels, 
representing a net Panama Canal tonnage of 1,884,728 and 
cargo tonnage of 2,125,785, were passed through the Panama 
Canal from Atlantic to Pacific and 558 vessels, representing 
a Panama Canal tonnage of 1,958,307 and a cargo tonnage of 
2,844,057, from Pacific to Atlantic, making a total of 1,088 
vessels. 

Congress has been asked by the Secretary of War ‘to appro 
priate $530,000 for the purchase from John Hays Hammond, 
jr., of his wireless torpedo device. 

In the seventeen months since the European war started 
the United States has exported American products valued at 
approximately $4,500,000,000. The total value of imports 
into the United States during this period approximates 
$2,500,000,000, leaving a balance of trade for the war 
period up to January 1, 1916, of $2,000,000,000. 

Secretary Daniels made public December 24 the original 
special report of the navy general board. Recommendations 
are made for four dreadnaughts and four battle cruisers, with 
an equally large program for other craft, and for an expendi- 
ture roughly estimated at $300,000,000 the first year, as com- 
pared with $500,000,000 to be spent ‘for new ships in five 
years under the adininistration plan. 

A land loan bill was completed December 24 by a substitute 
committee of the joint congressional committee on rural 
credits. The bill would provide for a comprehensive farm 
mortgage credits system under the control and supervision 
of a Federal land bank board of five members to be appointed 
by the President with the approval of the Senate. 

The opening session of the Pan-American scientific Con- 
gress at Washington December 27 was attended by distin- 
guished delegates from all the independent countries of the 
American continents. 


the homes of the English lower classes and of the working 
classes are now better furnished than when the chief family 
provider was at home. 

As to the future, it is impossible to forecast what will 
happen after the war ends. Remember that practically every- 
thing now being made abroad is for destruction, and that a 
large percentage of it is being destroyed. The period of re- 
construction, when it comes, will demand the replacement as 
far as possible of this material waste. To do this the people 
who survive the war must receive assistance from their 
Governments for a period of-years, until they can get “on 
their feet” again. What will happen then in the economic 
life.of those peoples no one can say now. But I believe that 
it will be fully two years before even the least harmed of 
the European countries within or touching the sphere of the 
conflict will bé in any way independent of supplies from this 
country, and the lumber industry of the United States will be 
called upon to supply a tremendous quantity of material for 
that reconstruction of the devastated countries, 

The only country in which I experienced any difficulty was 
Germany, and that in spite of my German last name. But 
of course I can not speak that language and being from the 
United States, under the somewhat’ strained relations then 
existing between this country and that, I had some trouble 
in establishing myself until properly identified. I was ar- 
rested three times and without being given any explanation 
either time. The second time, in. company of the Foreign 
Secretary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Bernhard 
Freudenstein, German enough to go anywhere within the 
country with safety, we spent four hours in jail. The last 
time I was in jail all night and when released in the mornin 
everything but my money and passports had been confiscated. 
That happened last fall when the diplomatic tension was so 
strained. The German secret agents took an apparent delight 
in showing their power to embarrass any Americans who 
came in their way. Shortly before my return to America 
I made another visit to Germany and was passed without 
much quibbling. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


The State Department announced December 27 that here- 
after no American citizen may go abroad until he has been 
formally investigated by the secret service of the Government 
and given permission by the State Department to go. 

Secretary Daniels announced December 27 that a majority 
of the 25,000 employees in Government navy yards, shops and 
stations will receive increases in pay beginning January 1. 

The Government wants Dutch Harbor, Alaska, as a supply 
base and likewise desires to establish at Ukiah, Cal., a {ati- 
tude observatory, the coast and geodetic survey revealed in 
its annual report published December 23. 

The annual report of the navy general board, headed by 
Admiral Dewey, made public December 21, contains the 
recommendation that the American navy be made “equal to 
the most powerful maintained by any other nation of the 
world” not later than 1925. 





FOREIGN. 


Henry Ford sailed from Bergen, Norway, for New York 
December 24 on board the Norwegian liner Bergensfjord. 
Mr. Ford stated before leaving Bergen that the peace expedi- 
tion would continue under the auspices of the Women’s Inter- 
national Peace Association, 

David Lloyd-George, British minister of munitions, in ad- 
dressing 3,00U trade unionists at Glasgow, Scotland, Decem- 
ber 25, made the strongest plea for help since the war began. 

The American Association of Commerce and Trade of Ber- 
lin has sent wireless messages to the speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Washington, urging the need of reéstab- 
lishing cable connection with Germany under control of the 
American Government on account of the vital issues involved 
and asking congressional action toward this end. 

Sir George Foster, minister of trade and commerce, inti- 
mated in an address at the People’s Forum at Ottawa, Ont., 
December 26 that a Canadian domestic loan of $300,000,000 
might soon follow the recent issue of $100,000,000. 

The French senate December 24 adopted a bill which ap- 
propriates $1,500,000,000 for the first three months of 1916, 
with an amendment postponing until 1917 the application of 
a tax on revenue. 

A revolutionary movement under the leadership of Tsai Ao, 
formerly governor of Yunnan, has started in China. Tsai Ao 
is a bitter opponent of the monarchy which is to be restored. 

Great Britain has suspended the issuance of permits for 
shipment of hospital supplies of any description from the 
United States to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. 

Premier Asquith, replying to a written question by P. A 
Molteno, member of the British House of Commons, December 
24 gave the total British casualties up to December 9 as 
528,227. 

Great Britain’s loss of officers and men at the Dardanelles 
up to December 11 was 112,921. Lieut. Gen. Sir Archibald 
Murray has been appointed to succeed Sir Charles Monroe as 
British commander at the Dardanelles, it was announced at 
London December 22. 

The new Japanese liner Yasaka Maru was sunk in the 
eastern Mediterranean December 21 by a submarine while 
on its way from London to Japan with 120 passengers and 
a crew of 610 aboard. All those on board the ship were 
saved. 

A petition asking for the enfranchisement of Manitoba 
women and signed by 39,534 women of the Province, was 
presented December 23 to Premier Norris. 

According to Finance Minister Urzaiz, the current Spanish 
deficit is $60,000,000. : 

The capture of Varna, Bulgaria’s chief Black Sea port, by 
the Russians, was reported December 22. 

At a meeting of the Irish party held in the British House 
of Commons December 21, John Redmond presiding, it was 
resolved to resist any attempt by the Government to bring 
into force a system of compulsory military service. 

The French national defense loan has produced over 
$2,800,000,000, according to the reports centralized at the 
ministry of finance up to the present. 

The dedication of the Woodrow Wilson Soldiers’ home 
took place at Berne, Switzerland, December 21 in the pres- 
ence of a number of Americans in Switzerland and represent- 
atives of the Swiss army and Government. . 

Since the beginning of the war to the end of November, 
Germany claims to have destroyed 734 enemy ships with a 
tonnage of 1,447,628. Of these 568 with 1,079,492 tons wer 
destroyed by submarines and 93 with 904,709 tons by mines. 
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LUMBERMAN RETURNS FROM HAWAIL. 


Missourian Tells of Visit to the Islands—Finds Their 
Lumber Industry Primitive. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dee. 28.—After a month in the 
Hawaiian Islands, J. B. White, general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, and his 
daughters, Miss Ruth White and Mrs. Alfred T. Heming- 
way, wite of the secretary of the Forest Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Christmas Day to Kansas City. 

Mr. White is very enthusiastic over the islands as a 
winter resort and he also brought back some interesting 
facts regarding the lumber industry in the islands. Said 
Mr. White to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

There is only one sawmill on the islands. That is on 
Kwaaii, the island upon which is the great volcano, Kilauea. 
The mill is a small one with a capacity of not to exceed 60, 
000 feet a day. The logs sawed are koa wood and the output 
is mostly railroad ties, alihough a little lumber is sawed. 
The wood, when finished, resembles mahogany somewhat and 
sometimes has a very beautiful curly grain, but it is far from 
being a choice wood. That is virtually the only native wood 
that can be utilized for lumber. The trees are fairly large 
in diameter, but they are squatty. The logs at the mill ran 
from 10 to 24 inches in diameter, but 10 to 16 feet were the 
best lengths that could be got out of them. Many of the 
limbs, however, could be used for lumber. This mill is run 
by an American. 

The Hawaiians depend almost entirely upon the United 
States for their lumber. Pacific coast fir is used generally, 
but I noticed that some of the newer buildings have yellow pine 
doors and I understand that wood is coming in more of late. 

There is comparatively little workable timber on the 
islands. The Government now is planting trees on the moun- 
tain sides to prevent erosion. This work is under the super- 
vision of C. S. Judd, the forester for the island. The land is 
too valuable for use for tree raising. Good sugar and pine- 
apple land is worth $400 to $500 an acre. Mr. Judd is 
planting only trees of species similar to those already growing 
on the island. Coniferous trees do not thrive in that climate. 

We were charmed with the islands as a winter resort and 
I am surprised that they are not generally visited by Ameri- 
cans. One can choose any sort of climate he wants on the 
islands. 

Mr. White intends to spend the rest of the winter in 
Kansas City. 


GOVERNMENT ADDS TO HOLDINGS. 


Bretton Woops, N. H., Dec. 27—Through the deci- 
sion of the National Forest Reservation Commission to 
take an additional 5,500 acres of valuable timberland in 
the heart of the White Mountains, the Federal Govern- 
ment will secure almost complete control of all peaks in 
the Presidential range. This latest purchase under the 
provisions of the Weeks forestry act includes the sum- 
mits of Mount Webster, Mount ‘Jackson and Mount 
Clinton. This section is much frequented by tourists, 
being traveled by a number of paths and in plain view 
of the State highway through the famous Crawford 
Notch. It contains one of the finest growths of virgin 
spruce timber remaining in the White Mountain region. 
This new purchase brings the Government holdings of 
timberlands in the White Mountain region to more than 
270,000 acres. It is understood that some lumbering will 
be done here in the near future to clear out fully mature 
trees and to renovate the timber in accordance with the 
prineiples of scientific forestry. 








EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE OF FORESTS. 


Kentucky Forester Urges Conservation—Tells Methods 
by Which It May Be Done. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Dee, 27.—J. E. Barton, State forester, 
in emphasizing the importance of forests to Kentucky, 
said that there are more than 1,000 active sawmills in the 
State and that more than $21,000,000 in capital is in- 
vested in logging and milling operations, while over 13,000 
wage earners, or five times as many as are employed in 
the distilled liquor business, are employed in Kentucky 
by the lumber industry. In speaking of forest conserva- 
tion as applied to Kentucky, Mr. Barton said that it 
means: 

The use of every acre of land not more valuable for the 
production of agricultural crops, orchard or pasture, for the 
production of forest crops; the complete utilization of all 
timber, logs and all other forest products so far as is com- 
mercially feasible; placing under competent economic control 
those natural conditions which make for the perpetuation of 
forest as capital, in order that they may represent a sound 
long-time business investment. 

To carry out the last named proposition the forester 
mentioned as particularly important the protection of for- 
ests from forest fires that from 1911 to i914 caused an 
annual damage of $330,000. Forest fires, he said, 
cause damage in a number of ways; they either 
destroy or seriously damage mature timber and offer weak 
points of attack for subsequent insect depredations and 
fungus decay; they either destroy entirely, or seriously 
injure, young growth and so prevent the renewal of the 
forests by vigorous and healthy second growth. By 
destroying the valuable humus they reduce soil fertility, 
decreasing the productive capacities of the forest areas. 

An another important item in forest protection, Mr. 
Barton spoke of the protection of forest and wood-lots 
from insect and fungus depredation. Already the locust 
borer has completely destroyed large numbers of valuable 
black locust plantations in Kentucky. The chestnut bark 
fungus has done hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of damage to valuable chestnut timber in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, and other States and is now spread- 
ing westward. Protection of forests from these scourges 
may be aided by study and investigation of the insects 


or fungus, quarantine against the importation of stock 
and material by means of which the insects or disease 
might be spread and the suggestion of preventive meas- 
ures. 

By replacing forest growth cut down or destroyed; by 
reforesting barren and waste areas and by completely 
stocking all areas devoted to forest growth and by the 
intensive management of forest growth, the forester said 
the dwindling forests of the State might be replaced. 
He also recommended the selection of rapidly growing, 
2asily marketable trees; the complete utilization, inelud- 
ing low stumps and cutting into a very small top diameter 
of all trees cut in the forest, and, in order to insure 
maximum sprouting capacity at the stump, cutting timber 
at the right time of year besides felling timber so as to 
do the least damage to young growth. The prevention of 
floods can be greatly aided, said Mr. Barton, by protect- 
ing forests at the headwaters of navigable streams and 
this in turn will tend to prevent erosion and washing, 
with its consequent silting of stream beds and washing 
away of fertile portions of the top soils of the fields. 





BOASTS OF ALL-LOG STATION. 


Railroad Depot in Maine Town Declared to Be Only 
One of Its Kind. 








BEMIs, ME., Dee. 27.—This town boasts the only all- 
log constructed railroad station in America. At least, 
this is the proud claim made by the efficient station agent. 

Bemis is a small—but very important—community in 
the heart of the Rangeley lakes lumbering region. The 
place is a long way from any other town of any size and 
is like an oasis of civilization in the wilderness. 

Although many thousand logs are cut here each season, 
they are driven down the streams in the spring and 
manufactured into lumber at mills miles distant, so that 
while this is the heart of the Maine woods and lumber is 
the principal product, sawn lumber ready for use in build- 
ing construction is not very easy to obtain. When it be- 
came necessary, therefore, to put up a railroad station 
here the railroad officials decided to build it of logs for 
reasons of convenience and economy as well as because a 














ONLY ALL-LOG RAILROAD STATION IN AMERICA. 


log station seemed peculiarly appropriate and artistic for 
this wilderness frontier, 

The icy breath of the north wind sweeping down from 
the bleak solitudes of the Hudson Bay region frequenzly 
forces the mercury in the station thermometer to 10, 20 
and even more degrees below zero. But no matter how 
cold it is outside on the wind-swept platform, within the 
sturdy walls of bark-covered logs the roaring fire helps 
make it always cosy and warm. 


FIRE WARDEN’S REPORT ENCOURAGING. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Dec. 24.—State Fire Warden E. W. 
Ferris last Monday submitted his annual report to the 
State forestry board and at the same time handed in his 
resignation, which the board promptly declined to ac- 
cept for the present. It became known that Mr, Ferris 
was expecting appointment as postmaster at his home 
town, Mount Vernon, Wash., and members of the board 
stated that in case ‘‘something better’’ came to Mr. 
Ferris than his position as forester the resignation would 
be accepted; otherwise not. He has held office since 
June, 1913. 

Mr. Ferris’ report for the fiscal year ended December 
1 showed that during that time 12,525 permits were 
issued and a total of, 117,788 acres of land burned over 
under those permits, of which 13,431 acres was under 
the direction of forest rangers for protection. There 
were 493 accidental fires outside of national forests, 
sauses being classified as follows: Lightning, 16; rail- 
roads, 26; loggers, 67; brush burning, 120; campers, 96; 
incendiary, 11; unknown, 117; miscellaneous, 40. The 
total ‘amount of timber killed by fire during the year 
was 13,835,000 feet and there were 5,949,000 feet de- 
stroyed, making the season’s loss about half that of 
1914. Six arrests were made and two convictions se- 
cured for infractions of the forest laws. Warden Ferris 
highly praises the codperation of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, as well as the Federal Government. 
He recommends that two classes of wardens be placed in 
the field, one whose sole duty it would be to look after 
the farmers in the matter of issuing burning permits in 
the large timber counties, and the other class to look 
after the fighting of threatening fires. Of the biennium 





appropriation there has been spent during the year 
$31,799, and there is $40,090 left for the next season. In 
addition, the State service spent $7,480 given by the 
Federal Government under the Weeks law. 


PREPARE TO INTRODUCE NEW CODE. 


Proposition to ‘Restrict Shingles Seems Certain of 
Failure—Lumbermen Strongly Oppose It. 





SHREVEPORT, La., Dee. 27.—A conference between {| 
local builders’ exchange and a committee of the cit 
government having been concluded, the proposed ney 
city building code is scheduled to be introduced bef 
the commission at its meeting next Tuesday, Decem| 
28. Commissioner George Thurbe, of the department 
public safety, will present the necessary ordinance «) 
says he will insist upon adoption of the whole code, 
cluding a section to bar wooden shingle roofs on all n 
buildings, which is the section that the lumber fratern 
has been opposing and is still determinedly opposing wit), 
much encouragement of winning the fight, as two of tie 
five commissioners have expressed the opinion that the 
objectionable section would not be adopted and one other 
member is reported disinclined to vote against the lumber- 
men’s numerously signed petition, 

The city’s committee, consisting of Commissioner 
Thurber and Building Inspector Strube McConnell, the 
compiler of the code, spent several hours with the build- 
ers’ exchange, which is composed of nearly one hundred 
supply men, contractors, architects and others interested 
in building matters. All changes which were asked by the 
exchange were granted by the city’s committee, which 
considered them unimportant as compared with the code 
as a whole, but section 80, regarding wooden shingles, 
was passed without comment, for the commission itself 
to act on, this being the section that is opposed by the 
lumber interests. 

Regarding the proposition that the code prohibit 
wooden shingles on all new buildings, Inspector McConnell 
last Thursday issued the following statement: 

I feel that I have done my full duty in bringing to the 
attention of the public the menace of the wooden shingles, 
and if the people of Shreveport wish to continue the use of 
this special fire hazard I have nothing further to say, as I 
am simply a servant of the public. The matter is now with 
the commission, and whatever action is taken will be per- 
fectly satisfactory to me. I have simply made recommenda- 
tions according to conditions as I see them, and in accordance 
with the strong recommendation of fire chiefs and _ fire 
marshals throughout the country, many of whom have written 
me commending this particular section of the code. 


This statement indicates clearly that Inspector McCon- 
nell will not make further active campaign for the adop- 
tion of the anti-shingle section, as he feels he has done 
his duty in presenting the proposed legislation and recom- 
mending its passage, to reduce fire risks, according to 
his opinion of the situation. 

The lumbermen, holding an opposite opinion to that of 
the inspector and the commissioner of public safety, con- 
tend that wooden shingles do not inerease fire hazards 
nor insurance rates, and that wooden shingles are much 
cheaper than other materials, and it would be a distinct 
injustice and hardship for the city to force this anti- 
shingle law on the people. 





DISCUSS SHINGLE CAMPAIGN. 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 24.—Prominent shingle manu- 
facturers of Tacoma, representing mostly the combination 
mills, were in conference Tuesday at the commercial 
club with H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
discussed the campaign about to be launched for in- 
creasing the consumption of red cedar shingles. C. P. 
Constantine, of Seattle, who will have charge of the 
advertising end of the campaign, accompanied Mr. 
Wyckoff. Besides advertising, the plan includes adop- 
tion of a trademark, adoption of a standard grade of 
premium shingles and an inspection bureau. The shingle 
men were favorably impressed with the plan as outlined 
and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company signed up 
on the spot and others announced an intention of join- 
ing in the movement. There were present at the meeting 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company; Jerry G, Startup, vice president and 
manager of the Fir Tree Lumber Company; J. G. Dick- 
son, of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company and Pacific 
States Lumber Company; Emil G. Lindstrom, of the 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company; Manager John 
E. Sampson, of the M. R. Smith Shingle Company; 
A. Cookingham, of the Pacific States Lumber Company, 
and Mr. Wyckoff and Mr. Constantine. 





MAKE BY-PRODUCTS PROFITABLE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 29.—The Kragon Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, of Kragon, Ky., near Quicksand, where 
the Mowbray & Robinson plant is located, is furnishing 
to hardwood manufacturers an object lesson in the 
manufacture of byproducts on a commercial and _profit- 
able scale, 

Two years ago the concern was started for the purpose 
of manufacturing acetate of lime, charcoal ete., from 
beech and other woods. It used some sawmill wast;, 
but principally its material consisted of trees which it 
cut up in its own mill to the size required by the dimen 
sions of its retorts and other equipment. 

The business has grown, and it has‘ just been an- 
nounced that a considerable acreage of additional timber 
has been acquired, and that the plant will be enlarged 
early in 1916. The prosperity of the company thus 
seems to be assured. 

While this business is not operated for the purpose of 
using up mill waste, its experience seems to show that 
such material could be profitably disposed of in the man- 
ufacture of similar products. 
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MAKING WASTE AREAS PROFITABLE. 


Cut-Over Timber Lands Transformed Into Up-to-Date 
Stock Farm in Short Time. 


SurEveporT, La., Dec. 27.—Most convincing evidence 
oi the fine results that may be obtained from development 
of eut-over pine lands in this part of the country was seen 
recently by officers and directors of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., on a visit to the 
logue Chitto stock farm, near that town. Within about 
a year’s time this farm, 2,600 acres, has been transformed 
from a cut-over tract into one of the most progressive 
and productive agricultural and livestock areas of that 
territory. The visitors were shown a force of men, with 
engine, removing stumps and turning the raw cut-over 
innd into tillable soil. The stumps were being removed at 
the rate of an acre and a quarter a day, being pulled up 
by the roots, the method costing less than $20 a day. 

A model farm home, with all conveniences, constructed 
of southern yellow pine was also visited. Another inter- 
esting feature found by the lumbermen was the livestock, 
ineluding fine Hereford cattle, a registered Jack and Per- 
cheron stallion, and Duroe Jersey hogs. Among the con- 
veniences furnished the livestock are patented posts on 
which they can scratch themselves. Growing crops of 
various kinds were seen in abundance. It was realized 
that what is being doné on the Bogue Chitto farm is the 
sort of development that is going to help materially in 
inducing homeseekers to settle on the cut-over pine lands, 
which are numerous and may be had on very reasonable 
terms. In the party making the visit were the following 
officers and directors of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany: Walter P. Cooke, Jerry Crary, Ganson Depew, 
Frank H, Goodyear, Charles W. Goodyear, Orlo J. Ham- 
lin, Horace H. Redfield, F. L. Peck, Fred A. Lehr, W. H. 
Sullivan and Major Lane 8. Hart. D, T.‘Cushing showed 
the visitors about the place. 





TAKE LUMBER PRODUCTION CENSUS. 


Forest Service and National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to Co-operate in Undertaking. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 28.—Henry S. Graves, head of 
the United States Forest Service, has announced that 
the census of lumber production in the United States 
for 1915 will be taken by the Forest Service in codpera- 
tion with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. In a brief statement Mr. Graves calls upon saw- 
mill and lumber operators generally to codperate in the 
taking of the census. It is hoped that a preliminary 
report may be made by May 1. Forester Graves’. state- 
ment iollows: 

The Forest Service will make a census of the 1915 
lumber production in codperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The association has 
printed the schedules for the Forest Service and will 
assist in following up delinquents. The schedules will 
be sent out by the Forest Service the last of December 
and the first week in January. It is expected that a 
preliminary statement can be issued by May 1, 1916, 
giving the approximate production of lumber in 1915 
by States, and also for two or three of the most im- 
portant species, reports on other species to follow as 
rapidly as possible. It is important that lumber manu- 
facturers give immediate attention to the schedules 
when they are received by filling them in and returning 
them promptly, since delay on their part will hinder the 
service in compiling the preliminary statement at an 
early date. Lumbermen generally are realizing the fact 
that the compilation of production data is of immeasur- 
able value to the industry. 

During the last ten years the Bureau of the Census 
has, except for 1913, done this work for the Forest 
Service, but is unable to undertake the 1915 lumber 
census. Because of the urgent need for the annual 
lumber production data, the Service is to get the figures 
for 1915 with the assistance of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Both of these organiza- 
tions urge sawmill operators to codperate by filling in 
and returning the schedules as soon as received. 





INCREASE IN SHIPBUILDING. 


The report of Secretary of Commerce Redfield, to- 
gether with supplementary detailed statistics contained 
in the annual report of the commissioner of navigation 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, complete the 
figures of American shipbuilding to December 1, 1915, and 
show that vessels either being constructed or under contract 
to be built in American shipyards aggregate 761,511 gross 
tons. Included among the vessels being built or under 
contract on July 1, 1915, were eight with a gross ton- 
nage of 10,000 or over; five with a gross tonnage of 
from 7,000 to 10,000; nineteen of 5,000 to 7,000; four 
of from 4,000 to 5,000; ten of from 3,000 to 5,000, mak- 
ing a total of forty-six vessels. Included among the 
vessels ordered between July 1 and December 1, 1915, were 
five with a gross tonnage of 10,000 or over; fifteen with 
a gross tonnage of 7,000 to 10,000; seventeen of from 
5,000 to 7,000; six of from 4,000 ta 5,000; nine of from 
3,000 to 4,000, making a total of fifty-two or a grand 
total of ninety-eight vessels. Of these vessels eleven, 
with a gross tonnage of 51,085, are colliers; forty-seven, 
with a gross tonnage of 348,999, are bulk oil ships; thirty- 
four, with a gross tonnage of 166,208, are general freight 
ships, and six, with a gross tonnage of 40,028, are pas- 
senger and freight ships, giving a total of ninety-eight 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 606,320. 

The documented tonnage June 30, 1915, of the United 
States merchant marine consisted of 26,701 vessels with 
a gross tonnage of 8,389,429. From July 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1915, there was.an incréase in the United States 
merchant marine of 187 vessels with a gross tonnage of 


53,829, giving a total December 1, 1915, of 26,888 ves- 
sels with a gross tonnage of 8,443,258. Of the net in- 
crease, 436 vessels with a gross tonnage of 84,382 were 
built in the United States and officially numbered, and 
twenty-three vessels with a gross tonnage of 60,354 were 
admitted to American registry, as authorized under the 
act of August 18, 1914. Deducting from this total of 
459 ships with a gross tonnage of 144,736, 272 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 90,907 that were lost, abandoned, 
sold to aliens ete., leaves a net increase of 187 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 53,829. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915, 148 vessels with a gross tonnage of 
523,379 were admitted to American registry under the 
act of August 18, 1914, although they were foreign built 
vessels, while from July 1 to November 30, 1915, 
twenty-three foreign-built vessels with a gross tonnage of 
60,354 were admitted to American registry, giving a 
total December 1, 1915, of 171 vessels with a gross ton- 
nage of 583,733, among which are included six yachts 
of 2,681 gross tons. From August 18, 1914, to June 30, 
1915, sixty-six vessels with a gross tonnage of 13,017 
transferred to foreign flags under the act of August 18, 
1914, while from July 1 to November 30, 1915, twenty- 
six vessels with a gross tonnage of 24,184 were trans- 
ferred to other flags under the same act, giving a total 
of ninety-two vessels with a gross tonnage of 37,201. 





HOW THE COUNT IS RECORDED. 


Clock Shows Money Subscribed to Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Advertising Campaign. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—The red cedar shingle man- 
ufacturers of the Pacific Northwest are to raise $60,000 
nationally to advertise the red cedar shingle and $40,000 
has already heen subscribed. 

The lower hand of the clock reproduced herewith indi- 
cates the amount shingle manufacturers have already sub- 





scribed. It is hoped in the near future that both hands 
will be pointing straight up, showing that the goal has 
been reached. 


WOOD HELPS CITY DEVELOPMENT. 








Engineer Recommends Boosting for Mill Construction 
as Inducement for New Industries. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Paul P. Whitham, consult- 
ing engineer of this city and formerly engineer for the 
Seattle Port Commission, recently made an exhaustive 
report to the industrial bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce dealing with the opportunities for commercial 
development of the city. The following is an excerpt 
from this report that is very interesting from the stand- 
point of the lumber manufacturer of the Pacifie coast: 


While discussing the matter of making the local field at- 
tractive for manufacturing concerns it may be well to call 
your attention to an advantage of some importance to Seattle, 
the home of the big structural timber, that may be obtained 
by advocating the use of timber in the construction of mills 
and factories. ~ 

I have had occasion to give this subject a great deal of con- 
sideration, and I find that one of the chief reasons why 
timber is not always looked favorably upon as a building 
material is that in the past it has been greatly misused. In 
districts somewhat removed from the business center of the 
city what is known as the ‘mill type’ of construction—that 
is, masonry walls with interior columns, beams and floors of 
wood— if well protected with automatic sprinkler devices and 
properly constructed may be made practically as good a fire 
risk as a so-called absolutely fireproof building. It is also 
possible to erect entire -structures of wood, so protecting 
them that they are a very fair fire risk. Such buildings will 
cost anywhere from 20 to 50 percent less than the so-called 
permanent fireproof buildings and will serve the purpose in 
most cases just as efficiently. 

There is an additional advantage which is particularly 
applicable to this, a newly developing country, in that the 
mill or timber type of buildings may be easily and cheaply 
removed or altered to meet new conditions, or to allow for 
the rearrangement or entire replacement of plants in connec- 
tion with the expansion of business. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered by most new in 
dustrial concerns is the raising of enough capital to erect 
the necessary buildings and still have sufficient working 
margin to promote the business. The fact that here on Puget 
Sound, where timber is cheap, buildings may be put up from 
a quarter to a half less than they would cost if erected of 
the permanent type of construction might be held up as an 
inducement to the location of factories in the Puget Sound 
district. In so doing there would be a double advantage in 
the fact that the timber industry, which will remain for 
some time to come the most important in western Washing- 
ton, would be favorably affected thereby. In any event, the 
matter is of sufficient importance to be given careful consid- 
eration in connection with promotion work. 


INDUSTRY MAKES GOOD RECORD. 


Year’s Lumber Trade in St. Louis Shows Improvement 
Over That of 1914. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—The year just ending shows 
up better for the lumber industry in St. Louis than did 
1yl14. The first few months of the present year started 
off in good shape, a tair volume ot business was done 
and the prospects were excellent, but along in the sum- 
mer, when business should have been better, trade fell 
off and so continued for some time. A revival took 
place in the early part of the fall and the demand for 
lumber has increased steadily to the present time. 

The big crops harvested all over this section have 
had much to do with the stimulation of trade and have 
caused prices to advance on all items. The railroad and 
car material departments of the leading lumber compa- 
nies have had a fine business. Roads have been com- 
pelled to make improvements in their rolling stock, not 
only in the way of repairs but in the manufacture of 
new equipment. Most of the railroads have been defer- 
ring improvements and car manufacture until compelled 
to these activities and this year they could not wait 
longer. 

kixport trade is another big factor in the lumber mar- 
ket. Large orders from Great Britain and France have 
recently been placed, and that buying by those countries 
will continue for some time is pretty certain. Even 
after the war’s end great quantities of lumber of every 
description will be bought by the European markets. 
So the general opinion is that the activity in the lumber 
market, as well as the higher prices, will continue. 

Although December is usually a quiet month, owing 
to the approach of stock taking time by country yards 
as well as those in the larger cities, the present year 
sees a change and the activity continues. 

Receipts and shipments by rail in this city during the 
first eleven months of this year increased notably com- 
pared with the same period last year and up to the pres- 
ent date in December, according to statistics compiled 
by the Merchants’ Exchange. Receipts during the first 
eleven months of last year were 173,798 cars and in 
1915 during the corresponding period they were 179,756; 
absolute figures for December of the present year are not 
yet available. Shipments during the first eleven months 
of 1914 were 123,033 cars, while during the first eleven 
months of 1915 they were but 116,654. The following 
tables show the receipts and shipments for the twelve 
months of both 1914 and 1915, the figures in both cases 
for December of this year being estimated for purposes 
of comparison: 


Receipts. Receipts, Receipts, Receipts, 












cars, cars, cars, cars, 
1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 
January ... 15,235 14,480 July ...... 10,534 11,999 
February .. 15,020 14,378 August - 15,945 17,270 
March ..... 17,655 16,735 September . 16,220 16,417 
April ...... 19,065 15,770 October ... 16,269 14,899 
May «ccccee A008 15,418 November . 17,23 14,503 
SUNG cecseos 15,746 16,488 *December. 16,341 14,558 
WO Lisdictrtavbigainvudioeecceat 196,097 188,356 
*Estimated. 
Shipments, cars, Shipments, cars, 
1915. 1914. . 915. 1914, 
January ... 8,771 10,377 PIe 5048 se 10,53 11,999 
February .. 8,911 9,813 August 10,970 11,905 
March 10,565 11,340 September. 11,326 11,288 
April ..... 11,087 11,346 October ... 11,223 11,148 
MAY sceces 10,495 11,768 November.. 11,675 9,702 
SUMO cccces 11,008 12,347 *December. 10,630 9,265 
REMI R Yd <i aracrenisn auelsow ae are 127,284 132,298 
*Estimated, 


The building situation in St. Louis has not shown very 
favorably during the present year and has been rather 
disappointing. During the twelve months in 1914 the 
estimated cost of building operations amounted to $12,- 
940,629, while this year it wul be considerably less. 

During the first eleven months this year only $10,800,- 
043 estimated construction work has been done, while 
during the same period last year there was $12,561,838, 
or $1,761,795 more. The present month will undoubtedly 
fall much below the average. 

Following the beginning of the new year should come 
an improvement in building operations, as considerable 
work is in contemplation, especially dwellings and apart- 
ment houses. 

A comparative table showing the values and number 
of building permits issued during the twelve months in 
1914 and the first eleven months this year follows: 

Building Permits. 











1914 1915 

No, Amount, No. Amount. 
JARUATY 2c. ccccccve 486 $ 854,122 358 $1,094,673 
POUPOGES sccccecevce 415 908,083 561 701,062 
MOVON 66 ces:ccdccces 210 1,450,034 1,014 1,268,878 
Sere 1,090 1,734,412 1,110 986,719 
DE id des dues ncewne 1,017 1,496,603 835 937,676 
WEL op ee Saawewnee 884 1,598,625 863 1,465,695 
WEE es ccdcenueweces 826 1,287,859 721 615,148 
CS eee 729 797,165 808 932,446 
September? caccecees 753 669,032 797 800,185 
October ...cccccceee FE 1,115,874 839 1,214,618 

November ......cee.- 646 650,029 673 782,94 
December .......... 408 378,791 oteee 886 # RO ENS 
TUAW 660 csctas 8,802 S1Z,940,6B0 —«s cccee = cc cecceds 





A CORRECTION. 


In connection with a splendid photograph of the 
Fraser River mill of the Canadian Western Lumber Com- 
pany recently published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the statement was made that the plant was working 
three shifts daily cutting material for the armies of the 
Allies. The Canadian Western Lumber Company ad- 
vises, however, that this information, which came from 
a supposedly dependable source, is incorrect and that 
the mill is in fact working less than full time; moreover, 
that it has no contracts or orders for material for the 
allied governments. This correction is therefore made 
in justice to the Canadian Western Lumber Company. 
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COMPARISON OF BAND AND CIRCULAR SAW MILLS. 


Costs and Savings Contrasted—Is a Band Mill Harder to Take Care of ?—It Is Possible But Not Usual to Have Saw: 
Cared for at the Factory—Some Useful Points. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published as Inquiry No. 
73 in the Query and Comment department of the issue 
of December 11 a letter from a North Carolina sawmill 
concern which had lost its mill by fire and wanted exact 
and detailed information comparing the operation of band 
and cireular mills. The publication of this inquiry has 
brought a number of very interesting replies which in 
volume outrun the available space of the Query and Com- 
ment department and in character well warrant repro- 
duetion as a special article. 

Most of these replies are from machinery manufactur- 
ers, but two are from other sourees—one from a sawmill 
operator and the other from an expert band filer, and 
these will be given first position because the informa- 
tion which they give very thoroughly substantiates what 
is said in the other replies. 

The following letter was received from a Pennsylvania 
lumber manufacturer whose name for years has been a 
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Fig. 1—The Fay and Egan Diagram. 


well known one in connection with the operation of saw- 
mills at various points in that State. He requests that 
his name be kept confidential but this does not detract in 
any way from the value of the statement suggested from 
his long experience: 

I notice your remarks on page 25 in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN relating to band and circular mills, of which I have 
had experience for a good many years and believe I can give 
you the information requized. In the first place, it will cost 
more to build a band mill than it will a circular mill. A mill 
of the capacity which you mention I should judge would cost 
about $2.500 more than a circular. As you have your filing 
tools, which are somewhat expensive, and you would want 
four band saws, it would take less than five minutes to 
change them, so in case of breakage you would have saws on 
hand. After your band mill is ready for operation it would 
cost you perhaps in the neighborhcod of about $4 a day 
extra to run it. This would be mostly the difference in the 
cost of a band saw filer’s wages, which would be much more 
than a circular filer. You would perhaps have to pay $5 or 
$6 a day for a band saw filer. Of course, you could do your 
filing for your other saws that you use in the mill; and you 
would gain on a cut of 30,000 feet about 3,000 feet of 
lumber, so you see you would be the gainer. If you once 
start in on a band mill I am satisfied you would use no 
other. Of course, taking small tracts of timber, running 
from 1.000,000 to 5,000,000 feet, it would hardly pay to 
put in a band mill, although I am using a six- and seven-foot 
band mill on smaller tracts and have put them in on tracts 
as low as 3,000,000 feet. Those small mills generally cost me 
about $7,000 set up and all ready to run. 

You are aware the circular mill manufacturers would per- 
haps not agree with my statement, but you can figure it out 
yourself when you run this circular saw with about an 8 
gage, and a band saw with a 14 gage. 

You will also find band sawed lumber more easily sold than 
circular sawed lumber and as a rule you can get a little 
better price for it. 

What an Expert Band Saw Filer Says. 

The following letter 
filer in the South: 

In the first place I would suggest the installation of the 
band mill by all means, as you would save one board in every 
eight you cut from the log. You only have to carry % of 
an inch in the swage of the band saw tooth, while with the 
circular saw you are obliged to carry 4 inch full in swage 
of tooth, which, you see, is a saving of % of an inch in every 
line you saw. 

In regard to the upkeep of the band saw: if your timber is 
free from iron such as spikes and chain dogs broken off in 
the logs, I consider the band saw the cheapest. 

Should a band saw crack or break, it can be mended very 
easily and with little expense, after you have the proper 
filing room equipment. You are obliged to employ a good filer 
in the circular mill as well as the band mill. It would be 
impractical to try to have enough saws on hand to keep the 
mill running and let the manufacturer keep them in running 
condition. You have to have the filer on the ground to do 
the work whenever a saw comes off the wheel. All you need 
is a good filing room equipment and a good, practical millman 
or filer to look after the saws and you will have no trouble. 

I would recommend any one of the standard makes of band 


comes from an expert band saw 


mills. The wheels should not be less than 8 or 9 feet in 
diameter. Saws should be 12 inches wide, 14 gage. 


The first cost of filing room equipment is a little more than 
the cost of the circular equipment, but you would soon offset 
this in the saving of timber and, furthermore, your lumber 
would be more easily manufactured, which should add some- 
thing to the ready sale of it. 

The output of the band mill I have given you, if the saws 
are properly fitted, should equal the cut of the circular mill 
you mention. 








In explanation of the last paragraph it should be said 
that the original inquirer referred to a 54-inch cireular 
mill. 

Practical to Keep Extra Saws on Hand. 

This contributor makes a statement which is in accor- 
dance with the general practice of maintaining a filing 
room and filer at the sawmill. That it is not only pos- 
sible but entirely practical in some cases to keep a sufii- 
cient number of saws to have them cared for by the 
manufacturer at the factory or by some nearby saw 


maker is indicated in the following letter from a well 
known manufacturer, which also gives other practical 
information: 


We attach hereto a bulletin covering the Fay-Egan No. 361 
band sawmill on which you will find a line sketch, reproduced 
from actual saw cuts, that shows clearly and emphatically 
the lumber saving value of a band sawmill as compared to 
a circular sawmill, the difference in favor of the band mill 
being fully 20 percent. In other words, a given amount of 
logs that on a circular mill would cut up into 8,000 feet of 
merchantable lumber would, if cut on a band mill, yield ap- 
proximately 10,000 feet of merchantable lumber. 

Furthermore, the band-sawed lumber will be of uniform 
thickness, with a notable absence of bull heads on the ends, 
and (if the blade is properly cared for) practically free from 
saw marks, so that the band-sawed lumber will bring any- 
where from 10 to 25 percent better prices than circular-sawed 
stuff. 

You can depend on the above analysis, for the reason that 
we manufacture both band and circular mills and, while we 
always strongly urge a band saw mill outfit wherever the 
mill is to be used steadily, we are in position to furnish also, 
where sinall amounts of intermittent work or special con- 
ditions warrant, the installation of the cheaper circular mill. 
In other words, we have no axe to grind either way, and have 
simply gathered these facts from our experience in manufac- 
turing and selling both types and are frank to give them 
to a prospective purchaser, regardless of which type of ‘mill 
he expects to purchase. 

For a mill cutting 30,000 feet a day there is no question 
whatever about the big advantage of the band saw mill, as 
compared with the circular. 

Of course, it takes a better man to keep a band saw blade 
in shape; not that the band saw requires so much greater 
care, but because of the fact that the majority of the circular 
saw mill owners do not give their circular blades the care 
that they should have. In other words, to keep blades in 
perfect trim it takes just as much skill on either type, but 
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Fig. 2—An Interesting Study of Band and Circular Results. 


a band saw blade must be kept in good shape to get the re- 
sults, whereas a circular blade will cut somehow in almost 
any kind of shape that it may be hammered into. 

Without knowing the exact location of your correspondent’s 
mill, we are not in position to say just what arrangements 
could be made for taking care of his saw blades. In certain 
sections of the country it has been found very satisfactory 
and profitable for the smaller mill owners to contract with 
a saw maker in their locality, at so much per year, to keep 
their blades in order. They then buy a certain number of 
blades, keeping part at the mill and the remainder at the 
factory, so that they at ail times have their blades in fine 
trim, and know exactly how much their blade upkeep expense 
is going to be from month to month. 

E. C. SCHWERTMAN, 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The illustration referred to is herewith reproduced as 
Figure No. 1. The three cuts of a 17 gage band saw 
shown in the diagram are a little less than 3g of an 
inch, while the three cuts of the 6 gage circular are 1% 
inches. 

Shows How Saving Can be Made. 


The Berlin Machine Works, as its contribution on this 
question, refers to an article by Albert B. Carstens 
which appeared in its well known house organ, ‘‘ Berlin 
Quality,’’ for September, 1915. These two interesting 
diagrams were used which are reproduced here as Figures 
2 and 3. The upper half of the diagram represents the 
successive saw kerfs of a 16 gage band saw and the 
lower half the successive kerfs of a 7-gage circular board 
rig. The accompanying explanation of the cut states 
that with a circular saw 16.2 percent of the log is con- 
verted into sawdust while the corresponding percentage 
with the band saw is but 7.2 percent. The square shaded 
portion in the upper half of the diagram represents the 
two boards saved by the band over the circular, while 
the wedge-shaped pieces in the upper and lower half of 


the diagram show the portion of the log reduced to s: 
dust by the two methods of sawing. The text of the 
accompanying article makes the following interesting 
statement : 


The following table gives the number of extra boards saved 
from logs of different diameter when cutting on the 15-gage 
band mill. The width of these extra boards, the Saving in 
board feet and the marketable value of this saving per 20-foot 
length are also given. By use of this table, the possible 
saving on any ordinary run of logs may be very closely 
approximated, : 


Diam. No. of Extra Width of Board Feet 

of Boards Extra Saved per Value at 

Log. Saved. Boards. 20’ length. $20 M. 
28.5 inches 2 22.2 inches 72 $1.44 
26 inches 1 21.8 inches 33 .66 
24 inches 1 19.2 inches 30 60 
22 = inches 1 16.2 inches 27 54 
20 inches 1 15.6 inches 23 46 
18 inches 1 14.2 inches 23 46 
16 inches 1 12.6 inches 20 40 


For example: If a band mill were cutting fifty perfectly 
sound 2-foot logs of 20-foot length an hour the market saved 
at $20 a thousand would be $30 an hour or $240 per eight- 
hour day. It can easily be seen how quickly an equipment of 
this kind would pay for itself out of the saving effected. The 
reader will understand, of course, that ideal log conditions 
have been assumed throughout this discussion and that the 
values given in the above table are maximum values, but even 
under conditions that are below average, a remarkable saving 
is certain to result. 


This article goes farther than the sawing of logs and 
shows the saving of material in ripping. In Figure No, 
3 the shaded portion shows the number of 3-inch strips 
which could be ripped out from the ten original boards 
cut on the circular head rig from the log shown in 
Figure 2, using a 13 gage circular rip saw. If the rip- 
ping were done on a 20 gage band rip saw the five addi- 
tional strips shown in the unshaded portion of the dia- 
gram would also be secured, or an increase in the market- 
able portion of the log from 55.9 percent by circular 
ripping to 63.7 percent by band saw ripping. While this 
is beyond the original question of relative efficiencies of 
original sawing equipment it is nevertheless an interest- 
ing point. The saving by band ripping over circular rip- 
ping is in this case nearly 14 percent. 

E. C. Mershon, for W. B. Mershon & Co., well known 
manufacturers of band sawing machinery ‘of Saginaw, 
Mich., sends the following characteristic and interesting 
contribution in which he touches lightly upon relative 
efficiencies but also goes into the question of upkeep 
of saws in an interesting way: 


Your clipping, “Comparison of Band and Circular Mills,” 
brings up a subject that has been discussed thoroughly and 
thrashed out in such a way that we doubt if it is your desire 
to bring out this question in detail. If there is nothing 
better offered you might make use of the following compari- 
son : 

The question of whether to use a band or circular and the 
relative merits of these is one with which we have had to 
do ever since we have been advocating the use of the band 
and circular saws. We have had to convince customers who 
were of exactly the frame of mind of your correspondent that 
it was to their advantage to put in the band, and the way we 
used to put it was as follows: 

Compared with the circular resaw, taking out 14% inch, we 
could save 1/32-inch in saw kerf, sawing more smoothly and 
saving another 1/32-inch in accuracy of sawing. Thus in 
effect we saved 50 percent of waste in sawing and at the 
same time we would guarantee to maintain the capacity of 
the circular saw. 

I think this would state the case practically in connection 
with your correspondent’s inquiry. Thus, if he is taking out 
¥%-inch with his circular he could save at least 50 percent 
in his saw kerf, and do more accurate work, maintaining his 
capacity. 

Now, as to the difficulty of fitting the band saws, as com- 
pared with taking care of the circular. ‘The band saw is 
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Fig. 3—Illustrates Saving by Use of Band Rip Saw. 
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much more easily hammered for tension than the circular, 
as centrifugal force does not have to be taken into considera- 
tion ; neither does heating of the saw arbor. And thus, while 
with a 54-inch circular saw the average filer would have to 
send the saw back to the manufacturer for rehammering 
when the tension was drawn, he would tension the band saws 
himself. 
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In other words, with the band saws the ordinary saw filer 
is capable not only of being a saw filer but of being a saw 
maker. There is no trade more easily picked up than that 
of fitting band saws. After he has learned to file one tooth 
correctly he has learned to fit every tooth, and after he has 
learned to put tension into one foot in length of a saw blade 
he has learned how to tension every foot. 

For a very small expense for tuition and a very small ex- 
pense for time, a man with a good mechanical head on his 
shoulders can learn all of the mysteries in connection with 
the fitting of band saw blades. 

In conclusion, under all ordinary circumstances the band 
saw is, of course, the sort of mill that should be installed. 
It should be installed not as a side issue, but the mill owners 
should realize that it is worth while for them to know the 
business of band saw fitting, the same as it would be the 
business of a dairy farmer to know how to milk. 


Interesting Point Raised. 


The point which Mr. Mershon makes, that a band saw 
is mechanically a more simple cutting tool to take care 
of than a circular saw, is an interesting one which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not remember having seen 
stated before in-so forcible a way. It is, however, very 
vividly recalled that many band saws have been noted, 
particularly in river mills where experience with iron 
spikes is common, which were full of brazed joints and 
had been cut down by successive filings and teeth shap- 
ings to a small proportion of their original width, which 
were still humming merrily and turning out good lumber. 

One should not lose sight either of the interesting point 
made in the communication from Mr. Schwertman, of 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, that a cireu'si saw will 


operate somehow, even if in poor mechanical condition, 
while a band saw must be kept in fairly good cutting con- 
dition. This in itself goes far to explain why some eir- 
cular sawn lumber is so poorly manufactured. 

The above symposium, it will be noted, presents 
chiefly the arguments for band mills, although some of 
the replies are from manufacturers who also supply 
cireular sawing rigs. There are, of course, still certain 
places where a. circular saw can be used to better ad- 
vantage than a band mill, and the boundaries of this 
legitimate field of the circular saw, it must ‘be confessed, 
are not defined with any very great accuracy in the 
present symposium. Perhaps some advocates of the 
circular mill may desire to contribute further along this 
line. 





The 





Outlook for 





The lumber industry, defined as the process of liqui- 
dating stumpage by manufacturing trees into lumber, is 
facing a year of promise. Once more the lumberman is 
beginning to get something for his tree. The horizon 
looms with new opportunities, new problems. A fair and 
reasonable degree of prosperity seems to be assured. Yet 
the situation is by no means without its danger, and 
many thoughtful lumbermen believe the industry is now 
facing the most difficult situation that has presented 
itself since the famous year of 1907. 

A year ago conditions were so plainly defined and sim- 
ple in their solution that the entire industry unanimously 
stood for retrenchment and conservative development. 
There began a great forward movement in codperative 
effort to regulate cut, to reduce the cost of production, 
to take up the lost motion between the mill and the con- 
sumer, and to develop and extend the uses of lumber. 


The Help of Trade Journals. 


The trade journals assumed a higher plane of useful- 
ness than they had ever before reached, to the manufac- 
turer, the retailer, and the manufacturing consumer. 
The technical articles presented during the year connected 
with the manufacture, marketing, drying of lumber, cost 
accounting, merchandising methods, railroad tariffs, ex- 
port possibilities, wood construction, building codes, com- 
munity development, would form a complete reference 
library for the industry. This development of the trade 
journal as a purveyor of technical and market news has 
been accompanied by a tendency to let the lumbermen 
solve the problems of their business for themselves. The 
older pose of paternalism has been outgrown and enlight- 
ening, informing and impartial comment has taken its 
place in the editorial columns. 

But the greatest change in lumber trade journalism 
and the most significant is in the advertising columns. 
Instead of the perfunctory cards of lumber firms and 
manufacturers of mill machinery we find real, live adver- 
tising matter. During the last three or four years this 
change has gradually come about, but 1915 shows more 
columns of real advertising than any two previous years. 
Look into your old files of trade papers and see this for 
yourself, The page after page of advertising you find 
now is not placed to help a deserving cause but is a busi- 
ness proposition, in which the results are tabbed as care- 
fully, perhaps more carefully, than in any other line of 
investment. 

The Year’s Economies. 


The tendency toward more efficient methods which has 
been developing in all lines of industry during the last 
few years has, under the stress of the low realization, 
made wonderful strides in the lumber industry during 
the last twelve months. This seeking for better methods 
and for better product has developed new practices all 
along the great firing line of expense, from the forest 
management to marketing. The same marvelous spirit 
of thrift that enabled the great railroad systems to 
reduce their operating expenses almost in the exact pro- 
portion that their gross revenue declined has permeated 
all branches of the lumber industry. Never before has 
there been so great an effort to utilize the by-products of 
the forest and the waste of the mill. Burner after 
burner has been discarded. By-product plants are devel- 
oping in multifarious variety. Larger marketing units 
are being formed. The loss between the producer and the 
retailer and manufacturing consumer is being eliminated. 
The big wholesalers of lumber are becoming manufac- 
turers, and the manufacturers by grouping three or four 
or more smaller mills and, working through a single 
sales office, are becoming wholesalers. In a word, the 
industry has been cleaning house. 


Co-operation and Its Results. 


The greatest progress made during the last year has 
heen admittedly in intelligent codperation. The story 
cf the year’s advance is almost incredible. This codpera- 
tion has proceeded along three lines: the collection and 
Cissemination of information, collective advertising, and 
industrial unity. Volumes could be written of the work 
Cone in all these lines of effort. 

Through the highly developed statistical organization 
of the great producing associations a result has been 
obtained during the last sixty days that should lend a 
glorified halo to the once too carelessly considered report 
blank from the association secretary. In these last sixty 
days lumber prices have advanced. It may be that the 
mereased demand of lumber was wholly due to causes 
Independent of the industry, but it was the sales bulle- 
tins, the cut and shipment reports and the apparently sim- 
ple little barometer that had back of it accurate produc- 
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tion figures, weekly returns of orders and shipments from 
a great producing region that put the price of lumber 
all over the United States to where it economically be- 
longed, by virtue of existing supply and demand, im- 
mediately and promptly, thus giving the advance to the 
producer who needed it to save him from actual loss. The 
history of the lumber market for the last sixty days 
has justified association machinery for collecting and 
disseminating. information on market conditions. 


Success in Lumber Advertising. 


Equally plain demonstration could be made of the 
value of codperative advertising of lumber carried on by 
the various associations. The simple fact that every as- 
sociation that has expended money for advertising is now 
planning to increase its appropriation for the coming 
year means volumes. The straws by which the way of 
the wind is determined—inquiries are the first direct 
result. These inquiries come in almost overwhelming 
volume from the few hundred a month from the modest 
advertising of birch panels, to nine thousand inquiries 
a week now piling up for southern pine. Cypress a year 
ago was an almost isolated example of successful lum- 
ber advertising. Now the list of woods runs to nearly a 
dozen, and the annual appropriation to nearly half a 
million dollars. This advertising does not claim credit 
for the recent revival of lumber trade, nor is its aim to 
create higher prices. What it is universally trying to do, 
and what it is slowly accomplishing, is better understand- 
ing among the consumers of the nation as to the right, 
proper and economical uses for which wood, and the 
various kinds of wood, are adapted. Only thus can be 
laid a firm foundation for stable conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

Unity of Action a Power. 


The third line of association progress has been the most 
fundamental, the deepest, and therefore the least obvious, 
and perhaps the least appreciated by lumbermen them- 
selves. This is the process of unification that has taken 
place most markedly during the last year. There have 
always been great national problems for the industry to 
face. There have always been sincere attempts on the 
part of the leaders of the industry to meet on common 
ground to solve them, but only during the last twelve 
months have the beginnings of a real, underlying unity 
in the industry appeared; in the gathering of the funds 
for national trade extension work; in the presenting of 
the conditions of the industry from North to South and 
from East to West before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; and in consideration of the reclassification of lum- 
ber rates before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In these matters the lumber producers of the whole 
nation meet together to the common interest of all, 
From the Pacific States, from the South, from the At- 
lantie coast, from the Inland Empire, come representa- 
tives to these national conferences, and out of these con- 
ferences is developing a real tangible unity that is indis- 
pensable to the industry’s future. The hardwood indus- 
try still has an outward appearance of conflict, but there 
is reason to believe that this is superficial, and there is 
— that one set of rules will soon be an accomplished 

act. 
Lessons and Problems for the New Year. 


Thus comes the industry to face the year 1916. How- 
ever fraught with gravity and danger may be the enjoy- 
ment of this prosperity to the nation, lumbermen feel 
that the share of it which has tardily come to them is on 
the firm basis of the country’s growth and development, 
the normal result of the preceding years of curtailment 
and retrenchment. There.is every indication that normal 
production and reasonable prices will continue through 
the year. But even the smallest measure of prosperity 
in our industry is more trying than adversity. Pride 
goeth before a fall, and over-confidence is the mother of 
imprudence. Many will turn wholly from the work of 
organized effort to the temporarily absorbing adjustments 
of their own operation, forgetting its ultimate depend- 
ence upon the conditions of the industry as a whole. 

The year 1916 brings a special need as well as a spe- 
cial “opportunity for codperative effort in two particular 
lines. First of these is codperative regulation of produc- 
tion. The old talk of the swing of the pendulum belongs 
to other days. We must stop its destructive swing. 
With the havoe of unreasonably low prices we are all but 
too familiar, but against the possibility of unreasonably 
high prices there may come as great need of wise regula- 
tion. Prices of lumber are not yet up to the reasonable 
realization to which the industry is entitled, but when 
lumber prices rise beyond the reasonable level the process 
of killing the golden goose begins, Our market is con- 


tracted at the same time our production is over-stimu- 
lated. This wholly indefensible process of economic 
cause and effect that lumbermen allow to bring about the 
lowest level of consumption at the same time we reach 
the highest level of production, in the name of our nat- 
ural resources of unreplaceable forest, in the name of 
the great industrial army of workers in the industry, 
needs righting. 


Work of National Scope. 


The second line of opportunity that 1916 offers is in 
the building of a foreign trade—a work calling for big- 
ger units than we have yet reached, and for constructive 
measures, either of the executive or legislative depart- 
ments of our Government, that call for the wisest and 
most experienced counsel. This building of a foreign 
trade in lumber is not alone the concern of the Gulf or 
the Pacific coast but in the great interplay of competi- 
tion in the industry its furtherance becomes equally the 
concern of all. 

Right now, at the beginning of 1916, the American 
people and the Government at Washington are favorably 
inclined to constructive measures that will make this rea- 
sonable regulation of production a possibility in the lum- 
ber industry, and favorably inclined to such codperation 
of interest as will open the way for the development of 
foreign trade. The danger to the industry is lest a 
dollar or two advance in the price of lumber shall cause 
us to neglect these deeper problems. 

The year 1915 has been a year of the greatest real 
development the lumber industry has known. We are 
coming upon a new season of prosperity. These seasons 
have been our undoing in the past. Let us hope we have 
reached a high development within our industry that 
will enable us to make a wiser and more permanent use 
of the favorable conditions that greet us with the com- 
ing year. 


PROTESTS AGAINST FALSE ADVERTISING. 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Dec. 24.—The ‘sales department 
of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, of this 
place, is represented at Sioux Falls, 8S. D., by W. T. 
Keith, of the W. T. Keith Lumber Company, who recently 
sent to that company an advertisement clipped from a 
copy of the Sioux City Tribune which read as follows: 

Cut Rates oN LUMBER—Buy direct from the Puget Sound 
Mills. Common lumber, $8; silo, $19.50; shingles, $1.55. 
All grades guaranteed. Highest references. Send us your 
specifications. P. O. Box 1203, Seattle, Washington. Men- 
tion Sioux City Tribune when writing. 

R. J. Menz, sales manager of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Company, wrote a letter to the postmaster at 
Seattle, Wash., saying that in the opinion of the com- 
pany the advertisement was placed in the Tribune by 
someone trying boldly to create a doubt in the minds of 
any retail lumbermen that chanced to read it as to the 
consistency and continuity of the trade policy followed 
by the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, which is 
to sell only to those engaged regularly in the several 
branches of the lumber trade, or else to parade upon 
the ‘‘excellent standing that the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Company deservedly enjoys with the lumber trade 
in lumber and shingle consuming territory.’’ The letter 
further protested against giving postoffice privileges to 
advertisers seeking to conceal their identity by the use 
of blind addresses or postoffice box numbers and who, for ° 
their own profit, do not hesitate to prey upon the good 
reputation and standing of well known Pacific coast man- 
ufacturing concerns, such as the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Company. 

In closing his letter Mr. Menz said he would greatly 
appreciate it if the postmaster would turn over to the 
Federal superintendent of inspectors his letter and the 
accompanying advertisement in order that the intentions 
of the advertisers might be examined, and would, if 
allowed by the department to do so, acquaint the Puget 
Sound company with all information of interest. 
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CANADIAN TIMBER VALUES ESTIMATED. 


According to a recent issue of Commerce Reports the 
values of the various classes of timber produced by the 
Provinces of Canada in 1914, together with the values of 
the forest products, total $176,672,000, being divided as 
follows: Lumber, lath and shingles $67,500,000; fire 
wood, $60,500,000; pulpwood, $15,500,000; posts and 
rails, $9,500,000; cross ties, $9,000,000; square timber 
exported, $400,000; cooperage, $1,900,000; poles, $700,- 
000; logs exported, $850,000; tanning material, $22,000; 
round mining timbers, $500,000; miscellaneous exports, 
$300,000; miscellaneous products, $10,000,000. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





PLANS TO COVER GREAT STOCKS. 


West Coast Company Offers an Innovation—Resources 
and Equipment of Big Plants. 


TAcoMA, WASH. 

At the new modern plant of the Pacifie States Lumber 
Company, at Selleck, near Tacoma, Wash., plans are 
being made for an innovation in the handling of north 
Pacific coast lumber. Manager E. B. Shields is planning 
to build open sheds over the entire rough lumber yard, 
so that all the lumber will be under cover to prevent 
it from absorbing the moisture of the winter rains. As 
an experiment a shed will be built over one alley, and if 
this proves satisfactory the building of sheds will be 
continued over the rest of the yard. It is the idea that 
the roof shall extend over the piles of lumber nearly to 
the middle of the space between the piles, so that loading 
to the cars, which are run over standard gage tracks 
through the entire yard, can be made under cover in the 
wintertime, without the stock getting wet. 

The output of the Pacifie States Lumber Company’s 
mill and the mill of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, 
at Mineral, on the Milwaukee Railroad, not far from 
Tacoma, is handled through the joint offices in the 
Tacoma Building, Tacoma. J. G. Dickson is salesmana- 
ger and J. B. Kellogg assistant sales manager. The 
officers of the Pacifie States Lumber Company are: 
Edward Cookingham, president; E. B. Shields, vice pres- 
ident and manager; J. G. Dickson, secretary, and A. 
Cookingham, treasurer. The officers of the Mineral Lake 
Lumber Company are: George 8S. Long, president; J. G. 
Dickson, vice president and manager; Hugh Stewart, 
secretary, and A. Cookingham, treasurer. Mr. Long is 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, which 
concern is interested in the Mineral Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, but not in the other. Otherwise the interests in 
the two companies are similar. 

The plant of the Pacifie States Lumber Company, a 
view of which is shown herewith, was completed and 
began sawing in May, 1914, taking the place of a plant 
that burned a few months before. It is equipped with 
an 11-foot single band head saw, a 14-inch gang, a 12- 
inch edger and a 6-foot Mershon band resaw, and turns 
out between 150,000 and 160,000 feet of iumber in ten 
hours. There is a timber sizer in the extension of the 
main mill floor that surfaces 24-30 inches; a travelling 
erane with 100-foot span on a track 320 feet long, which 
handles the timbers. At the end of the sorting plat- 
form the lumber is elevated to a platform from which it 
is loaded on dry kiln trucks.. There are three North 
Coast dry kilns for the lumber and another for the han- 
dling of the shingles, of which about 125,000 are manu- 
factured daily. The planing mill is also equipped with 
up-to-date wood working machinery and there are five 
sheds for storing dressed lumber, having a combined ¢a- 
pacity of 10,000,000 feet. 

Standard railway cars are run into the dry shed and 
also through all the alleys in the lumber yard, where the 
lumber is loaded direct into cars for eastern shipment. 

The plant of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, at 
Mineral, Wash., has a cireular head saw equipment, an 
8-inch edger, a 7-foot band resaw and cuts about 100,000 
feet every ten hours. There is a good planing mill here 
and two dry kilns for lumber. 

The Pacific States and the Mineral Lake Lumber 
companies have a branch office at Minneapolis, in charge 
of A. W. King. They are represented at Billings, Mont., 





by F. W. Smith; at Fargo, N. D., by W. W. Wilkinson, 
and at Sioux City, Ia., by Joseph Lean. These are all 
old-time salesmen with a large acquaintance among. the 
buyers of coast lumber products. Owing to the fact that 
these companies manufacture fir, cedar, hemlock and 
spruce lumber and cedar shingles, they are in a posi- 
tion to specialize in mixed earloads to the retail yard 
trade. At the present time they have about 20,000,000 
feet of lumber in pile at Selleck and 10,000,000 feet in 
pile at Mineral. 
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LOOKS FOR A BOOM IN PILING. 


Western Railroads Make Heavy Demands—Pole and 
Post Trade Corresponds. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

C. P. Lindsley, president of Lindsley Bros. Company, 

extensive producer of western cedar posts, poles, piling, 
ties and cross-arms, and also vice president of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, Winchester, Ida., returned 
this week after four weeks’ absence in the East and 
reports that there is more business in sight than he 
has seen for several years. 
i. A. Lindsley, vice president of the Lindsley Bros. 
Company, states that it is at the present time experi- 
encing a flurry in the piling business and several of 
the larger railroads are inquiring for large orders of 
piling to be filled in the early spring, which Mr. Linds- 
ley believes indicates that this branch of the cedar busi- 
ness will increase proportionately with the pole and 
post business. He also expects that post prices, which 
are now lower than for a great many years, will be 
sharply advanced early in the new year. 

The Lindsley Bros. Company has on hand at the pres- 
ent time a little over 100,000 long poles, averaging 
about 40 feet in length, and about 1,500,000 posts un- 
der contract and in stock, located on all transcontinen- 
tal railroads. Its pole yards are scattered from Shuswap 
Lakes and Enderby district, B. C., to points on the Mil- 
waukee railroad in Idaho. It operates a yard in Min- 
neapolis, which enables the company to give eastern 
buyers greater accommodations and prompt shipments. 
It carries there from 5,000 to 7,000 long poles, from 
30 to 80 feet in length, and at present is building a 
treating plant at these yards. This gives the company 
three complete treating plants for treating the butts 
of poles, either with creosote or carbolineum, the others 
being at Nakusp, B. C., this said to be the only pole treat- 
ing plant in Canada, and one at Priest River, Ida., for 
the accommodation of its customers west of the Mis- 
souri River. 

R. L. Bayne, formerly in the Chicago office of the 
Lindsley Bros. Company, and for several years in the 
general offices in Spokane, Wash., has been in charge 
of the Minneapolis office in the MeKnight Building 
since it was established last winter. The Wendell & 
Maeduffie Company is the New York representative, 
and F. O. Grayson, in the La Salle Building, St. Louis, 
represents it in that section. 

‘*Tt is our opinion that there are not enough poles in 
stock in the West at the present time to take care of 
another year’s business,’’ said E. A. Lindsley, ‘‘and I 
look for a strengthening of prices within the next two 
or three months, on certain sizes only. Short poles and 
extra long poles will probably not experience any ad- 
vance, but the 35 and 40 footers, which are the most 
commonly used, will undoubtedly receive a boost in 
price as they get scarcer.’’ 


WILL RUN BUT ONE MILL OF THREE. 


Montana Company Closes Two Plants—Big Spiiag 
Trade Is Expected. 





BONNER, Mon 

The plant of the lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company at this point shut down the 
middle of November, and since then extensive repairs 
and improvements have been made so the plant wil! be 
in excellent shape to begin its winter run about Janu- 
ary 15. It will continue in operation through the year, 

This plant will prokably run night and day, as it will 
be the only mill the company expects to operate in 
1916. Logging operations on the Big Blackfoot River 
for the Bonner plant are being carried on extensively 
and there will be an ample supply of logs ahead for 
the season’s operations. 

The company’s plant at Hamilton, Mont., was oper- 
ated in 1915, but it is now closed dows and it is rather 
indefinite as to when it will ke operated again, as its 
timber supply is inadequate, until a considerable rail- 
road extension is built, and this will not be done in the 
immediate future. There is a stock of about 20,000,000 
feet of lumber at this mill, all in excellent shipping con- 
dition, and this will be marketed during the winter and 
spring. 

The plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
at St. Regis, Mont., was not run during 1915, but there 
is still about 23,000,000 feet of lumber on hand there 
that will be moved this year. 

Kenneth Ross, the manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the company, says that it has not been over- 
flooded with orders by any means, but he really believes 
that when orders for spring stocks will begin to be 
placed, dry lumber on hand in a shipping condition will 
be disposed of readily at fair prices. He certainly hopes 
that this will be the condition, and that there will be 
some better things in store for the long-suffering lum- 
ber manufacturers of the western country. 





CLEARING EXPENSE IS CUT. 


Tacoma, WasuH., Dec. 24.—A method of clearing 
logged-off land at less than $50 an acre, making the 
clearing up pay for itself with one seeding, is being 
demonstrated on the John Snell farm, near the western 
Washington experiment station just outside of Tacoma. 
The land was formerly a cedar swamp and the clearing 
is being done under the direction of L. E, Olson, of 
Napavine, who has had fifteen years’ experience clearing 
land. The same type of land on the station ground cost 
$100 an acre to clear by donkey engine and gin pole. 
On the Snell farm an eight horsepower specially designed 
gasoline engine, geared to produce 60 horsepower, is 
being used for pulling and piling. A 200-foot inch pull- 
ing eable and a 400-foot half-inch -haulback are being 
used, each on a separate drum. No gin pole is used 
for piling. The work is being done by three men at an 
estimated cost of $11 a day for engine and men, with 
an oceasional extra powder man. The gasoline engine 
is said to do the work just as well with a much smaller 
crew and with very little powder, only $75 worth having 
been used on eight acres thus far cleared. The engine 
is quickly and easily moved and no time is lost setting 
up a gin pole. 
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EXTENSIVE PLANT OF THE PACIFIC STATES LUMBER COMPANY AT SELLECK, WASH., TO BE EQUIPPED WIG" SHED 
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ILLINOIS ARCHITECTS ANSWER GRADING QUESTIONS. 


Replies Made to Exhaustive Queries of the Forest Service—Customs of the Craft—Inroads of Substitutes—Government 
Standardizing of Qualities and Unit Stresses Proposed. 


The Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects met in Chicago Dezember 21 for further 
consideration of the subject of lumber grading and 
to frame replies to a series of questions submitted for 
the chapter’s consideration by the Forest Service. 

The questions asked and the replies approved by the 
chapter follow: 


Q. In specifying the quality of lumber do you use the 
standard grading rules of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association? For your use, are the grading rules of 
any particular associations more satisfactory than others 
and, if so, which are satisfactory and which are not? 

A. For the reason that lumber manufactured by dif- 
ferent mills varies considerably even under the grading 
rules of the same association, the majority of architects 
do not use existing grading rules without more or less 
amending or supplementing same. 

In light construction the grading rules of different 
associations are usually specified. 

Grading rules for flooring and some kinds of interior 
finish lumber are more generally used. 

From the above, it can be inferred that the grading 
rules of the Hardwood Lumber Association are more 
acceptable than the grading rules for structural timbers. 

Q. From your experience in using or attempting to 
use the standard grading rules, in what respects have 
you found them impracticable or unsatisfactory for your 
use? 

A. This question has been partially answered by 
statements made in answering question No. 1. 

One difficulty in using standard grading rules is that 
heretofore they have lacked a permanent standard. 
Standard grading rules classify timber with respect to 
the maximum amount of defects and do not take into 
consideration the relative strength quality of the mate- 
rial. 

Q. If you do not use standard grading rules, do you 
formulate your own specifications for lumber? How do 
these differ from standard association grading rules, and 
are they based on standard association grades? 

A. The architect who does not use the standard grad- 
ing rules in his specifications, in addition to stating the 
maximum amount of defects which will be accepted 
specifies a certain proportion of heartwood. 

Q. Do you inspect lumber before your final accept- 
ance? Do you ever request dealers to submit samples 
with the idea that the samples represent the quality of 
lumber the dealers will furnish? 

A. The majority of architects inspect lumber before 
final acceptance. Dealers are not requested to submit 
samples of structural lumbers, but do submit samples of 
finishing lumber. Structural lumber would vary so 
greatly that a sample would be useless. 

Q. Does the variation in the quality of material se- 
cured under the same grading rule from different sources 
and different mills cause you trouble? Is it a source 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the consumer? 

A. There is a great variation in the quality of mate- 
rial furnished under the same grading rules from differ- 
ent sources and this trouble is necessarily a source of 
dissatisfaction to the consumer. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how present asso- 
ciation grading rules can be revised so as to make them 
better adapted to your needs? 

A. If it were possible, we should like to see the 
Government make grading rules which would serve as 
standards for different classes of materials. This grad- 
ing should take into consideration the density and 
strength quality of structural timbers, as well as cer- 
tain defects. 

Q. From your experience, do you believe that lumber 
can be manufactured from the log in such a way as 
to make it better adapted than at present to your needs 
and to those of the consumer? If so, what suggestions 
would you make? 

A. This is a question of manufacture and as archi- 
tects we have not enough technical knowledge to make 
suggestions. 

Q. After your specifications as to lumber have been 
drawn, either according to standard grading rules or 











otherwise, do you experience difficulty in getting the 
grade or quality of lumber specified? If so, how much, 
if any, from your experience, is this due to deliberate 
grade manipulation on the part of lumber dealers? 

A. The amount of lumber which it is necessary to 
reject as not being of specified quality varies directly 
as the reputation of the mills and contractors. Some 
contractors and mills always furnish satisfactory mate- 
rials and others to the contrary. 

Some trouble is experienced by a regrading of lumber 
while in the hands of the local lumber dealer. 

The proposal of some of the manufacturers of longleaf 
yellow pine lumber to stamp the kind and grade of 
material at the mill, together with their name and trade 
mark, would add to the certainty of getting satisfactory 
and uniform lumber at the job where trade mark. could 
be inspected. : 

Q. Has it been your experience that the quality of 
lumber is becoming poorer and that it is increasingly 
difficult to get the quality of lumber specified? 

A. The majority of architects think that the quality 
of lumber furnished under a certain grading is not so 
good as formerly furnished under the same grading sev- 
eral years ago. It would seem that grading rules have 
been modified to permit poorer qualities: of lumber be- 
ing supplied. This is probably due to the fact that a 
lumber manufacturer tries to use more of the tree than 
formerly. 

Q. To what extent, if any, are contractors a factor 
in increasing the cost of lumber to the consumer? Do 
contractors in some cases figure a profit on lumber in 
addition to that to which they are legitimately entitled 
for their contract services? If so, to what extent is it 
practiced, namely, is it a common practice in some com- 
munities or with certain classes of contractors? 

A. It is not the usual practice for contractors to add 
more than a legitimate profit on lumber used in the 
building. It is probable, of course, that the less reliable 
contractors try to substitute a poorer grade than is 
specified, which. however, is true regarding all materials 
entering into the building construction. 

Q. To what extent do contractors buy lumber direct 
from the mills? Do you consider it practical for con- 
tractors to obtain all their lumber direct from the mills 
without entering into a regular lumber business on the 
side? 

A. It is probable that only contractors having the 
largest volume of business can make a practice of 
buying direct from the mills. The average contractor 
buys from the local lumber dealer or broker. Except in 
very large undertakings, the latter practice is the most 
practical. 

Q. In the construction of the average wooden dwel- 
ling costing $2,500 to $4,000, how many different kinds 
(species) of wood are used in the majority of cases? 
Of the total cost of such dwellings, approximately what 
percent is the actual cost of the lumber delivered on the 
ground? 

A. In the construction of the average frame dwelling, 
costing from $2,500 to $4,000, from eight to ten species 
of wood are many times used. The cost of the lumber 
in such a building would average about one-third of the 
cost of the building. 

Q. In your judgment, do present grading rules permit 
the fullest use of common grades of lumber for purposes 
for which they are adequately adapted and cheaper in 
price? If so, in what way? Have you any suggestions 
as to how the economical use of low grades may be ex- 
tended ? 

A. The present grading rules probably allow as large 
a use as possible of the cheaper grades of material. It 
is probable, however, that building ordinances in general 
do not allew as large a use of the lower grades of 
material as would be possible if said ordinances took 
into consideration the strength quality of the lumber. 

Q. To what extent are steel concrete forms replacing 
those of wood? Expressed by a percentage, to what 
extent are the various substitutes for wood now on the 
market replacing the use of wood in building construe- 
tion? 


A. The use of various substitutes for wood in building 
construction is materially increasing. 

The increase in cost of lumber and the comparative 
decrease in cost of materials and methods of building 
tile arch and reinforced concrete floor construction are 
causing a displacement of wood .in many structures. 
Steel and iron are used in place of wood forms for con- 
erete work, where work is of simple and extensive 
character. 

Wood as used in shingles for roof covering is being 
materially replaced by other materials. Various forms of 
composition, marble and tile are being used more and 
more extensivély as finished floor in place of wood. 
Some substitutions of other materials for wood: in interior 
finish are also being made. It is hard to establish a 
definite percentage for this substitution. 


Have Suggestions to Make. 


As supplemental remarks covering its report the com- 
mittee which prepared the answers to these questions 
composed of Horace 8. Powers, chairman; Benjamin 
EK. Winslow and Louis Guenzel, added to its report the 
following comment: 


’ 


As architects, we would like to make the suggestion 
that a great deal of trouble and inconvenience has been 
experienced in the gradual reduction in size of com- 
mercial timbers, especially in the sizes of yellow pine 
timbers. It would seem that here is a case for that de- 
partment of the Government which had jurisdiction over 
weights and measures to demand that the consumer 
when he asks for a certain sized timber should not 
have less difficulty in obtaining same than when he buys 
a pound of some other material or a quart of another. 
One case should be as much against the law as the 
other. 

It would be of great use to architectssif the Govern- 
ment would issue a complete bulletin annually publish- 
ing a standard grading for different classifications and 
species of lumber. 

After further discussion on the subject of standard 
sizes and its kindred topies the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


VoteEpD, That the*reply to the Government's questions (in 
re Conservation of Lumber) carry with it the recommenda 
tion that the Government Bureau of Weights and Meas 
ures be given jurisdiction over lumber and that penalties 
be established for failure of manufacturers or dealers to 
furnish the full sizes required by specifications. 

VoreD, That the Government take steps to establish 
rational unit stresses to be used for the various grades and 
kinds of lumber. 

VoTeD, That the Chapter Committee on Lumber Conserva- 
tion be requested to examine and report upon the grading 
rules of all the standard lumber associations. 





A SLEEK SLIVER SLEUTHING STUNT. 


AS SLIVERS are an inevitable accompaniment of lum 
ber, the sliver extracting outfit used in the plant of the 
Northern Furniture Company, Sheboygan, Wis., should 
be of interest to lumbermen. In the lower service of the 
cork of an ordinary four-ounce bottle the shank of a 
pair of spring steel tweezers is inserted so that the 
tweezers are inside the bottle when closed and are with- 
drawn with the cork.’ The bottle is partly filled with 
pure alcohol and a small wad of absorbent cotton in the 
bottom of the bottle receives the points of the tweezers 
and acts as a filter to catch any impurities. 

Inasmuch as these tweezers are always sterilized they 
may be used to remove slivers without the danger of in- 
fection involved in using the blade of a knife. One of 
these outfits is kept on every floor of the factory. This 
cheap and simple expedient is described in a recent issue 
of the Furniture Journal. 
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‘SHEDS TO COVER THE ENTIRE STOCK OF ROUGH LUMBER, AFFORDING PROTECTION IN LOADING ON CARS. 
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ot oe MUNITY BUILDER 








BY C ON CITIZENS CAN 


Some communities, many of them, are like Topsy—they just grew. 
Others are the product of conscious purpose and effort on the part 
of their citizens. In the one case there is likely to be a serious lack 
of qualities and facilities that insure permanence and growth; in the 
other the means and the machinery are provided for promoting prog- 
ress and for performing the essential functions of community life. The 
waste and loss due to the lack of planning for growth and anticipating 
the demands of the future are important items in the budgets of many 
communities. Either work is done on the hand-to-mouth basis so 
that the work of the present does not contemplate future needs at all, 
or it is marked by disregard of the probable growth and demands 
of the future. 

Of course thousands of communities have been formed and estab- 
lished in such ways that few changes can be made in the location or 
arrangement of the community buildings, and the adding to com- 
munity facilities in the way of parks and playgrounds likely would 
involve what appears to be unjustifiable expenditure. But there is 
a long time in the future to be provided for; in many cases the future 
history of communities will be more important than its history of 
the past. It is a curious fact frequently observed that obscure com- 
munities that have stood still for generations have afterward through 
the impetus given by local capital and enterprise spread out and 
developed into thriving manufacturing centers. 

Every person has known of communities in which the farm land 
has been held for forty or fifty years at from $35 to $50 an acre, when 
suddenly some enterprising promoter calls attention of outsiders to 
the richness of the soil, the desirability of the climate, the marketing 
facilities, etc., and land takes a boom—based wholly on its value— 
and soon is selling at from Stoo to $250 an acre. Often too, farm 
lands lying alongside villages that appear to have no life in them 
finally pass out of the hands of heirs:and estates and are subdivided 
and put upon the market by some enterprising real estate dealers or 
contractors, and citizens who had not thought of that part of town as 
desirable for the purpose buy and build fine residences. 

As one notes conditions of this sort in all 
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is no lack to the person who has eyes to see and energy to avail him 
self of the opportunities that exist. 

Of course the wise procedure is to develop the resources of the 
community that are most susceptible of development. It not infre 
quently happens that promoters of one kind or another see resources 
and opportunities that are due almost if not wholly to vivid imagina- 
tions and have no real existence in the communities themselves. Oj 
course there can be no profit to the community as a whole in allowing 
itself to be exploited for the benefit of conscienceless promoters. 
Some of the western States during the period of settlement suffered 
from that sort of exploitation and they did not recover from its effects 
for years. Yet in more recent times they have been developed into 
rich and prosperous commonwealths simply by the exercise of hard 
sense in utilizing the resources that actually existed without exagger- 
ating them in the least and without duping anybody out of his money. 

There is always an element of speculation in promotion, but safety 
lies in reducing that element to the level of fair interest on the money 
invested and a fair premium in reward for the risk involved. The 
advice one of our greatest financiers gives to young men—put your 
eggs all in one basket, and then watch the basket—is good advice for 
communities. That is, invest your money at home and then build up 
your community in such a way as to make your investments safe and 
profitable. The man who makes his money at home and invests it 
abroad is doing exactly what the mail order house is accused of doing 
—taking everything and giving nothing in return. He is doing even 
worse, from his own viewpoint, for when he places investments at a 
distance he not only. has fewer opportunities for watching them 
but he has almost no opportunities for controlling conditions that 
affect the safety of his investments. He has put his eggs in a distant 
basket that he can not watch. The nearby basket—-his community— 
which he could easily watch, is empty. : 

Many people of rural communities get into ruts without knowing it, 
and they often get so deeply into one rut that they can see nothing 

but its sides; they have no broad view of their 





sections of the country he is made to feel that 


surroundings at all, and consequently they 








lack of growth in any community must be due 
to lack of enterprise. It seems to be a fallacy 
that any city or any community has reached 
its limit of expansion. The only limit seems 
to be that placed by the enterprise of its citi- 
zens. A community is what its people see fit 
to make it; they can make it anything they see 
fit. Communities in this respect are like per- 
sons; few persons accomplish anywhere near 
what they are capable of. Retail lumbermen 
and other merchants in one community will sit 
idly by and be completely blind to what dealers 
in other communities would consider the finest 
of opportunities. It is useless for a person to 
complain of the lack of opportunities, for there 





A SPEAKER at a meeting of the Farm Bureau, of Win- 
ters, Cal., said recently that there were always lots of 
farmers in town except when the bureau met, and that 
most farmers instead of studying methods of making 
more money were studying methods of spending what 
they had. That is a doctrine the Community Builder 
many times has emphasized. If farmers -would expend 
as much energy in making themselves efficient in their 
farming operations as they spend in poring over the mail 
order catalogs they would make more money as a result 
of the efficiency than they now save or think they save 
in buying by mail. Farmers do not place high enough 
value upon their time; when they count the minutes re- 
quired for a given operation and then try to reduce the 
number by improving the method, as manufacturers 
must do, they will begin to see the unimportance of the 
few cents saved in buying as compared with the hun- 
dreds of dollars lost in the use of antiquated and inef- 
ficient methods of farming. 

* * * 

THE BUILDING of community mausoleums appears to be 
a custom that is on the increase. Certainly a fine struc- 
ture tor the reception of the dead is a vast improvement 
in appearance over the neglected cemeteries that so often 
blot the landseape and make conspicuous the indifference 
of the living for the homes of the dead. If there is any 
one feature of community building that should have at- 
tention before others it is that of cemetery improvement. 
This is properly the work of the community, for as years 
pass the relatives and others having personal interest and 
pride in keeping the cemeteries in order themselves pass 
away or remove to other sections and the burial grounds 
suffer from indifference and neglect. Some States have 
enacted laws permitting cities, villages and towns to 
own and maintain cemeteriés, and the results have been 
very beneficial. Few things are so discreditable to a 
community as the appearance of neglect of the resting 
places of their deceased citizens. 








THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE. 


There is no community so dead that the spirit 
of enterprise can not be breathed into it; and 
there is no citizen so obscure, of interests so in- 
significant, as not to derive benefit from living in 
a community teeming with activity and radiating 
energy and enterprise. Enterprise and energy are 
the life blood that circulates to all members of the 
community, infusing into them !tife and strength. 

Often enterprise is present, but in a latent or 
inactive state, and all it needs to make it man- 
ifest itself is the spur of initiative. Thousands of 
persons are born to follow to one that is born with 
capacity to lead. Every community needs leaders, 
and with able citizens to organize and to lead the 
forces already present it may be transformed 
from a state of lethargy to one of life and mo- 
tion. Nobody thinks of the ordinary American 
citizen as a soldier; yet we know that, given the 
impulse to arm and train, he has been promptly 
transformed into the greatest soldier of modern 
times. It is the same with respect to develop- 
ment of local resources; given the leadership and 
the spirit of emulation, and the average citizen of 
any locality will devote his energies to the up- 
building of his community. 

Doubtless communities differ in minor respects 
one from another, but they are all alike in pos- 
sessing within themselves the potentialities of 
progress and prosperity. It only remains for the 
citizens to determine along what lines they desire 
to progress, and to decide what shall be the means 
and methods of accomplishing their ends. The 
possibilities are limited only by the energy and 
purposes of the citizens themselves. 

What are you going to do for your community dur- 
ing 1916? You doubtless have plans and aspirations 
for your private business. What are your plans and 
and aspirations for your community? You can not 
separate the one from the other; they are so inti- 
mately related that the one affects the other and 
the limitations placed upon the one inevitably are 
placed upon the other. You may expand your 
business somewhat whether your community ex- 
pands or not; you may be progressive and enter- 
prising whether your community is or not: but if 
your community expands, if it is progressive, you 
will find it easier to enlarge your business. Your 
business is only a part of a greater institution— 
your community; and if a wall is built around 
your community, preventing its expansion, the 
same wall obstructs your expansion. Selfish in- 
terest, if no worthier motive, should inspire every 
business man to work for the welfare of his com- 
munity. All business men united can make it 
whatsoever they please. 








know less of local opportunities and resources 
than do strangers who happen to visit their 
communities. That is why it happens that 
“new blood” socalled is so often concerned in 
promoting enterprises that inject life into com- 
munities that appeared to be dead. Nearly 
always local investors are let in on enterprises 
of this sort, but, to their shame be it said, they 
are not often leaders in promoting them. The 
lion’s share goes to outside talent. Sometimes 
outside capital and brains are needed, but not 
so often as they are concerned. Many com- 
munities have the money, the brains and the 
resources for greater development, if someone 
would only breathe life into them. 





Citizens of Harrison, Ohio, have organized a Hoosier- 
Dixie committee to work for good roads, especially in 
connection with the Dixie Highway project. 

* * * 


At ASHLAND, Wis., steps have been taken to make the 
county fair a permanent institution at that place. The 
county fair committee of the county board recently met 
and decided to recommend that the board make an ap- 
propriation for repairing and otherwise improving the 
fair buildings and erecting additional sheds. One im- 
provement recommended is the cutting down of a hill 
that heretofore obstructed the view of the race track. 

* * * 


MARSHFIELD, Ore., has taken steps to protect its pav- 
ing and sidewalks from injury as the result of the haul- 
ing of heavy loads and the driving over the sidewalks. 
It appears that the city has been very lenient in this 
respect and considerable damage has resulted. Persons 
in part responsible have voluntarily reimbursed the city 
in eash and others who find it necessary to use heavy 
trucks and trailers on the paved streets have given bonds 
to cover damage that may result in future. The rights 
of the public have thus been secured without recourse 


to the courts. 
* * * 


LAGRANGE, Ga., has added bacteriological equipment to 
its water works plant and will hereafter analyze its 
water supply in order that its people may be informed 
at frequent intervals of the exact condition of their 
forest and the waste of the mill. Burner after burner 
has been discarded. By-product plants are developing 
in multifarious variety. Larger marketing units are 
drinking water. Heretofore the State health department 
has made the analyses once a month, but that department 
has been so overworked that it has been unable to give 
the matter the attention that the authorities of LaGrange 
thought it deserved. 
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A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 








FOURTH LETTER. 
Dear Ethel: 

So Robert was telling you in one of his letters that I 
seemed to be younger and feeling better than I had for 
a long time. Well, you 
know I do feel better than 
I have for some time. I 
honestly believe the club 
meetings have done it. We 
women just sort of go 
along in a rut and have no 
inspiration to change our 
conditions. We accept, think 
and seem to think they 
must be so, but I have de- 
cided that if you want 
things you can have any- 
thing, if you only make up 
your mind that you want 
it. Here we have been staying at home and never mak- 
ing any effort to enjoy life or better ourselves because 
we felt that we couldn’t. If we did go out it was to 
listen to some woman tell about her own ailments or the 
diseases of some relative. Sometimes I have thought 
it was really a contest to see which one could tell about 
the most ailments she had during her life. 

But do you know that since we have had this club we 
are all trying new ways of doing our work, and we are 
planning to get this or do that for our houses and we 
have had to get up papers for the meetings real often 
and since we don’t have any libraries or places to go 
and look up in books about the subject we have we just 
have to write it out ourselves or give our own ideas. I 
certainly will be grateful to Miss Clarke as long as I 
live for the way in which she has helped us by showing 
us the possibilities in the things we have about us. 

I guess I have never told you all about the subjects 
we have taken up in our club this winter. When I used 
to hear Cousin Hannah White telling about all the clubs 
she belonged to I sort of thought it was one way of 
putting in time and that they got together and talked 
about a lot of stuff that never done them any good at 
all. But I tell you my ideas have changed. Why, we 
all get together and talk about a subject and every one 
tells what she knows or what she has done and when 
we get through each one of us has learned something 
from everyone else. Even Eliza Simpkins—why, she has 
lots of good ideas—you know everybody sort of hated 
to have to ask her to come into the club but you would 
be surprised at what she has learned and what good ideas 
she has. 

Not long ago we took up the subject of dish washing, 
and now you wouldn’t think there was much to learn 
about dish washing, would you? But do you know we, 
ourselves, have been doing it wrong all these years and 
I’ve proved it, too. Your Pa said when I told him about 
it: ‘*Tut-tut, all there is to dish washing is to get some 
soap and water in a pan and a wiper—roll up your 
sleeves and go to work.’’ 

Well, it began this way—we gave Liza that subject 
because we did not want to hurt her feelings and we 
thought she could at least talk about that. At the meet- 
ing she told us that she has been trying out all sorts 
of different ways to wash the dishes to find ‘the one 
which took the least time and energy. She said that she 
tried it herself and found that by draining the dishes 
to the left hand side it saved time. Well, some of us 
could not see why it made so much difference, so we 
deciled to try it out right then and there. After we 
had served the lunch we went into the kitchen and divided 
the dirty dishes into two piles and the president and 
Secretary were to try out the experiment. The first set 
‘hey did were drained to the right side, then they took 
cloan water and wipers and did the other pile and drained 
them to the left side. We all watched to see that they 
didn t try to hurry or slacken up on either pile—and do 
you know it took them six minutes less time to do the 
second batch ?. 

You see, when you drain the dishes to the right side, 
being right handed you use that hand to wash each dish 
and holding the dish in the left hand you have to reach 
across your right hand to set it down or else you change 
it from the left hand to your right. Those extra motions 
take up time and energy. Now, if you have your drain- 
ing pan on the left side you wash the dishes with your 
right hand and lay the dishes down with no extra motion. 

I decided that spending six extra minutes every meal 
washing dishes was certainly a waste of time and energy, 
so I brought in the old table out in the shed and scrubbed 
it up and put it on the right side of my kitchen cabinet. 
When I clean off my table I stack the dishes there and 
put my dish pan on it, then I put the draining pan on 
the wash table of the kitchen cabinet and wipe the 


dishes right there. I can put them in their places as I 
Wipe them. 





It’s queer how you do things all your life and never 
stop to think whether it is the right or wrong way to do 
it. Suppose I would have gone on all my life wasting 
eighteen minutes a day if it had not been for Eliza Simp- 
kins’ paper on dish washing. 

At another meeting we had a discussion about the 
height that work tables ought to be. Everyone of us 
said we noticed a difference in working at tables of dif- 
ferent heights, so we wrote to Miss Clarke and asked 
her if she really thought it made a difference. She 
wrote back and told us that efficiency experts had figured 
out the exact height for work tables and that a woman 
five feet, four inches should have her work table thirty- 
two inches high and that the height of the table should be 
increased one-half inch for every increase of an inch in 
the height of a person. So we copied it down and fig- 
ured out how high our tables ought to be and we have 
all been either sawing off the legs of our tables or put- 
ting blocks under them to make them the right height. 





CREATES FAVORABLE IMPRESSION. 


Progressive Retail Lumberman Holds Confidence of 
His Trade Through Advertising. 


That retail lumber dealers are coming more and more 
to realize the advantages and the necessity of judicious 
publicity and are giving more care and thought to the 
preparation of their announcements in their local papers 
is a fact that promises much for the welfare of the lum- 
ber industry as a whole and will go far toward placing 
that industry in the proper light before the people and 
removing the unjust prejudice that has been created 
through the activities of manufacturers of competitive 
materials. Among the enterprising retail lumber con- 
cerns who are doing effective publicity work in their 
respective territories is the B. F. Summers Lumber Com- 
pany, of Knob Noster, Mo. In a recent letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this company says: 


We notice that in one of the departments of your valuable 
journal you print sample ads for the retail lumbermen to 
use in their local papers, if they so desire. These sample 
ads are quite helpful and suggestive to the retail lumber 
dealers who advertise. 

Our firm not only advertises its line of building material 
in our local weekly paper every week of the year in a 
general way but a large part of the time we actually pub- 
lish our prices, with results entirely satisfactory. Having 
the only yard in a town the feeling sometimes grows upon 
your friends and patrons that you might take some ad- 
vantage of them in the matter of prices; particularly is 
this the case with the people living in your town. To 
satisfy everybody, both in town and country, that we have 
no prices up our sleeve for those who could not well 
afford to buy their lumber at some neighboring town and 
that we make the same prices to all, we simply publish 
our prices in our weekly ad. We correct these prices each 
week; that is, we raise or lower them to suit the market. 

We find by publishing our prices that a favorable im- 
pression is created, and when the people come in to pur- 
chase material there is no quibbling on prices. We are 
‘enclosing a clipping of one of our weekly price list ads. 


The advertisement, copy of which was enclosed, is 
reproduced herewith. 








Don’t be Taken in 


Ii somebody tells you that he can sell 
Lumber or Building Material at a lower 
price than we offer you, don't be “taken in” without investigating. 
He's offering you “bait.” 

We don't believe there's a dealer in the country who makes 
prices lower than ours, quality equal. We don't see how he can and 
stay in business. But you know there's a big difference in lumber, 
and quality cuts a big figure. We will never slight the quality in 
order to cut the price, we want your confidence and your steady 
trade, and that we know we are not entitled to unless we give you 
a square deal all around and all the time. 


Our Prices are Right 


Permit us to quote you the following prices in bills: 








Dimention 2x4, 2x6, 2x8, No. 1 . $250 $2.75 $3.00 
= Sat - - 225 250 275 
Fencing od - ° 225 250, 3.00 
Boxing d : ° 2.75 325, 350 
Ship Lap - . - - 225 2.50, 300 
Flooring (Y. P.) ° 2.50 2.75, 3.50 
Shingles 5 to 2 Premium Cirs . . 3.75 
10” 5 to 2 Cirs . . 2.75 

5 to 2 Plain Cirs . - - 3.25 

Ex. Star A Star 6 to 2 : : . 3.00 

Sand (Kaw River) : So per 100 Ibe 
Joplin Gravel - : ° - Sc per 100 Ibs 
lola Portland Cement—net - . - 40c a bag 
Galvanized Iron 1!{" Corrugation No. 28 . 4h a square 

———— 


We sell at absolutely one price to all. Honest, square dealing is 
one of the leading reasons why you should trade with us. We are 
always pleased to figure with you on a lumber bill. 


B. F. Summers Lumber Co. 




















I have noticed a difference already because it is so much 
easier to work at my table since I fixed it. My table 
was an inch and a half too high, so you see that made 
quite a difference. 

Your Pa has been quite interested in putting in a 
water system, but Miss Clarke told him that he ought 
to put in a cement basement and a heating plant first 
because a water system is liable to freeze in this cold 
climate unless you have heat. I am hoping that he will 
decide to do it this summer but you know your Pa— 
you can’t drive him; you just have to wait until he gets 
the notion himself. He has taken quite a liken to Miss 
Clarke and he thinks that everything she says is just 
right and she has been sending him catalogs on heating 
plants and I notice that he reads them all pretty care- 
fully. 

Miss Clarke is going to come here this summer and 
give a talk at our Farmers’ Club pienie. I wish you were 
going to be here when she comes. It will be some time 
in June I think; we want to have it before the busy 
season begins. , 

We are having fine weather and spring work will soon 
begin if it keeps up. Then the busy time begins. 

Yours lovingly, 
MOTHER. 


INTERESTED IN FARM PROBLEMS. 


Retailer Sees Field for Improvement in Sanitary Con- 
ditions—Sympathizes with Farm ‘Mother.’ 





In the Community Builder department of its issue of 
December 18 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discussed the 
question of ‘‘Rural Architecture and Sanitation Deter- 
mine Health of Its Inhabitants’’ and in the same issue 
appeared the second letter in the series written by a 
woman farmer on ‘‘A New Angle of the Old Farm 
Home.’’ Ina letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, C. H. 
Sharp, of the Robert Hixon Lumber Company, of Anna 
Ohio, comments on these articles as follows: 

In your issue of December 18, you print two very interest 
ing articles on pages 56 and 37. I do not doubt for one 
moment the truth of a statement to the effect that city life 
among typical city residents is much more healthful than is 
life in the country. I have noticed for years the extremely 
unsanitary conditions prevalent both in the house and on the 
premises of the average farm home, conditions which would 
make one lose faith in the ability of germs and their ilk if 
he did not take into consideration the vitality of the country- 
man and the consequent ability of his constitution to combat 
any development of such individuals as germs. 

I have often wondered why some of the agitation regarding 
a sanitary person and home does not, or can not reach any 
significant number of country people. There now occur to 
me two reasons for this: One is that of all the big leading 
magazines which agitate these questions practically none 
reaches the average country family; another is that of all 
health officers, departments ete. those governing country 
districts are the least efficient; in fact, their services are 
practically nil. 

You speak of barnyard manure, of the lack of drainage, 
and of the lack of ventilation as being in a large measure 
responsible for ill health on the farm, wherein you are very 
correct. Special mention might also be made of the poultry 
yard and house, also of the outdoor closet for the waste 
of the family. Aside from the question of health, if some 
convenient, comfortable and satisfactory arrangement could 
be made for the disposal of human waste among the mass of 
country people, living conditions among those people would 
be made 25 percent more livable and likable. ‘The answer 
to this may be the indoor chemical closet, a great number 
of which are now on the market; but I have taken the pains 
at different times to write to two periodicals and three State 
health departments seeking information as to whether or not 
these closets give good working satisfaction and have never 
gotten other than vague, indefinite replies. 

The letter from ‘‘Mother” to “Ethel” is so clear and so 
true that there is very little room for comment. I am not 
well acquainted with city conditions, but do not see how 
the lives of any class of women could hold less of light 
and pleasure than do those of the common, ordinary farmers’ 
wives. In fact, the country woman has nothing in which to 
take pleasure except her children (who are too often rather 
sources of sorrow than of joy) and church affairs. She as 
a rule derives some enjoyment from gossip, which is a very 
sorry form of pleasure. 

What is a mystery to me is the loyalty of such women as 
is ‘‘Mother.” In spite of the dreary, monotonous life of 
hard labor which the farm and the selfish, thoughtless hus- 
band have rendered her she is intensely loyal to both farm 
and husband, and to all things connected with her poor, 
starved life. 

Some day I look for a great wave of reformation in favor 
of the country woman to sweep over this nation, and great 
and blessed will be that day. 





Wutt the floor of the big Chicago speedway is 
constructed of 2x4 tamarack set on edge, longleaf yellow 
pine was used for the floor of the motor race track at 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., recently completed. In spiking 
the 2x4 laminated flooring together the heads of the 
spikes are left out about one-eighth inch in order to 
hold cracks of that dimension between the members to 
allow of expansion, and a three-inch open space is also 
left at each edge of the flooring. When completed the 


flooring was given a brush coat of creosote. The 
framing is of structural steel. About 3,000,000 feet of 
longleaf timber was used in the floor. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The New Year Inspires Some Indefinite Promises—Buying Agency for Yards Is Criticized—A Tribute to the Travel- 
ing Salesman—Impressions of Empire State Trade in the Winter. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


The time has come when we must step forward and 
wave farewell to a finished year. We don’t like to 
say goodbye to a departing friend and thus place a 
definite ending to our pleasant relationship, and we 
don’t just like to see an enemy leaving, either. Maybe 
we want to have one more fight with the enemy before 
he goes away for good in the hope of finally getting 
him licked; but presently when our lust for battle 
ebbs we feel how sore our own wounds are and think 
how his must hurt, too, and we wish both of us might 
have had sense enough to quit before we began. So 
we’re sorry to see 1915 go, both because it was a 
friendly year and helped us get much good work done 
and because sometimes it was unfriendly and saw us 
lose our tempers and get into senseless fights and 
generally make asses of ourselves. We wish it would 
stay long enough for us to change a few things on 
the record. But hope springs eternal, and all that, 
so we look forward with some pleasure to doing it all 
over again during 1916, and we fully expect to have 
corded up a little to the good when this year drops 
back into history. 

The holiday season is over now; for while the date 
line says January 1, 1916, not many lumbermen are 
around at the office on that day. Some aching heads 
and a few losses may be reported by the general staff 
of the water wagon, but commonly even those good 
resolutions that fell among thorns are still flourishing. 
A number of the brothers with second-hand digestive 
outfits have tastes in their mouths that are reminis- 
cent of axle grease .a la Newburg or assafoetida on 
the half shell instead of plum pudding and the other 
fixings they really did eat. Young America is so fed 
up on sweets that he can look a candy shop in the 
eye with a dully hostile expression on his face. Baby’s 
horn has mercifully lost its voice, and papa has gotten 
so reconciled to the tie presented him by dear aunty 
that he can wear it around the office without keeping 
his collar turned up more than half the time. Most 
of the bills have come in, so that pain is over; and 
there seems to be nothing in the way of our getting 
down to business at the old stand. We know how 
much stock there is in the yard, how much we hope to 
sell and what mistakes we expect to avoid. We’ve 
given the stenographer a sound lecturing on the sin 
of writing ‘‘1915’’ on the date line any more, then 
gone straightway and done it ourselves, so we have the 
self-satisfied feeling that we are getting things started 
right and without any foolishness. 


Plans for the Next Twelvemonth. 

But now the Realm begins to feel bashful. It has 
an uncomfortable idea that the thing for this depart- 
ment to do is to follow the universal custom of taking 
Dear Reader into its confidence and telling him what 
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“ Lecturing on the sin of writing ‘1915, ” 


he may expect to have doled out to him from its 
literary storehouse during the coming twelve months. 
We should be happy to do this if it could be done. 
It can’t. The Realm is like the weather—predictable 
only in general terms. It will do its blamedest to 
gather the best and most reliable retailing stuff to be 
had. It will continue in its restless chase about the 
country calling on the brothers in their native habitats. 
It is planning to collect and publish some plans of 
representative yards with exact measurements and 
specifications; and this, it hopes, will be of interest 
and perhaps of some service to retailers who expect 
to remodel or rebuild their plants. It also expects to 
run some articles covering most of the field of retailing 
in a new way; and this, it hopes, will be of special 
interest to young retailers who are just getting under 
way, though we also hope that more experienced 
retailers will not find it without interest and sug- 








gestive value. That’s all we know about the matter; 
so we’ll look forward with as much interest and 
expectancy as any reader to what the year may bring 
forth on these two pages. We have a wistful feeling 
that we’d like to hear more frequently from our 
readers even if it is to be told that we don’t know 
any more about writing a retail page than a fishworm 
knows about gunnery. Maybe then some changes could 
be made that would put us all to the good. Anyway 
we’re off on the new lap of the race. Good luck to 
the whole crowd! 


A BUYING AGENCY FOR RETAIL YARDS. 


Some little time ago we did get a lusty and refresh- 
ing kick from O. E. Anderson, one of our western 
friends. Mr. Anderson is manager of the Nortz Lum- 
ber Company’s yard in Bismarck, No. Dak., and he is 
a big, live man who has charge of a growing business. 
We’re glad to get his letter because it makes us think 
that perhaps other retailers may have misunderstood 
the thing he takes a fall out of, and we want to get 
ourselves straight. Some months ago the Realm ran 
a few statements from some retailers to the effect that 
they looked forward to seeing a buying agency estab- 
lished that would cut out some of the cost of getting 
lumber bought from wholesalers and manufacturers. 
The idea could not be definite and clear, for there has 
been little or no attempt, so far as we know, to work 
it out. But the usual opinion was that a number of 
retailers go together in a buying association, hire a 
buyer or two, and deal directly with the men who 
make the lumber and so save some money. I don't 
have with me the numbers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that ‘contained these statements, but as nearly as 
I can remember the only comment made by the Realm 
was to the effect that such a scheme did not seem to 
be immediately practicable, because retailers had never 
learned to work together enough to make such an asso- 
ciation possible; and that to be effective all retailers 
would have to buy in this manner, else it wouldn’t 
save anything much. Unless the present system could 
be superseded entirely salesmen would have to be kept 
by the wholesalers, and if they didn’t work to full 
capacity the cost would fall that much more heavily 
on the lumber that they did sell; and that manufactur- 
ers, being merely human, would see that some of this 
cost was borne by the lumber sold to the buying 
agency. Maybe this wasn’t made very clear. Maybe 
some of it was left out. But I had it in mind and 
meant to say it, which is no excuse, of course, if I 
didn’t get it said. I feel sure, however, that I paid 
the best tribute I knew how to pay to the salesmen 
as a class, stated that they were doing the work of 
selling more effectively than any other agency that 
had ever been tried; that they were pleasant, hard 
working fellows who had the interests of their custom- 
ers at heart, and that no one would be sorrier than 
I 8 any new selling scheme should put them out of 
work. 

Cold Water and Compliments. 


Evidently some of this didn’t get across, for Mr. 
Anderson says: 

‘*T can not for the life of me see what the idea is. 
Has some one got sore at some salesman and made up 
his mind to put him out of business, and is it possible 
that someone has become so very much interested in 
our business that they want to help us out on this 
buying proposition? Now, as a matter of fact at this 
time nearly anyone that has the price can buy about 
as cheaply as anyone else no matter how many yards 
the other fellow has. In fact, when we come right 
down to business the writer is of the opinion that the 
small, independent dealer buys cheaper than the big 
fellow does; at least the percentage of expense is less. 
You can sort that out and apply it to whatever depart- 
ment you wish. A buying agency would never work 
out, largely on account of jealousy, and then there are 
few who would want to pay for the service. For in- 
stance, there are a good many dealers who do not take 
and read their trade paper. On the other hand, has 
it really come to the proposition that about all one is 
supposed to do is to pile up the dollars and wish the 
other fellow did not exist? 

‘As a matter of fact the best salesman on the road 
today is the lumber salesman. The writer has been 
in the retail business about twenty-five years and can 
not remember one instance where a lumber salesman 
butted in and sold or tried to sell direct. We are 
always glad to see them come around. We always 
learn something from them, and there would not be 
much left as far as pleasure in the business is con- 
cerned if the good lumber salesman was off.’’ 

This is a high tribute to the fairness and efficiency 
and personal attractiveness of the salesman, and 
doubtless it is deserved and hundreds of other dealers 
would subscribe to Mr. Anderson’s estimate of him. 
The same desire that makes a man subscribe to and 
read his trade paper makes him glad to talk to a man 
who has a chance to gather information from widely 
scattered sources. Wholesalers know that personal 
contact is the best selling connection, and it is to the 
credit of the trade as a whole, both wholesaling and 
retailing, that it can command and use the services 


of keen and clean men to serve as this connecting link. 
Competition has forced this selling machinery to be- 
come highly efficient, and there is no very strong 
belief in any men’s minds that salesmanship can be 
brought to a much higher degree of efficiency unless 
it be by making some radical changes in the system 
itself. 
Efficiency of the Plan. 


In my boyhood I read a textbook on electricity and 
magnetism in which the only type of electric motor 
then known was described. This motor turned a wheel 
with a piston, much in the manner in which a locomo- 
tive piston works. Instead of steam pressure there 














“4 farmer of the plains would stand aghast.’ 


was a magnetic coil that drew the piston back, where- 
upon the current was broken, the coil lost its mag- 
netism and the momentum of the wheel drew the 
piston out again. Its inefficiency was so apparent that 
the writer said it seemed probable that electricity 
never would be utilized in running machinery. A 
person wonders what he would say could he see a 
modern electric locomotive pulling a heavy train out 
of New York City or if he could go through a modern 
factory and see its machines all pulled by electricity 
generated at a waterfall perhaps hundreds of miles 
away. 

Possibly a buying agency would be no more efii- 
cient than the magnetic engine described in that old 
book of physics; nobody knows. But a desire is strong 
in some quarters to cut out all possible unnecessary 
expenditures in the marketing of lumber, and this 
desire is likely to lead at some time-to experimenting. 
I don’t believe it is fair to suppose all the men who 
are asking questions about the efficiency of the serv- 
ice are urged on simply by a desire to make more 
money. Physicians work constantly to raise the stand- 
ard of public health, and this tends to put them out 
of a job. Undoubtedly profit does have a lot to do 
with refinements in trade systems, but usually this is 
so because competition makes refinements necessary. 
A man finds that some other agency is underselling 
him, so he has a serious session with himself to see 
how he can reduce costs. As long as the retailer’s 
competition was with no one but other retailers like 
himself he didn’t have to worry so much. All he had 
to do was to see that he used the tools of retailing 
as efficiently as his retailer competitors. The final 
consumer pays the cost of doing business all along 
the line, and if this cost is uniform a retailer will get 
his share of the business. But presently comes the 
competition of other kinds of building materials and 
of other kinds of marketing schemes for selling 
lumber. 

I think Mr. Anderson, out in Bismarck, does not 
have to buck the mail order house very much. But 
other retailers do, and these are some of the men 
who are eager to lower the cost of handling lumber 
so they can lower the final selling price. It is men 
like these, men who are eager both to give the best 
possible service at the least possible cost and to 10- 
sure themselves against serious inroads of cleverly 
advertised catalog lumber, who are thinking most 
about a buying agency. Any other scheme that 
promised to bring the same results and to be more 
easily worked would get their support. 

So these are the reasons that a place in the Realm 
was given to this discussion. The buying agency does 
not seem near, and we personally would be deeply 
sorry if any ill luck came to the army of good men 
and true who travel the country with wholesale prices 
tucked away at the backs of their heads. We’ve 
talked about the agency because in certain quarters 
it seemed to have gotten solidly into retailers’ minds. 
Many retailers do not agree with Mr. Anderson that 
the small, independent dealer can buy more cheaply 
than the big fellows can; but however that may be 
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they want big dealers and little’ dealers all to buy 
more cheaply and at the same prices in order both 
to cut out price fighting among themselves and to 
secure themselves against alien competition. 


IN AN EASTERN OIL CENTER. 


Olean, N. Y., is something of an oil center. In our 
traditional American manner we are not prone to 
say a place is noted for anything unless it produces 
the most or the best of that thing. We Americans 
have gotten into the habit of superlatives. Our coun- 
try has grown so rich and so big in so short a time 
that we have gotten established in the state of mind 
that delights in statistics and in explaining how great 
we are. We have seemingly forgotten that things 
may be worth while without being the biggest of their 
class or the costliest or the most productive of wealth. 
For this reason when one speaks of oil his auditor is 
quite certain to think of the great fields of the South- 
west, where fabulous fortunes were made and lost over 
night. The new oil fields are important, certainly; but 
the older fields are also important. The oil business that 
centers at Olean has gotten to be a stable, predictable 
business. The gambling element is largely gone. New 
wells are being driven and the old wells are still flowing. 
Wells are being pumped that were drilled forty years 
ago; the daily output is smaller than it used to be, but 
it is still large enough to bear a profit. I suppose this 
state of the local oil industry has gotten on to much 
the same plane that the logging industry has reached. 
In the bully days of the early lumber barons huge sums 
were made because of the unorganized and uncertain 
state of all angles of the business. Lands were cruised 
hastily and usually yielded several times as much lumber 
as had been estimated. If a railroad went through the 
value went up. Profits were quick and large; losses 
were equally quick and large. There was fierce excite- 
ment, deadly rivalry, much practice that would not pass 
muster before public opinion either then or now, heart- 
breaking work and a necessary reliance on good luck. 
Cruising is deadly accurate in these days and, barring 
sudden and disastrous shifts in wholesale price, the busi- 
ness of manufacturing lumber is a fairly stable and 
predictable thing; certainly it is compared with the 
former days of the industry. 

Olean has a big oil refinery where its own product is 
worked up and where crude oil from Pennsylvania and 
from other New York producing fields is turned into 
marketable products. The price of crude oil is going up 
at the time this is written, so Olean is glad. Purchasing 
and executive offices of the oil men are here and a good 
many of them have homes in the city. 


Where Dairying Predominates. 


The country around, the town is a bit rough. The maps 
usually do not indicate that it is a mountainous region, 
but any except a regular Rocky mountaineer would be 
inclined to say that the hills are exceeding hillish. Fields 
may extend clear to the tops, but a farmer of the plains 
country would stand aghast if he were told to yoke up 
the paternal mules and tune up his plow for a song on 
some of these trifling ground swells. But in spite of 
what the westerner might think farming is a profitable 
occupation. Loeal tillers of the soil don’t ship trainloads 
of corn or cotton or pork off to market, but they do ship 
out a good many trainloads of milk. In short it is a 
dairy country. Dairying always has been a favorite 
occupation of the New York granger, but it has changed 
a bit in these latter days. Time was when milk was 
turned into butter and cheese in local factories, and this 
refined and more valuable product was shipped out. Com- 
mercial policy says that it is better to do manufactur- 
ing near the source of raw material, so this former prac- 
tice would seem to be the wiser. But that has not proved 
to be true in this case. Milk shipping stations are estab- 
lished everywhere through the State and the raw mate- 
rial of dairy products is sent as directly as may be from 
bossy’s udder to the cities where it is to be used. Much 
milk, of course, is used in its raw state, and it is easier 
shipped that way. I am no dairy man, but it would 
seem to be a simpler matter to pour milk into a sterilized 
ean and to push the cover in than to pack butter or 
cheese so it could be shipped without getting smeared 
around into an unsalable mess of grease. A farmer 
in Ohio told me he could buy for 10 cents a ticket that 
would take a large can of milk to Cincinnati, seventy- 
five miles away, and bring the empty can back. Big 
factories in the city certainly could come nearer making 
a product of uniform quality than could some scores of 
small, unknown plants seattered about the country. But 
this, I confess, is mostly unprofitable speculation on 
my part. 

Dealing with the Forehanded Farmer. 


In the office of the A. Weston Lumber Company, in 
Olean, I asked about the character of the farm trade and 
the kind of farmers. 

“We have a very good class of farmers around here,’’ 
Mr. Weston answered. ‘They have improved in reliabil- 
ity in the last few years, especially since the dairy busi- 
ness reached its present state of development. We used 
to think that a sale to a farmer meant waiting six months 
or a year before being paid, but at the present nearly all 
our farm business is cash. A farmer will get his lumber 
on », his wagon and come into the office and hand us the 
eash, 

It is interesting to see in what different esteem farmers 
are held by retailers in different parts of the country. I 
am no Sherlock Holmes in the business world, but after 
I have heard a few dealers talk about the way the farm- 
ers in their community pay their bills I can make some- 
thing of a guess about whether the grangers are head 
workers as well as hand workers; whether they are in 
the first or second generation of prosperity, or whether 
they are losing ground and pep and their feeling of being 
part of the community and the State and are degenerat- 


ing into little more than prowlers out looking for some- 
thing they can snitch for supper. Here are farmers who 
buy a little lumber to make a stable or a lean-to on the 
house. They tell the dealer they can’t pay cash but ask 
to be allowed to pay along as they can. They get the 
lumber and then come in and pay a few dollars at a time 
until the account is square, whereupon they straighten 
up and say they are powerful glad to be out of debt. 
What do you make of that, Watson? They are very 
poor people with small resources but are very honest. 
Sometimes they are hill people of the South. Here are 
other people who come in and ask for credit for a house 
bill and failing in getting that ask for lumber to put 
up a pig pen. They snarl when asked about arrange- 
ments for paying, look furtively and wolfishly at the 


dealer and if they get credit never pay until threatened 


with the law. Sometimes they drive out of the county of 
a night with all their stuff in the old wagon. You know 
what kind they are. 

Here is a contented looking man dressed in rough 
clothing who with honest pride buys lumber to build a 
picket fence around his lawn and who takes out a pigskin 
purse and pays cash. He is a man who has worked hard 
all his life and who now is benefiting from increased 
prosperity of his neighborhood. Maybe it is potato rais- 
ing, maybe it is dairying, maybe it is alfalfa and beef 
cattle. Here is a young fellow, well dressed and driving 
a fine team. He arranges for a big bill of lumber and 
signs a note for the amount. He is wide awake and 
earnest, but there is an anxious line between his eyes. 
He is the second generation of prosperity. He has 
learned rather generous habits of living and though not 
so shrewd and experienced as his father he tries to live 
as well and to pay for a farm that is going to cost him 
ten times as much to the acre as his father’s cost thirty 
or forty years ago. He works hard where his father 
slaved; he lives a bit lavishly where his father skimped. 
No wonder he has that line of anxiety! We hope he’ll 
make it, but he has work cut out for him. Here, finally, 
is the garrulous oldish man with a few shreds of gen- 
tility clinging to his unkempt person. He talks largely 
about building three or four barns on his place, of put- 
ting in much tiling, of shipping in western lambs and 
cattle to be fed out on feed he talks about but doesn’t 
raise. The dealer listens indulgently but makes no com- 
ment. This man has known prosperity in the days of 
nature’s lavishness, but he was not careful enough or 
thoughtful enough, and now that nature has shortened 
her bounty a little because she has been abused he is 
feeling his foot slip. In fact, he is skidding down hill 
and will not stop short of the ditch at the bottom. Thus, 
then, endeth the Realm’s treatise on How to Classify 
the Granger. 


Southwestern New York Yard Trade. 


The Weston yard is one of the best kept that I have 
seen for a little time. It is located out in the edge of 
Olean on the plot of ground to which it was moved four 
years ago from the town of Weston Mills, where it had 
been located fifty years. The yard has some well built, 


well designed and well painted sheds, something that is 
not unknown but that is a little infrequent in this part 
of the world; at least less frequent than in certain other 
parts that might be named. 
part of the equipment. 
‘‘We don’t go far out of Olean for mill work,’’ Mr. 
““Some- 


A one-story brick mill is 


Weston remarked when I mentioned the mill. 

















“The dealer listens but makes no comment.” 


times we’ll take a church or school house order that is 
100 miles away, but none that is farther. We used to 
go as far, sometimes, as New York City; but that kind 
of work is often unsatisfactory. 
made it is hard and costly to get them made right. 
try to get planing mill work to keep the men busy during 
the winter. We have about thirty men on the payroll 
now and in summer we have five or ten more than that. 
There is little or no building done during the winter, 
because the weather is cold and uncertain. 
to keep the men at work it must be on special mill work, 
and usually we are able to get it. 

‘<The wood we use most for piece stuff is Pennsylvania 
hemlock. This is very good lumber, and the freight is 
low.’’ 

‘‘Doesn’t the nearness of the mills make it possible 
for you to get along without carrying so heavy a stock??? 
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I asked. ‘‘I should think you wouldn’t have to antici 
pate your wants so far ahead.’’ 

‘That is true to some extent,’’? Mr. Weston said, ‘‘ but 
I don’t see that it makes a great amount of difference. If 
we don’t have the stock we can’t sell it. A man will 
*phone down for so many pieces of a certain size and if 
we don’t have them ready we’ll not get the order. We 
don’t have to order stock several months ahead and 
keep it lying around, but I suppose a good buyer who 
lives at a great distance from the mills learns to keep 
stock coming in as he needs it. 

‘*While most of our stock comes from Pennsylvania 
we do get a little from small mills nearby. The output 
of these mills is often not desirable, but we did buy one 
block of about 1,000,000 feet cut within teaming dis- 
tance of here that was well milled. The man put up 
a good mill and the lumber he sold us was surfaced 
one side and one edge and was trimmed. It was as good 
stock as we ever handled and certainly was very unusual 
for the output of a small mill.’’ 


The Portable Mill in the East. 


This, I think, is the first time I’ve run into the loeal, 
portable mill on this trip; and according to Mr. Weston’s 
statement this particular mill has not been a trade dis- 
organizer. Often the story is different. At the mention 
of the creature the retailer who functions near to stand- 
ing timber usually emits a low, menacing growl while his 
bristles begin to raise. ‘‘Vade retro, Satanas,’’ he says 
if he knows his Vulgate. Otherwise he remarks, ‘‘ Get 
t’ll outa here,’’ which is about the same and will do 
very nicely. The portable mill’s owner does not feel 
that he has any share in a nationalized industry, and he 
doesn’t feel any obligation to work in harmony with 
the established agencies for handling forest products. 
He doesn’t have much of a future, for his timber won’t 
usually last long. Hence he picks up anything that may 
happen along. He’s like the town loafer who goes out 
to see the high school baseball team practice; he hasn’t 
any uniform or any business there but he has an old 
glove, and he stands around the edge while the coach 
knocks long flies to the outfielders, and occasionally he 
grabs a ball that a regular player muffs. Ungentle 
remarks are addressed to him, but nobody feels in a 
position to run him off the grounds. Some owners of 
portable mills play fairly and squarely, and in that case 
they are accepted, and rightly, as having.a legitimate 
place in the scheme of things. It’s only when they don’t 
play according to the accepted rules that they make 
trouble and get themselves disliked and roundly kicked. 


Weather and a Lesson. 

I went three times to the yard belonging to Edward 
Troy and each time failed to find the owner in. I be- 
lieve the weather may have had something to do with it, 
for storms in the winter season usually mean a paucity 
of customers, and if one has good yard men in charge 
he is not likely to be so keen about getting around on 
time. This winter weather that the Staie of New York 
hands out to her children makes one wonder at the 
prodigality of nature. A person could be satisfied with 
knowing that it can be cold and stormy without having 
Boreas hop right up and demonstrate that fact every 
whip stitch. Some weather during the winter time is 
rather pleasant, I’m told, but it runs with a gang of 
bad days and gets lost in the crowd. 

Just outside the brick office of the Troy yard a squir- 
rel sat up on his haunches, cocked his head to one side 
and sized me up. Evidently I looked all right, for he 
hopped over and in very plain squirrel speech asked me 
to loan him a chew. I had a couple of filberts in my 
pocket for just such an emergency, so I held one down. 
He took my hand in a friendly clasp and accepted the 
nut. As he still looked expectant I offered the second, 
but such liberality was beyond his experience and he 
didn’t know what to do. There was no more room in 
his mouth, though he tried manfully to squeeze both 
nuts in. I finally solved the difficulty by laying the nut 
on the ground. This little incident showed me that some 
kind-hearted person had tamed the little fellow with 
food and friendliness. There were nut shells all about. 
IT like a man who takes a kindly interest in animals. 
He’s a man whose heart is in the right place. If he has 
the patience .and the friendliness to overcome the in- 
stinetive fear of the little creatures of the woods the 
chances are that he’ll be a good man to have business 
dealings with. 





PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF 
SHINGLE. 

In its issue of Friday, December 3, a copy of which 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Linn 
County Democrat, of Mound City, Kan., printed in full 
the instructions on ‘‘ How to Make a Forty Year Shingle 
Roof’’ compiled by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the 
letters printed in its Shingle Roof Contest and published 
in its issue of November 27. In an editorial reference 
to this article the Linn County Democrat says: 

The article on first page entitled “How to Make a Forty- 
Year Shingle Roof” was handed us by Major BE. M. Adams, 
It appears to us to give some excellent advice on the subject, 
and we recommend the reading of it by all persons who con- 
template erecting buildings with shingle roofs. 


THE WOODEN 


Tn thus securing publication in his local paper of these 
instructions on ‘‘How to Lay a Forty Year Shingle 
Roof’’ Mr. Adams, who is a prominent retail lumberman 
of Mound City, is getting this information disseminated 
among the people who are the actual consumers of shin- 
gles and who do not have an opportunity to secure this 
kind of information direct from the trade papers. 


——eeeeeeeeeere 


ALTHOUGH the Island of Singapore has only a few 
small jungles there are thirty well equipped sawmills in 
full operation the year around, most of them being lo- 
cated in a suburb of Singapore, along the Kallang River, 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


Offering of Substitutes Should Be Avoided — Prompt Personal Attention and Personal Interest Factors in Com. 
manding Trade—The Farmer Should Have the Same Consideration as the City Buyer. 


GOOD POINTERS FROM THE MIDDLE WEST. 


LOVELAND, COoLo. 

The question of getting and holding the farmer’s trade 
is a very big one and one that every man has his own 
ideas about, and in the following the writer will endeavor 
to state as fully as possible his ideas: 

Ours is a farming community and the writer has been 
confronted with this question for several years and has, 
in a measure, been rather successful. In the first place, 
I will say that you must study your customer and learn 
as many of his peculiarities as you can, since every man 
has some. You must know just how to deal with a 
farmer in order to make him feel at home when he comes 
into your office. 

You must always give him his money’s worth, and in 
some cases it is necessary to give him a board or two 
extra and let him know that you are doing it not as a 
present but as full measure. 

I do not believe in bothering the farmer too much in 
regard to his buying, but let him know that you are in- 
terested in him and are in the business to satisfy him. 

Do not try to talk him into something else to take the 
place of what he has asked for, and should you not have 
what he wants tell him so. The reason that I do not 
believe in suggesting to the farmer something as a sub- 
stitute is because the farmer as a class is rather sus- 
picious and should you try to give him something he does 
not think will do, no matter what you know or think 
about it, you will certainly ‘‘queer’’ yourself with him, 
and he is likely to tell his neighbor how you tried to 
beat him, even if you have done him a favor. 

The best advertisement that a business man can get is 
a satisfied farmer, for they will do more to bring busi- 
ness to you than any other source of advertising. 

If you have any specials that you are giving to any 
of your town trade be sure to see that your farm cus- 
tomers receive the same benefits as your city customers; 
else you have lost the farmer’s trade forever and you can 
not make him believe that he will get the same as the 
city man, no matter how much you explain to him. 

If he wants credit and you know that he is financially 
worthy see that he gets what he has asked for and do 
not press your collections on him too hard; for an honest 
farmer is the last man in the world that will best you, 
no matter how slow he is. The reason for slowness in 
settling his bills is because he markets his products at 
certain times in the year and that is when he has the 
money to pay his bilf. We find that he feels better not 
to receive a statement until he is ready to settle and he 
generally asks for the statement a short time before he 
is ready to pay. 

When time comes to make a settlement with him have 
your totals ready and be absoiutely sure that he is satis- 
fied. If there should be a question that bothers him and 
he can not see how he owes you so much get one of his 
best friends to come in to go over the account with him. 
It usually will take but a short time to get things 
straightened out in this manner. But for the sum of a 
few dollars never let him go away angry, but be willing 
to take his views of the matter and he will be your 
friend always. 

The key for keeping the farmer trade is, I think, mak- 
ing him his own buyer and then satisfying him. 

J. H. CUNNINGHAM, 
Manager Cunningham Lumber & Supply Company. 





GAIN THE FARMER’S CONFIDENCE. 


GREENWOOD, Miss. 

When we are dealing with the farmer we endeavor to 
learn exactly to what use he expects to place the material 
he is figuring on and then to treat him as we would wish 
to be treated if we were in his place. We find this not 
so hard to do, as it has only been a few years since we 
were on the other side of the fence, having been raised 
on a small farm. This also enables us to talk with the 
farmer intelligently about his teams, hogs, cattle etc., 
and we always try to learn of his especial hobby and in- 
duce him to talk to us about it. 

Many of our country customers have their material 
shipped to them by rail and we are always very careful 
in checking and billing the order, as it is natural for the 
farmer to think that the mistake was intentional if some- 
thing is left out. We also collect all claims against 
the railroad company for any loss or breakage, if there 
be any, as they seldom know how to go about this. 

When the farmer comes to our yard we make a 
special effort to attend immediately to his wants, and 
always give him help in loading his wagon. If any dis- 
pute arises we always try to adjust the difficulty in per- 
son, as often it is merely a mistaken impression on the 
part of the customer and a little patient effort will soon 
get him right and will secure him as our friend, while 
if he thinks that he receives indifferent attention he 
will quickly become an enemy. 

We have a mailing list of all the best farmers in our 
territory and occasionally we send them all a letter, ad- 
dressing these individually and signing them personally. 
This is a lot of work but we feel that we are amply 
repaid, for quite often a farmer comes in months after- 
ward and speaks of the letter we wrote him. We are 
getting many new customers in this manner. 

We use every opportunity of going out in the country 
to see the farmers and try to always remember them 
when we meet them in town. 

We find that the farmer’s memory is very bad in re- 








membering terms and time for payment, so we generally 
jot them down on the bottom of his estimate or invoice. 
When we call his attention to payment being due he has 
this to refer to and does not get annoyed by thinking that 
we are trying to collect before the proper time. We find 
this saves much argument, and an argument is a good 
thing to evade. 

After all, the main thing is to gain the farmer’s re- 
spect and confidence; you can gain his confidence by 
always giving him a square deal and his respect by 
knowing your business thoroughly and being able to 
advise him as to. what is best suited to his especial needs. 

J. Boyp WEBB, 
Manager Greenwood Lumber Company. 





RIGHT TREATMENT A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. 
BROOKVILLE, OHIO. 

In country and in city human nature is the same, but 
because of a changed environment it may function some- 
what differently in the two localities. Generally speak- 
ing, then, what will get and hold trade in one place will 
in the other; namely, good, well handled stock adapted 
to the needs of the community, fair dealing at a reason- 
able profit and genteel treatment. 

While the farmer belongs to the genus homo just as 
the city bred man, under closer classification he might be 
placed in another species differentiated by several char- 
acteristics. He is not hedged about by conventionalities 
and business routine but says what he thinks and acts as 
he pleases, with limits of course; hence each customer 
presents a problem of his own. The farmer does not 
act in crowds and along lines prescribed by customs or 
fads. However, he does discuss his business affairs with 
his neighbor freely. He tells his plans, the prices he 
pays and the prices he gets, who has given him a ‘‘ square 
deal’? and who has ‘‘put one over him.’’ The nature 
of his work does not demand secretiveness; his corn 
grows just as well if his neighbor does know how he 
eared for his seed and what he paid for his fertilizer. 
Therefore, a dealer who sends a farmer away with a 
smile of satisfaction that broadens as he goes has sent 
out an advertisement that will bring far better results 
than flaming headlines or politic hand shakes. But for 
the same reason he must be careful to sell to all alike, 
or have a good reason to give in defense if he sells to one 
cheaper than to another. 

The dealer must know his stock and the farmer’s needs 
and be able to fit the one to the other; he must not sell 
him high priced material when lower priced goods will 
serve his purpose just as well. The farmer depends upon 
the dealer rather than upon the carpenter or contractor 
for correct advice and will stay by the man whose judg- 
ment he has found trustworthy. 

To the farmer a dollar represents more value than it 
does to a business man or even to a common day laborer 
for the reason that the farmer doesn’t handle money 
as much; it is not so commonplace. He has his living 
largely without changing money, so while he lives better 
in many respects he has fewer dollars and they are cor- 
respondingly more precious in his sight and he is more 
eareful in spending them. He prices things closely, 
‘*jews’’ the dealer sometimes and is pleased beyond 
proportion to the cost when the dealer throws off the 
uneven dimes or dollars in the settlement. 

Again his money comes to him only at intervals when 
his crops are sold and he wants credit from time to time, 
He doesn’t enjoy being prodded about his bills. Monthly 





FARM TRADE CONTEST IS POPULAR. 


That the contest on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm 
Trade’’ has attracted the attention and interest 
of many lumbermen is indicated by the number 
of interesting letters that have been received 
on this subject. The farm trade is always at- 
tractive to the retail lumberman and the fact 
that because of a bountiful harvest and good 
prices obtained this year the farmers will have 
an unusually large amount of money to spend 
on improvements during the coming season 
makes this subject of how to hold the farm trade 
even more vital to the retail lumber trade. Let- 
ters on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade’’ are so- 
licited from anyone connected with the retail 
lumber business in any way who has an idea 
or a suggestion that may be helpful... For the 
best letter printed in this contest a cash prize 
of $25 will be paid by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. For the second, third, fourth and 
fifth best letters in the contest prizes of books 
to the value of $25 will be given. The contest 
will close March 1, 1916. . Send in your letters 
and they will be given attention as promptly as 
possible. Address letters for the contest to the 
Farm Trade Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 











statements hurt his pride, so if he is good financis!!y 
deal gently with him along that line and he’ll come some 
day with the money and interest, buy more lumber and 
bring other customers along. 

Finally, ‘‘if at first you don’t succeed, try some otter 
way’’ for perseverance and tact will win the farmer and 
he is worth winning. BE. C. WEAVER. 


GIVES SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS. 
GREENLEAF, Kan. 

It has been our experience that it takes a combination 
of ways and policies to hold farm trade. First we 
would put a square deal and courteous treatment. If 
every time we deal with a farmer or anyone else we 
have these subjects in mind we will have a large hold 
on their good will and eventually their trade. 

But these qualities alone are not enough. Next, we 
think, comes service. Service is a big word nowadays 
and the farmer appreciates it as much as anyone. Not 
merely the service of being ready to load on his wagon 
the number of pieces he asks for when he drives in but 
of figuring out for him what he needs, what is best 
suited for his purpose without getting higher priced stuff 
than is needed for his particular job. ‘or most farm- 
ers it is a burdensome task to figure out the material 
needed in a building and many of them do their own 
building with the help of a neighbor and for that rea- 
son do not like to ask a carpenter to make out their 
bill of material. We make it a point to get a chance 
to do this service and we now have many farmer cus- 
tomers come to us, simply teli »s what they want to 
build, be it a hay rack, feed trough, crib, granary, barn 
or house, and we attend to all the details, make out the 
bill of materials and give them our price. Nine times 
out of ten the bill is bought right then without any 
further figuring around, and in our opinion this service 
is appreciated more than any other among our farmer 
customers. 

Another item of service that draws and holds the 
farmer trade is our saw rig. Since we installed this we 
have seen a good number of new faces in our yard, and 
the first chance to sell a man something often gives you 
future chances. A farmer will go a long way to get 
a mower tongue shaped to the right dimensions while 
he waits rather than take a 4x6 and rip it down by 
hand to the proper size. We all know how a farmer 
dislikes to use a rip saw. Besides mower tongues there 
are many things we rip out for farmers; for example, 
double trees, reaches, special size timbers needed for 
implements and other purposes, windmill rods, strips for 
quilting frames, wagon cleats ete., and we know this 
service helps a lot to get and hold their trade. Quality 
and price, of course, always come in for consideration 
in any kind of business, so they hardly need mention- 
ing, but in this connection it is a matter of importance 
that we know about at what prices material is being sold 
in neighboring towns and the quality of stock carried. 
Therefore, we make it a point to visit our neighbor lum- 
bermen and are pleased to say that we are on friendly 
terms with all of them. 

It is a well known practice among farmers to tell 
you that they can buy such material for such price 
at the other town or yard. By knowing ourselves the 
conditions at these other places we can talk to them 
more intelligently than if we knew nothing about our 
neighbors’ prices or stock. 

Furthermore, to hold the farmer’s trade one must 
be what is known as a ‘‘mixer.’? We try to always 
greet our farmer customers with a smile and a hand 
shake and talk about everything that interests them, in 
the meantime making it a point to find out about any 
contemplated building in their neighborhood. Most farm- 
ers know what their neighbors intend to build as well 
as themselves long before the building is started. We 
all know the advantage of this information. } 

Another aid in holding our farm trade is by circu- 
lars and pamphlets. We mail these out on the routes 
as often as practical and our time will permit—some- 
times a circular of our own getup, sometimes a pam- 
phlet supplied by some manufacturer and, if a pamphiet, 
we are always sure that our name is printed or stamped 
on it so as to be sure to get our name before the 
trade. 

Often a small accommodation will win a farmer’s good 
will and go a long way toward getting his trade. We 
try to make the farmers and their wives feel free to 
ask these accommodations of us. We often get ’phone 
calls from a farmer’s wife whose ‘‘old man’? is in town, 
asking us to try to see him for some errand or other 
that had been forgotten before he left home. 

One reason for this may be that we are located on 
a corner where two of the main roads lead into town 
and have a chance to see most farmers come to town, 
but. we believe the main reason is they feel we are glad 
to accommodate them in any way we can. me 

There are some of the ways that we feel are doing 
us the most good and the ones we ‘‘play hard”? in try- 
ing to hold our farm trade. 

CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. Mesth, Manager. 





LOADING TIES on cars for shipment has been reduced 
to an economic science at the camp of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, at Lumber, Tex., by G. E. Davidson, 
manager of the tie department. An endless chain 1s 
used, being operated by an electric motor, the power 
being furnished by a gasoline engine operating a dynamo. 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—Thomas L. Shevlin died of 
pnevionia at his home in this city at 5:40 a, m. today, after 
an illness of one week. 

After his work at Yale University, where he had charge of 
the work of coaching the football team prior to the two final 
games of the season, Mr. Shevlin went to California for a rest. 
He returned to his home in Minneapolis on December 22 and a 
ease of la grippe with which he was suffering developed the 
following day into pneumonia. A sudden turn for the worse 
developed early Tuesday, December 28, and Dr. B. W. Sippy, an 
attending physician at the Presbyterian and Cook County Hos- 
pitals in Chicago, was summoned. Coming to Minneapolis by 
special train, he made the run over the Burlington Road in 8 
hours and 55 minutes, arriving here at 11:55 p. m. A consulta- 
tion of several physicians followed, but their efforts were un- 
availing and Mr. Shevlin sank rapidly until the end came at 
5:40 this morning. 

Upon the death in 1912 of his father, Thomas H. Shevlin, 
Thomas L. Shevlin succeeded to the headship of the various 
Shevlin corporations, to which he has given his active interest 
since. 

Shortly before the death of the elder Shevlin he organized 
the Shevlin Company, a holding concern in which his son and 
two daughters were interested. Thomas L. Shevlin was presi- 
dent of this company and president also of the Shevlin-Carpenter- 
Clarke Company, the Shevlin-Clarke Company, the Shevlin-Hixon 
Company, Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Company, Crookston Lum- 
ber Company, St. Hillaire Retail Lumber Company, Tremont 





LEONARD BRONSON HAS ENTERED INTO REST. 


- THOMAS L. SHEVLIN IS 





THE LATE THOMAS L. SHEVLIN. 





CALLED TO HIS REWARD. 


Land Company, Libby Lumber Company, Corona Lumber Com- 
pany and Fargo Lumber Company. In addition to his lumber 
interests Mr. Shevlin was a director in the First National Bank 
and Security National Bank of Minneapolis. 

Thomas L. Shevlin was a star player on the Yale football team 
for four years and in 1905 was captain of the team, and had the 
reputation of being one of the best ends in the history of the 
game. In 1913 Collier’s Weekly quoted Mr. Shevlin as saying: 

. They say I’m a bug. I hope they’re right. It takes a bug or a cer- 


tain amount of mania to accomplish anything beyond the ordinary 
routine. In playing football the main thing is to go crazy. Two 
good men can handle any sane man, but it takes five to handle a 
crazy one. There are. moments in every game to win when you've 


got to be better than you know how to be and you can’t reach this 
point over any sane trail. 

In 1906 Mr. Shevlin graduated and since that time had put the 
same vim and energy into the lumber business that he had de- 
voted to football with such success. 

Mr. Shevlin was president of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in 1913 and was a director in the association 
at the time of his death, having for a number of years been 
active in the work of the organization and one of its most 
enthusiastic members. 

As a result of Mr. Shevlin’s death life insurance companies 
will pay close to $2,000,000 into the Shevlin estate. Mr. Shevlin 
had carried insurance amounting to $500,000 and recently he took 
out additional policies aggregating $1,000,000. 

On February 1, 1909, Mr. Shevlin married Miss Elizabeth 
Branning Sherley at Minneapolis. His widow and two small 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 


Lumbermen, newspaper men and literally thousands of 
others in practically all ranks of life were shocked and 
grieved to learn of the passing into rest early on the 
morning of December 26 of Leonard Bronson. Trade 
newspaper editor, one of the editors of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessors, manager for three 
years of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, he was a sincere friend in the best sense of friend- 
ship to thousands—to all with whom he came in contact, 
from the humblest to scores of men in profesional and 
business circles high in public life. 

To those who were closely associated with him Leonard 
Bronson’s death was not a surprise, but it was none the 
less a woefully unwelcome shock. For several months 
he had been failing visibly, but he stuck to his desk in 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and discharged 
his duties with characteristic fidelity and pluck until 
early in December, when weakness compelled him to drop 
his pen and leave for his home in Austin—a suburb of 
Chicago—where he remained until the end came. His 
death was the result of a complication of ailments, in- 
cluding heart and acute kidney trouble, but when it came 
the tired writer dropped peacefully into his last sleep. 

Mr. Bronson was born in Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
August 3, 1856. He was for two years a student at 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., but his education was largely 
self attained. A deeply studious man, his mental equip- 
ment was remarkable, and he had a clear insight into and 
grasp of general subjects. His knowledge of lumber con- 
ditions—minor subjects and those of broad significance— 
was extraordinary. He was a conceded au- 
thority on all important matters relating to 
the industry and was so accepted not only by 
the lumber trade press but by the trade gener- 
ally and by public officials, State and national. 

In the latter part of the ’70s Mr. Bronson 
went into the far West, living and profiting by 
the rough life of the rancher. In the fall of 
1880 he came to Chicago and secured a position 
on the Evening Journal, which he retained but 
a short time. Later in that year he joined the 
editorial staff of the Northwestern Lumberman. 
He was second in command in charge of the in- 
terests of that paper until his work attracted 
the attention of the late James E, Defebaugh, 
who induced him to join the staff of the Tim- 
berman. From that time until the formation 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, January 1, 1899, 
and until January 1, 1910, with a short inter- 
mission during which he was connected in a 
partnership and editorial capacity with a finan- 
cial journal in Minneapolis, Minn., Leonard 
Brouson was practically in charge of the edi- 
torial and news departments of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was its chief editorial writer and 
one of the most active and efficient that have 
ever served this paper. 

During the memorable campaign of 1898-99 
conducted at Washington, D. C., in behalf of 
the retention of the tariff on lumber Mr. Bron- 
son was a persistent and tireless worker. When 
that campaign began members of both branches 
of Congress, some of them directly and vitally 
‘interested in the lumber trade, assured the lum- 
bermien’s committee at Washington that its 
Cause was hopeless. In the face of such dis- 
Couraging eonditions Leonard Bronson’s life- 
long optimism and courage supported him in 
Work the outcome of which was unexpected suc- 
cess jue in no small measure to his intelligent 
and tireless efforts, the credit for much of which 
has hever been given him, a result of his almost 
Morhid modesty. But those immediately in 
charge of that campaign, brought into daily, 
almost hourly, contact with him, took his meas- 
ure and sought to divert his ability to channels 





where their ripe judgment led them to believe he could 
be of greater service to the lumber industry. 

In June of 1909 the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by resolution 
sought the service of a manager for that organization. 
A majority of that board were active workers in the 
lumbermen’s campaign of that and the preceding year 
and were familiar with Mr. Bronson’s ability and indus- 
try. They selected him as the logical man for the posi- 
tion. Leaving the service of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with considerable reluctance but with a sincere belief 
that he could serve the industry to better effect in the 
new position, Mr. Bronson became manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association January 1, 
1910. In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of that 
date a tribute was paid to Leonard Bronson in a story 
published with his portrait on its front page with a 
title that indicated its character: ‘‘Success Go and Re- 
main With You.’’ The following, quoted from that 
article, in a measure reflects the esteem in which Mr. 
Bronson was held by his associates, esteem that was in- 
tensified during succeeding years: 

It is a little difficult and somewhat embarrassing for those 
who have been associated with him to attempt a characteri- 
zation. He is a broad man, with a keen, inquiring mind, 
trained to detect the subtle difference which sometimes exists 
between intent and spoken or written word. This big man, 
with love for his kind in his heart, has desire and ability to 
serve and be of value to the progressive world. 

He knows the lumber trade as it is known by few men 
identified with newspaper work or the industry itself. He 
has had the advantage of a comprehensive elevation from 





LEONARD BRONSON, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
Born August 3, 1856; Died December 26, 1915. 


which to view the situation in the United States and in 
other countries. * * * 

The staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is impressed with a 
sense of its personal loss. Mr. Bronson has been a most 
efficient and thoughtful co-worker. His influence is good, 
his counsel wise. He has made his way to the front ranks 
among the newspaper men of the country and his influence 
has been felt. He will make his way just as steadily and 
progressively in his new field, and there, too, his influence 
for its general improvement is sure to be felt, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can but add: May the success 
which awaits upon the industrious and the progressive and 
the forceful attend you, Leonard, in your new field. -The 
old ties, engendered by office routine and daily association, 
may strain slightly at their fastenings, but the ties of 
mutual friendship and regard will remain as firm and fixed 
as ever. May you go on in your chosen field and serve the 
lumbermen of the country as well amid your new environ- 
ment as you have in the past. Your cheery, equanimous 
presence has lightened the tedium of many a long watch 
and many a hard day’s grind. You are the kind of a man 
men love, a man with whom it is a pleasure to work, to 
agree with or to differ on matters great or small. We can 
dissent from your opinion and conclusions on trivial matters 
or those of great moment and through it all we can be and 
have been friends, and this is the test of real friendship. 


Possibly from his boyhood—certainly from his early 
manhood to his last days—Leonard Bronson was an un- 
ostentatious but tireless and practical philanthropist. 
His charities, more often than otherwise exercised at the 
cost of self-sacrifice, were innumerable. Stories of his 
relief of distress, financial and otherwise, are innumer- 
able, but only a small part of these efforts will ever be 
told. It was characteristic of him that he 
it was who fathered and largely who caused 
to be put into effect*the Death Emergency 
Fund of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
by which scores of the destitute have and 
doubtless hundreds more will profit. With 
tongue and pen he advocated and supported 
the formation of the American Lumber Trades 
Benevolent Association, desigued to relieve 
and support the aged and helpless of the lum- 
ber industry, whose operation has been halted 
by recent business conditions but which would 
be actively at work today if Leonard Bron- 
son’s personal desire and efforts could have 
accomplished that end. 

Mr. Bronson’s health began to fail some 
years ago but with characteristic courage he 
refused to recognize that fact. It compelled 
him, however, to resign the more strenuous 
work in connection with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association after three years 
of service for it and he returned to the edi- 
torial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
where he resumed part of his former work— 
that of editorial writer. His efforts in that 
capacity have always demonstrated his high 
command of vigorous and cultured language 
and his remarkable and practical knowledge 
of conditions pertaining to the lumber indus- 
try and to related questions of national mo- 
ment. 

Especially during the last two months 
Leonard Bronson’s declining physical powers 
were evident to his associates, but he per- 
sisted in remaining at his desk when less 
faithful and courageous men would long be- 
fore have given up. When he rolled down 
the top of his desk about three weeks ago it 
was for the last time—a fact that while ap- 
parent to his associates they would not ac- 
cept, hoping against hope for his recovery. 
His end came peacefully, as befitted a man 
whose life was one of peace but who never hesi- 
tated to meet with courage an emergency that 
threatened strife. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Bron- 
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son home in Austin at 2 p. m. on Tuesday of this week by 
the Rev. Robert H. Beattie, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church of Austin, a friend of the family. The 
modest little home was crowded to its utmost by friends 
of Leonard Bronson, among them a humble little sten- 
ographer who had served him in former years and was 
keenly appreciative of his habitual kindness, men from 
the composing room force and the editorial and busi- 
ness staffs of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, men prominent 
in the lumber trade, and social acquaintances, who brought 
or sent a profusion of floral decorations and who had 
gathered to tender with sorrow and sincerity their last 
tribute to their friend. The address by the pastor was a 
plain, brief outline of the character of Leonard Bronson 
in which no fulsome praise was offered, but it unavoid- 
ably included reference to his manliness, his ability and 
his practical friendship for all with whom in life he had 


come in contact. Interment was in the family plot in 
Oak Ridge cemetery. 

March 11, 1883, Leonard Bronson married Miss Grace 
Preble, who survives him, as do a brother, I. Arthur 
Bronson—a son, G. Earl Bronson, of Chicago—a sister, 
Mrs. Charles Reifsnider, of Raeco, Wash.—and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Dorothy Bronson, also of Chicago. 

Few men are so sincerely mourned as will be Leonard 
Bronson. His acquaintances on the Pacific coast, in the 
East, the North and the South were literally thousands, 
and each of them was his friend. Not mere regret but 
sincere grief is accorded his passing. 





Following news of Mr. Bronson’s death the board of 
directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
unanimously passed the following resolutions: 





The accompanying illustrations show scenes on the 
lowering system of the Ebey Logging Company, with 
headquarters at Arlington, Wash. The company has 
lowered 26,000,000 feet of logs without a derailment 
and experiences no troublé in lowering 200,000 feet a 
day. 

The first installation of the lowering system was a 
section of track 900 feet long on a 12-degree curve and 
an 18 percent grade. A section of this track is shown 
in illustration No. 6. 

The entire length of this line is now 6,000 feet. Since 
the company began the operation of this system it has 
not found it necessary to choke a single load and has 
never had a log slide from the load. Since the first 
installation some improvement has been made in the 
method of caring for the cable, which is oiled every day 
us it is wound on the drum of the hoisting engine. A 
barrel of crude oil is situated on the roof over the 
engine, with a perforated pipe running the full length of 
the drum. The engineer opens the valve on this pipe 
and lets the oil trickle on to the cable as it is being 
wound on. The cable never touches the ground. When 
lowering 20,000 feet of logs only 20 percent of the 
strength of the cable is used. As there is absolutely no 
dirt there is very little wear and the present cable on 
the line has lowered 20,000,000 feet and shows little signs 
of wear. 

The block ear shown in illustration No. 5 was designed 
by H. W. Sessoms, of the Ebey company, who is seen 
standing in the background. The entire car was made 
aud assembled in the machine shop and foundry of the 
Ebey Logging Company. 

Last spring the company installed system No. 2, which 
consists of a track 4,800 feet long. The grade on the 
first 800 feet ranges from 8 to 11 percent, the remaining 
4,000 feet having a grade varying from 20 to 30 percent. 
With the exception of 400 feet, where it connects with 
the main line, the track on this system is straight. This 
400 feet is on a 10-degree curve and varies in grade 
from 8 to 11 percent. Over this track the company 
takes up four pairs of trucks and lowers two carloads 
of logs every trip. In nine hours 220,000 feet have 
been lowered over this line, all of the logs being switched 
on to the main lowering track from the crossover track, 
up a 24 percent grade, by means of the lowering machine. 

On the inside of curves rollers care for the moving 
cable. Loaded cars are dropped around a curve to a 
siding from the main track. Posts near the track are 
equipped with tumbling rollers which hold the dead 
line on the outside of the curve. Thus the cable is held 
7 feet from the center of the track at 50-foot intervals, 
making it impossible for the side pull to derail the block 
ear. To hold down the line rollers are used every 100 
feet long the incline. The cable is placed over the sheaves 
by the car spreader as it passes over them. Brakemen 
can give the signal to start down the incline by making 
a contact between the two wires. When this contact is 
made a bell rings on the snubbing engine. 

Illustration No. 4 shows the block car going up a 30 
percent grade after having passed a switch. Number 2 
is a view of the lowering engine which is carrying 10,000 





BLOCK CAR GOING UP A 30 PERCENT GRADE. 








1. LOG TRAIN STOPPED ON A 30 PERCENT GRADE. 
2. VIEW OF LOWERING ENGINE. 3. TWO LOADS OF 
LOGS READY TO START DOWN INCLINE. 





BLOCK CAR DESIGNED BY H. W. SESSOMS. 


WHEREAS, The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s As 
sociation of Chicago learns with profound sorrow of the 
death on Sunday, December 26, 1915, of Leonard Bronson. 
of the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, associate membe: 
of this association, and desires that the memory of his life 
be preserved by this association; and 

WHEREAS, In the death of Mr. Bronson the lumbermen oj 
the country have sustained the loss of a friend whom they 
had learned to honor and respect for his high character 
sterling integrity and many good qualities of heart and 
mind. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved family our con- 
dolence and warmest sympathy in this honor of their great 
affliction ; and be it further 

Resolved, That our warmest sympathy be tendered his busi 
ness associates, and that these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of this association and a copy be sent to thy 
family of the deceased and to the press. 


feet of 14-inch cable. The two loads of logs pictured 
in No. 3 are ready to start over the incline and down 
the grade. The two loads shown in No. 1 are standing 
on a 30 percent grade, where they were stopped within 
ten feet after the signal was given, with absolutely no 
jerk, and held there for the picture to be taken. 





INDIA’S LUMBER IMPORTS. 


Imports of merchandise excluding Government stores 
into the port of Caleutta, India, during the official year 
ended March 31, 1915, were valued at $182,363,380, or 
$46,972,195 less than in the preceding year. Wood 
and timber valued at $774,852 were imported into Cal- 
cutta during the fiscal year 1913-14, while the following 
year the same imports were valued at only $716,859. 
Carriages and carts valued at $413,232 were imported 
during the fis¢al year 1913-14, while in the following 
year the same imports were valued at only $185,255. 

Wood and timber valued at $201,110 were imported 
into Madras, India, during the fiscal year 1913-14, while 
in the following year the same imports were valued at 
$241,464. During the fiscal year 1913-14, the wood and 
manufactures of wood imported from the United States 
into the Presidency of Madras were valued at $6,280, 
while during the following year the same imports dou- 
bled, being valued at $12,799. In this respect lumber 
fared better than most other articles, which showed a 
decrease since the war started. 

Wood and its manufactures valued at $135,423 were 
imported into Karachi during 1913, while in 1914 the 
same imports were valued at $210,802. Although the 
total value of the imports into Karachi during 1914 was 
only $43,645,783, while in 1913 it was $52,930,377, the 
imports of wood and its manufactures showed an in- 
crease. In addition to this the value of the timber 
shipped through other Indian ports (coasting trade) 
into Karachi during 1914 was $21,897, while in 1913 
it was valued at only $334. 





TELLS REWARD OF LABOR. 


The Christmas issue of the Sterns Co-Operator, pub- 
lished by the Stearns interests at Ludington, Mich., is at 
hand. The first article is entitled ‘‘The Reward of 
Labor,’’ and shows that after deducting the miscel- 
laneous expenses there remained, in 1909, a fund of $889 
for each employee in the United States to be divided 
between labor and capital, and that of this sum $590 
or 66.4 pereent went to labor and $299 or 33.6 percent 
went to capital. However, a part of capital’s share must 
be used for the replenishment of capital, and is neither 
interest nor profit. 

‘The Gift of the Magi’’ is a clever Christmas story 
by O. Henry. The Stearns Co-Operator carries a num- 
ber of other clever and humerous articles that all help 
the reader to carry out the excellent advice contained in 
the sentence ‘‘When you feel blue try to get red in the 
face by laughter.’’ 





SECTION OF TRACK ON LOWERING SYSTEM. 
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The year 1915 has been the most eventful one ever 
experienced by lumber organizations, and has seen 
more good, thorough work accomplished than ever be- 
fore took place during an equal period of time. 

Everywhere there has been a closer drawing to- 
gether of all branches of the lumber trade to solve, 
through the spirit of mutual helpfulness and codpera- 
tion, the many problems of production and distribution 
that have grown beyond the ability of the individual 
to handle. This growth in the spirit of codperation 
is as strongly exemplified in the retail field as it is in 
the manufacturing field, and, most important of all, 
has been the steadily developing feeling of mutuality 
between manufacturer and retailer. Lumber manu- 
facturers and lumber retailers are natural allies, but 
unfortunately in the past there has too often been 
suspicion and antagonism where there should be only 
confidence and codperation. The manufacturer needs 
the retailer, and the retailer needs the manufacturer. 
or them to do anything but work together in friendly 
spirit for trade development is most foolish and short- 
sighted. 

Especially noteworthy progress in association work 
and in the promotion of particular species of wood has 
been made by the cypress manufacturers in the devel- 
opment of a lumber trademark; by the southern pine 
manufacturers in the adoption of a select structural 
grade of timber of guaranteed quality based upon 
Government tests; by the North Carolina pine manu- 
facturers in the exhibition of a full-sized bungalow at 
the Country Life Exposition in New York; by the 
northern hemlock manufacturers in launching a five- 
year campaign for ‘‘Old Faithful’’; by the Oregon 
and Washington lumbermen and timberland owners in 
accomplishing a cohesive, substantial organization of 
allied interests and starting a radical improvement 
in shingle manufacture and advertising; and finally 
by the advent into association activity of the Cali- 
fornia redwood operators with an organization which 
will soon make itself felt in many ways. 

Speaking more specifically for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association the year has been epoch 
making, and its close finds the National organization 
with duties and responsibilities far exceeding those at 
the beginning of 1915, or at any time during its previ- 
ous twelve years of usefulness. Taking up develop- 
ments in order of sequence rather than of relative 
importance : 

On February 15 the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Interinsurance Exchange formally began writing insur- 
anee upon high class, carefully inspected sawmills, 
planing mills and lumber yards attached thereto. The 
principle of interinsurance is an old one, but only 
within recent years has it found wide application in 
the lumber manufacturing field. The National ex- 
change offers indemnity at actual cost. It is not or- 
ganized for profit in any way, and its officers are on 
fixed salaries instead of a percentage basis, which 
insures careful, conservative management. * * * 


Trade Extension a Feature. 


The trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association became a reality 
in July, financed upon a five-year basis. The purposes 
of this department, in brief, are to promote the use 
of wood wherever it is the best available material, 
or with proper treatment can be made as serviceable 
as any competing material. The field for the activities 
of this department is unlimited. In many ways it will 
touch and help the retailer directly, and following 
this lead the annual meetings this winter of many of 
the more important retail associations will be devoted 
very largely to the questions of trade extension. 

Along an entirely different but equaily important 
line the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
through a series of hearings extending from Chicago 
to the Pacific coast, has gone before the Federal Trade 
Commission and told the commission frankly and fully 
of the many vicissitudes of the lumber manufacturing 
business, and still more of the burden of taxes and 
carrying charges imposed upon standing timber. The 
commission has been definitely asked to recommend 
remedies for stabilizing the industry after it has satis- 
fied itself as to the present condition, and while no 
one knows at this time what the findings of the com- 
mission will be there is no question but that this latest, 
and perhaps in many ways most important Federal 
body, has within its power the chance to make a de- 
cision and recommendations which will become funda- 
mental in the conservation and right use of the natura? 
resources of the country. 

After being confronted for many years with a multi- 
tude of lumber rate and classification cases the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finally ordered a thorough 
investigation of the entire question of lumber trans- 
portation under docket No. 8131, and preliminary to 
setting hearings upon the subject issued a list of 
seventeen questions directed to Koth lumbermen and 
carriers. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation called into conference all branches of the lum- 
ber industry, manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing and 
allied lines, which resulted in the appointment of a 
special transportation committee to prepare the infor- 
mation asked for by the commission. As the result of 
the labors of this committee on December 10 there 
was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
volume of 120 printed pages, containing the combined 
answers of twenty-five organizations to the commis- 
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sion’s questions, in harmony with the resolutions 
adopted at the Chicago conference. This is the first 
time that all branches of the lumber industry have 
ever been able to agree upon a traffic question, which 
still further emphasizes the growth of the codperative 
spirit among lumbermen. 

The close of 1915 finds the lumber industry of the 
United States emerging from a long period of depres- 
sion—a longer one, perhaps, than that passed through 
by most of the other leading industries of the country. 
The immediate cause of this depression was the Euro- 
pean war, which, for a time, cut off practically all 
export trade, and which also, by reflex action upon 
the other industries in the United States, brought 
about a heavy falling off in the domestic demand 
for forest products in almost every form. 

Beginning last September heavy foreign orders for 
lumber were placed in the South; the railroads which 
had been out of the market for a long time, came 
in with large requirements for car repairing and car 
building, which have been steadily maintained, while 
an exceptionally open fall has facilitated building 
operations throughout the United States on an unusu- 
ally extensive seale. Until the first of November 
building operations in 1915 were considerably behind 
those of 1914. Building construction during Novem- 
ber, however, was on a so much larger scale than 
normai that by the first of December the 1915 record 
was equal to that of 1914, and the pace has been well 
maintained up to the present. 

From the middle of March, 1913, until the first of 
September, 1915, lumber production throughout the 
United States averaged greater than lumber shipments, 
with an inevitable increase of stocks on hand and a 
weakening of the market. Since the first of Septem- 
ber conditions have been reversed. Lumber shipments 
have steadily exceeded lumber production. Stocks are 
being reduced to a normal basis, and prices are aga™ 
getting upon a better foundation. Whether this in 
turn will lead to overproduction and demoralization 
as in the past remains to be seen. 


BOX MANUFACTURERS OPPOSE RECLASSIFI- 
CATION. 

R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has issued a bulletin in which he 
says that F, C. Gifford, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, makes the following 
statement of the position of the box manufacturers with 
respect to the proposed reclassification of lumber and 
lumber products: 


The information comes to me that there seems to be an 
impression amongst the lumber manufacturers that the 
wooden box and shook interests of the country are not 
standing unitedly with them and other allied interests 
against the proposed reclassification of lumber and_ its 
products. 

To assure you and your meiibers that this positively is 
not a fact, we wish to quote a resolution passed at our 
last semiannual mecting, dated August 5, 1915, as follows: 

Resolved, That the wooden box industry cannot 
stand an increase in freight rates on either its raw 
materials or finished products, and that we most em- 
phaticaliy oppose any advance in the present rates on 
lumber, box shooks, or made-up boxes, and in order 
to bring about a. complete understanding and unifica- 
tion ‘of the lumber and lumber product interests, we 
would suggest to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association that it arrange to call a meeting of au- 
thorized representatives from each of the different lum- 
ber manufacturing districts of the country, also allied 
interests, with the view of bringing about a general 
understanding between all producing territories and 
competitive manufacturers, so that the entire lumber 
interests would be closely cemented and every part 
of the industry should work along the same line, against 
the proposed rate advance. 

It will be seen from this resolution just where the box 
industry stood on August 5, and I am instructed by 
the board of governors of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers to advise you that our position on the sub- 
ject has not changed in the least, that we are supporting 
the lumbermen, as has been demonstrated in our reply to 
the seventeen questions sent out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and further, that we will continue 
to stand with the lumber industry against reclassification. 

While it is a fact that we did not file our reply to the 
interrogatories of the commission through the same channel 
as did several of the different branches of the industry, 
we believed that in the filing of a separate reply it would 
place the matter before the commission more forcefully 
than to have the answers prepared and filed through one 
channel. This, -however, is a matter of opinion. 

I am taking this opportunity of reiterating our position 
and I trust that you can, after getting this reassurance 
of codperation, eliminate from the minds of the lumber 
manufacturers the erroneous impression that we are not 
disposed to work with the lumber interests—which we are 
doing and will continue to do. 








INVENTS WOOD FIBER TIRE. 


According to newspaper reports an Austrian engineer 
in Vienna, named Von Dunikowski, recently applied for 
a patent on a tire built of wood fiber and certain 
binders. It is said the specifications show the new tire 
follows in every detail the principle of the pneumatic 
tire, having an inner and an outer tube. The main 
material used is willow and birch fiber, but the nature 
of the binder has not been revealed. A motor car fitted 
with the new tires is said to have run 437 miles under ad- 
verse conditions showing no signs of undue wear. Ac- 
cording to reports a large Vienna bank is financing the 
new enterprise. 


Timber Lands--- 
Lumber Operations 


We have been operators ourselves for 
years and understand buyers’ reason- 
able requirements to insure profits. 


Offer only tracts and operations which 
we have thoroughly investigated and 
consider worth while. 


Our experience qualifies us to render 
competent advice in all matters of op- 
eration and management. 


Anson G. Betts & Company 


Carrier Building, ASHVILLE, N. C. 

















Planing Mill Man 
Wanted 


| 
We have an interesting proposition to | 
offer a man.of proven ability and some | 
capital in one of the best planing mill 
locations in the Central States. The | 
factory buildings and machinery are | 
thoroughly modern, the territory is | 
rich and rapidly developing and offers 
a wonderful opportunity for a man 
who knows the business. 


Address the Secretary: 


ST. JOSEPH COMMERCIAL CLUB 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


r- > 
| Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


Wecarry the cost of installing. 












































The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing their risks. By adopting our form 
you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building, 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager, 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peontiation ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Loans on 
imber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills, 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


(7 =) 
An Unusual Opportunity 


(7 I HAVE FOR SALE 
23,640 Acres (73,340,000 feet) 


Virgin Long Leaf Pine 


Located in Calhoun Co., Florida. 


























Cruise by J. P. Brayton—Logging con- 
dition ideal—on tide water and rail. 


Carl R. Latham, 


Corn Exchange Bank Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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we Will Really Pay 


when operated in the most 
scientific manner with all ¢ 
lost motion and clearly|@ 
avoidable expense elimin- 
ated. 

Whether you are operating now, 
contemplating operation, buying or 
selling, the definite information we 
furnish will enable you to get the 
maximum profit from your invest- 
. ment. 





Our work covers every phase of 
lumber operations—cruising, topo- 
graphical maps, reports on dam con- 
struction and river improvements 
for logging, surveys and estimates 
of cost for logging railroads, inspec- 
tion of properties with the view of 
improving defective systems in log- 
ging, milling — and even the mar- 
keting of your products. 

By reason of our long experience 
in this class of work, our reports 
are recognized by the largest finan- 
cial houses in the country and 
where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet ‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’”’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
facturing lumber and exporting, and presents the names ofa 
number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We'll send it to you on request if you 
are interested. 
oe 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 



























WHAT ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 





January Has Twenty-nine Conventions Listed, February Sixteen— Program: 
for Some Annual Meetings Outlined. 





January 4—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Meniphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January S—-Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Wis- 
consin Building, Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Commercial Rotary Gum Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kal- 
ispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 13, 14—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 15—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board of 
frade, Toronto, Ont. Annual meeting, 

January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—-Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 18-20—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’'s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting, 

January 19—Canadian Lumbermen’'s Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, (in- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

January 20—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Roberts, Carbondale, Ill. 

January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 21—-New York State Forestry Association, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 22—Eastern Oregon Wood Producers’ Association. 
Annual meeting. 

January 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Min- 
neapo Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—North Carolina Forestry Association, New- 
bern, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28 — Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
january 26, 27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hutei 

Walton, Philadelphia, Pa, Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 27, 28—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y Annual meeting. 

February 1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Grand Rapids, Mich. <An- 
nual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2-4—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 9-11—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Taft 
Hotel, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 18—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

February 18, 19—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. Va. Annual meeting. 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
National Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

March, 1916—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
Annual meeting. ‘ 

April 11-183—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex, 
Annual meeting. 




















ARRANGES INNOVATION FOR CONVENTION. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dee. 28.—In furtherance of his 
campaign for more and better advertising of lumber 
products in the newspapers of the small towns J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, has arranged an innovation for the cen- 
vention of the association which is to be held here Janu- 
ary 26, 27 and 28. Mr. Moorehead has arranged for 
talks before the convention by Marle Thorpe, head of the 
school of journalism at the University of Kansas, and 
J. B. Powell, instructor in advertising in the school of 
journalism at the University of Missouri. The talks 
will be given January 28. 

Professor Thorpe will speak on the codperation be- 
tween country papers and retailers for the betterment 
of business conditions generally and Mr. Powell will 
talk on the country newspaper as an advertising medium. 
Last spring Mr. Moorehead conducted a contest of ad- 
vertising writing among members of the association and 
so much interest was shown in the move for better coun- 
try advertising that he concluded to have the two speeches 
at the convention. 


NEW YORK RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

A preliminary announcement sent out by Secretary Kk 
C. Evarts, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associativ) 
of the State of New York, gives an idea of a few ot 
the good things that are being prepared for those wh« 
attend the annual meeting of that association at Pough 
keepsie, N. Y., on January 26, 27 and 28, 1916. ‘Th 
sessions of the convention will be held at the Amorits 
Club, the first session to begin on Wednesday morning, 
January 26, at 11 o’clock, the convention to close wit! 
election of officers and directors at the end of the Fri 
day morning session. Entertainment for Wednesday 
evening will be provided in the form of a smoker and 
the annual association banquet will be held on Thurs 
day evening, January 27, 

On Thursday morning Frank H. Young, of the Cham- 
ber otf Commerce, Paterson, N. J., will address the 
convention on the subject of credit policy, his subject 
to be announced on the program as ‘‘The Weak Link.’’ 
At the same session E. H. Naylor, secretary of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association, of New York 
City, will deliver an address on ‘‘Co6peration and Fair 
Trade within the Industries.’’ 

At the Thursday afternoon session a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘Regularity,’’? prepared by J. D. Crary, of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, will be read. 
Another interesting address for the Thursday afternoon 
session will be by Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, Ohio, 
manager of the credit system of the retail lumber deal- 
ers of that State. He will not only explain the credit 
system of that organization but will also explain in 
detail the Ohio lien law, which should prove of more 
than ordinary interest to every member of the New York 
association. 

Officers and committees of the New York association 
are emphasizing the importance of the necessity of at- 
tendance at the Poughkeepsie meeting, and a special ef- 
fort is being made to secure the largest attendance that 
has ever been present at a meeting of this organization. 








TO HOLD FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


Bancor, Me., Dee. 27.—President E. E. Ring, of the 
Maine Forestry Association, is making arrangements for 
the first annual meeting to be held in January. Letters 
are being sent to representative members in all sections 
of the State to get out and work for more members. 
Considering the importance of Maine’s forest and tim- 
berland interests, President Ring believes the association 
should be made one of the largest and most influential 
in the country. 





~- 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation, its twentieth, will be held in the Empire room 
of the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn., January 13 
and 14. No especial program beyond the usual order of 
business has been arranged for the convention, but special 
attention will be given the matter of publicity for north- 
ern white cedar products in line with similar action by 
allied lumber interests. Secretary N. E. Boucher advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that ‘‘plans will also take 
form for educating the trade to advantages of dealing 
with its members who sell only to recognized dealers, 
affording the greatest possible protection on purchases 
with a practical guaranty of quality.’’ 

Secretary Boucher believes that because of the unusual 
interest manifested in organized effort during the last 
year an exceptionally good attendance is assured. 





PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL PREPARED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 27.—After considering all the 
big hotels in the city, with a possible change of meeting 
place in view, the committee on arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has made arrangements for the twenty-fourth 
annual to be held at the Hotel Walton, as usual, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 26 and 27, 1916. 
The committee is composed of Henry Palmer, of Lang- 
horne, C. Frank Williamson, of Media, and William C. 
Peirce, of Bristol, and their program is about complete, 
including some changes from the customary routine. 

This year there will be no closed meetings, and all 
who are interested will be weleome. The morning of the 
first day will be devoted to meetings of committees and 
directors and in the afternoon all business pertaining 
strictly to the association will be disposed of. This will 
leave Thursday morning for the general discussions, and 
will avoid some of the confusion attendant on the mixing 
of the two subjects. - 

On Thursday, among the subjects to be treated will be 
the following: ‘‘The Duties of a Member to the Asso- 
ciation,’’ by J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg; ‘‘The 
Economy and Efficiency of Delivery by Motor Trucks,’’ 
by Harry J. Meyers, of the Brown-Borhek Company, 
Bethlehem; ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation,’’? by represen- 
tatives of the State fund, a mutual company and a stock 
company. ‘‘Codperation between Associations’’ will be 
discussed by Mr. Rogers, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and ‘‘Grading’’ will possibly be treated by a rep- 
resentative of the North Carolina Pine Association. 

Dinner will be served at 12 o0’clock, and will be fol- 
lowed by prominent speakers, to be announced later. 
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neeting of the new board of directors will be held 


afte: dinner. It has been announced that the Philadel- 


phis Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will enter- 
tain the delegates on Wednesday evening, but the man- 
ner entertainment has not been fully decided upon. 
The matter is in the hands of a special committee com- 
pose! of J. Randall Williams, jr., H. G. Parker, T. B. 
Rutter, jr.. B. C. Currie and J. I. Coulbourn, and it is 
safe to look for something creditable and good. 





PLANS TO SEND LARGE DELEGATION. 
CiNcCINNATI, OuIO, Dee. 28.—Cincinnati is arranging 
for . large delegation to the convention of the Ohio 
Builders’ Supply Association, which will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 15-16. There are about 
severity Supply companies in Cincinnati, and it is believed 
more than half of them will have direct representatives 
at the convention. The arrangements for the local repre- 
sentation are in charge of a committee headed by Frank 
H. Kinney, vice president of the Hyde Park Lumber 
Company, president of the Midland Lumber Company 

and manager of the Hyde Park Supply Company. 


LOGGERS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL. 
PoRTLAND, ORE., Dee. 24.—The Columbia River Log- 
Association will hold its annual meeting here in 
the rooms of the Columbia River Log Scaling Bureau 
Saturday afternoon, January 8. A large attendance is 
expected at the meeting. 

Fir logs are becoming scarce on the Columbia River 
and at the rate they are now in demand the camps will 
resume operations earlier than was expected when they 
closet down several weeks ago. Many of them will 
probally resume operations February 1. The loggers 
have few logs on hand now and are holding them at $1 
above the market price two weeks ago. 
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CANADIAN LUMBERMEN TO HOLD JOINT 
MEETING. 


OrrawA, ONT., Dee. 27.—Arrangements are being made 
for the holding of the largest lumber convention at 
Winnipeg ever participated in by retail manufacturers 
and wholesale lumbermen, February 9, 10 and 11. Mem- 
bers from the British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as well as members from the Coast and 





not before identified with the State association. The 
convention will be held with the headquarters at the 
Monongahela House, February 9 and 10. In addition 
to the regular business sessions, the committee has ar- 
ranged for a most elaborate banquet and has the prom- 
ise of at least two speakers for that occasion. 





SPEAKERS AT HARDWOOD MEN’S CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCED. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 28.—The program for the 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, to be held in this city Janu- 
ary 18 and 19, will be completed late this week, Secre- 
tary W. H. Weller announces. Up to date acceptances 
have been received from the following who will speak 
during the sessions: James A. Emery, Washington, 
D. C., counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, subject to be announced; E. A. Sterling, manager 
of the Trade Extension Department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, subject, 
‘*National Trade Extension Activities and Results’’; 
EK. H. Gaunt, Wellesley Hills, Mass., manager of the 
Mercantile Service of Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
subject, ‘‘Codperation—This Way Out for Business’’; 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, Philadelphia, subject, ‘‘ The Secret 
and Pull of Suggestion in Advertising, Salesmanship and 
Business Building.’’ 


LUMBERMEN BANQUET CARPENTERS. 


Kansas Yard Men and Builders Entertained—Find Their 
Interests Are Mutual. 





BALDWIN, KAN., Dec. 24.—In accordance with the sug- 
gestion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of December 11 the 
two lumber dealers in Baldwin, Kan.—C. L. Wright, of 
the Kansas Lumber & Supply Company, and F. M. 
Hartley, of the Ives-Hartley Lumber Company—invited 
all of the contractors and carpenters in Baldwin and the 
surrounding country to a banquet at the Bank Hotel, 
Saturday evening, December 18. 

The event was unique inasmuch as nothing of the kind 
had ever been given before, and the very novelty of the 
affair caused much favorable comment and brought many 


LUMBERMEN AND CARPENTERS IN BANQUET AT BALDWIN, KAN., DECEMBER 18, 1915. 


Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will at- 
tend this meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at the request of officials of the last named 
organization. This is ‘the outcome of the get-together 
meeting recently held at Calgary. Prominent lumbermen 
from all of these organizations will address the meetings 
along practical lines. Prominent foresters, both of the 
forest branch of the British Columbia Government and 
the Dominion Government, will also be in attendance, 
aud will address the meeting. 

This is a unique departure, for hitherto these meet- 
ings have been strictly confined to the doings of its own 
members—the members of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. As a matter of fact in the past very 
little coéperation has existed between the three bodies, 
and it is interesting to note the evolution in the lumber- 
ing world as is shown when manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer meet in a convention to discuss how to better the 
conditions of the lumber industry. 





PITTSBURGHERS PREPARE FOR CONVENTIONS. 


l'iTTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 28.—Committees have been ap- 
pointed by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Ass ciation to work out a program for the entertainment 
of ‘he Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club early next month. 
This event is one of those delightful semiannual affairs, 
an a sort of turn about jollification. The date for the 
bai juet is still to be announced. President J. C. Donges 
has also appointed a working committee to take up the 
maiter of entertainment of the visiting delegates to the 
he) annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
As: ciation of Pennsylvania, which will gather in Pitts- 
buch in February. This committee is eodperating with 
the executive committee of that association in order to 
mae the work more easily adjusted to the general pro- 
grain of the convention. The committee has not made 
its ‘eport as yet but it is understood that it will depart 
fron: former methods and adopt a new idea. 
‘The executive committee of the Pennsylvania Retail 


Linber Dealers’ Association has been working steadily 
On ‘ts convention program and expects to have a much 
larsor attendance this year as the association has been 
Sti 


strugthened by the incoming of many new members, 
meluding the New Castle and Sharon sections that were 


complimentary references to the dealers who were re- 
sponsible for the banquet, not only from the carpenters 
but from other business men and citizens generally. 

Mr. Wright acted as toastmaster, and before the eve- 
ning was over had called on all of those present for some 
remarks. Some became so enthusiastic that they took 
the floor the second time. The evening was entirely in- 
formal and everybody talked shop. One delightful fea- 
ture of the evening was the splendid feeling manifested 
by the carpenters toward the two dealers and each other, 
and in their remarks they brought out several items of 
interest not. generally known. Another feature of the 
evening was the impression made on the young men 
among the carpenters. They saw more clearly the neces- 
sity of working hand in hand with the lumbermen and 
that only by codperation could the best results be ob- 
tained. 

The mail order houses as far as Baldwin carpenters are 
concerned do not have much chance. Two of the speak- 
ers admitted that when building they had figured with 
mail order houses and in each instance had received a 
lower price in one of the two yards represented. 

Another carpenter in speaking of his experience with 
mail order concerns said he found what they advertised 
they would do and what they did were two separate and 
distinet things, and he wrote them to that effect. 

The employees of the two yards were there, and the 
affair was much appreciated by them. They spoke of 
their desire to be of the best service not only to their 
employers, but to the carpenters and customers generally. 

The entire discussion was open, frank and informal, 
and full of wit, sallies and stories that made a memor- 
able evening as well as enjoyable in the extreme. As a 
whole the lumbermen of Baldwin feel that this spread 
has not only given them a better understanding of the 
men to whom they look for support in the upbuilding of 
the town and community, but it has brought the car- 
penters to see more clearly that their interests and the 
lumbermen’s are mutual. 

Those present were: J. G. Johnson, Smith Leonard, 
Harold Leonard, Huey Taylor, Chas. McKinney, Frank 
Steen, Robt. .Busby, H. E. Herbert, Al. Miller, F. M. 
Hartley, Eph. Mosely, A. A. Snodgrass, Philo Beck, 
Burr Gunsaulus, C. L. Wright, Chas. Kuhn, Simpson 
Taylor, Fred Eggleston, Hugh Hartley. 












Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell! 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 





































Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


























s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.P.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


ByunG, CoG, 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 




















| TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





( sasPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


F. H. 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Veer Bank Bids. WW ORLEANS , 


Phone Main 2479 

















JAMES W. SEWALL 
Timber Estimates, Topographic and Bovndary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 















O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 


(Established since 1898) 




















We deal (exclusively) in 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B, C. 
very attractive investments to offer. 








We have some | 
Correspondence solicited. | 


| Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. | 





TIMBER LANDS | | 













LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing sagen -~ 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and ote malas industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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At Last! 


A Book That Promises 
To Settle for All Time 


Mysterious Scientific 
Phenomena 


“The Ages of Ice and Creation” 


By GEORGE PRENTISS 


Here’s a book that solves fifteen of the most per- 
plexing questions in, the scientific world today. It 
proves that they were all produced by the perfectly 
natural operation of Natural Laws. It will be both 
interesting and educational to you, and we want you 
to refute Mr. Prentiss’ conclusions if you can. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial 


Send us $2.50 by express or post office money order, draft or 
personal check and we’ll send the book postage prepaid. Keep it 10 
days and if you don’t find it well worth the price, just send back 
the book and we’ll gladly refund the purchase price. 


Send us your order today. 


The Common Good Company 
328 West 69th Street, CHICAGO 
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Tells you 

all tuere is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 

and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—pit, brick, 

tile, cement, concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 

them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—hbetter than former copies used as text books in 

colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. Ten page 

index. Wesend it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 
for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 
\ Filler Logic’’ which we send 
\ free. Enclose 10c and we send 
a ‘* Modern Silage Methods’’ 
7 with them. 


’ The Silver Mfg. Co. 
392 Broadway, Salem, O. 




















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - ~ -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - = <- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection ~- - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 





West Coast Manufacturers to Publish Weekly Statistics—Southern Pine Inspectors Meet 
—Logging Organization Favored. 





APPOINTMENTS OF COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 28.—The appointive com- 
mittees of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association for 1916 have been named by the new presi- 
dent, T. T. Jones, as follows: Railroad committee: A. 
F. Wrbsky, chairman, F. H. Peschau, C. E. Johnson; 
program committee: Arthur H. Barnard, chairman, E. H. 
3roughton, J. M. Okoneski; forestry committee: George 
W. Critten, chairman, C. L. Kellogg, Charles Oliver; pub- 
licity committee: N. C, Bennett, chairman, George Bai- 
ley, F. A. Dunean. The next monthly meeting of the 
association will be held January 4 at the West Hotel, 
and will take up the proposition of a basis price list for 
hardwoods in this territory. 





SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTORS IN FIRST 
ANNUAL. 

LAUREL, Miss., Dee. 23.—The inspectors of the South- 
ern Pine Association held their first annual meeting in 
this city December 20 and 21 at the Pinehurst Hotel. 
Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes opened the meeting of 
the first day with a very interesting talk, the remainder 
of the first day being given up to discussion of technical 
matters pertaining to the work of inspectors, especially 
the new ‘‘density’’ rule of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion for structural timber. On this subject Chief In- 
spector J. E. Jones and Instructor of Grades T. E. Flan- 
ders gave short talks illustrated with specimens from the 
ends of logs previously selected at Laurel. At one of the 
association mills in this city some interesting pictures 
for the ‘‘movies’’? were made and will be used, in con- 
nection with others previously taken, in giving publicity 
to the work of the association. 

Inspectors visited each of the association mills in this 
city, where they handled actual sticks of lumber and dis- 
cussed how the grades, as laid down in the rules, would cor- 
respond to the grades of the lumber being shipped. This 
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Lumber Company, Jerome Moltz, Parsons Pulp & Lum- 
ber Company, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
and Bemis & Sons Lumber Company. Spencer Miller, 
a member of the naval advisory board and the inventor 
of the tackle used in coaling ships at sea, will also be 
present. 

Among the features to be discussed at the meeting is 
that of codperation among the lumbermen, United States 
Forest Service and the State forest services for the pre- 
vention of forest fires. 


STATE CONVENTION IS DECIDED ON. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VaA., Dec. 28.—The next State con- 
vention of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association will be held in Wheeling, W. Va., 
February 18 and 19, 1916. This decision was reached at 
a meeting of the association directors held last week in 
this city. One of the most important subjects to be 
brought up for action at the convention will be the lien 
law which was presented to the last session of the State 
legislature, but which failed to pass the Senate because 
of lack of time. The convention will consider proposed 
amendments to this law and take steps to reintroduce the 
measure at the next session of the legislature. 


OHIO RETAILERS ISSUE REFERENCE BOOK. 

The ‘‘Lumbermen’s Reference Book’’ has just been 
issued by the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers and is intended to take the place of what was in 
former years issued by the association as the ‘‘ Buyers’ 
Guide.’’ It is made possible through the courtesy of 
a number of manufacturers and wholesalers who pro- 
vided the funds by the advertising contained in the issue. 

This little book contains handy tables and data, mem- 
bership lists, and a map of Ohio. Among the practical 
features of this book is a ‘‘Ready Reckoner,’’ which 
should prove of great assistance in finding the number 
of feet in any desired order. Still another table gives 





ANNUAL MEETING OF SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTORS AT LAUREL, MISS., DECEMBER 20-21. 


discussion was especially instructive because it enabled 
the chief inspector to eradicate any ideas of the inspec- 
tors that were divergent from the rules. Numerous re- 
quests were received from the head graders of association 
mills, asking the privilege of attending the meeting, but 
it was necessary to refuse all such requests because of 
the large amount of detail work in connection with the 
meeting. However, the number of such requests sug- 
gested the advisability of holding district meetings at 
central points in the various States where there are asso- 
ciation mills. Subscribers would be invited to send rep- 
resentatives where they would meet the chief inspector 
and the instructor of grades and the mill inspectors of 
that territory for a discussion of grading problems. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were: 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager; J. E. Jones, chief in 
spector; T. E. Flanders, instructor of grades, and Inspectors 
W. J. Cannon, J. H. Thompson, 8S. J. Alsbrook, W. R. Burns, 
T. M. Cook, Fred N. Dykes, W H. House, C. F. Bolden, 
John D. Thompson, W. J. Sullivan, W. E. Hovis, Hubert 
Norman, J. W. Hairston; in charge of correspondence, C. W. 
Vuncannon, and Field Agent of Trade Extension, E. E. Pen- 
dieton. 


ORGANIZATION OF LOGGING ASSOCIATION 
LAUDED. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dee. 28.—Henry Grinnell, forest 
engineer for the Champion Lumber Company and or- 
ganizer of the proposed logging association to be com- 
posed of the lumbermen of the southern Appalachian 
territory, has named January 3, 1916, as the date for the 
organization of the association, and the meeting will be 
held on that date at the Langren Hotel, this city. Let- 
ters received by Mr. Grinnell indicate great interest in 
the movement and most of the leading timber interests, 
the United States Forest Service and the forest depart- 
ments of North Carolina and Tennessee have expressed 
hearty approval of the idea and have promised to have 
representatives present at the meeting. The United 
States Forest Service alone has promised to have four or 
five men present to aid in any way possible in the forma- 
tion of the association. 

Among the firms that have signified their intention of 
having representatives present are the R. E. Wood Lum- 
ber Company, the Champion Lumber Company, the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Company, Carr Lumber Company, 
Shea Lumber Company, Whiting Company, Pittsburgh 








the weights of yellow pine when worked to standard sizes, 
and another gives the safe distributed loads for hard pine 
beams and another for spruce beams. 





WEEKLY ORDER AND SHIPMENT REPORTS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has inaugurated a weekly report of 
order and shipment statistics which is printed and sent 
to the members. The information bureau of the asso- 
ciation began publishing these reports December 6 and 
while the number of mills reporting. weekly is not large 
enough as yet to make the service of great value it is 
increasing rapidly and it is hoped that within the near 
future weekly reports will be published from 150 mills. 
This will then keep the manufacturers in touch with the 
market situation at all times. A similar plan is carried 
out with great success by the members of the Southern 
Pine Association. 


LUMBERMEN MERGE WITH MATERIAL MEN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 29.—Paducah (Ky.) lumbermen 
are affiliating themselves with a new organization which 
will include in its membership material men, subcon- 
tractors and general contractors. The name of the asso- 
ciation is the Paducah Builders’ Association. One mect- 
ing has already been held at the rooms of the board of 
trade, and H. V. Sherrill, of the Sherrill-Russell Lum- 
ber Company, was elected temporary chairman. Per- 
manent officers will be selected at the next meeting, and 
it is predicted that the lumbermen will be given the job 
of bossing the association for its first year, usually the 
toughest period in the life of a trade association. 

The object of the organization is to create good feel- 
ing among the material men, and consequently dealers in 
lumber, brick, cement and other products will be in the 
association, in addition to the contractors buying those 
products. 


APPOINTED VICEGERENT SNARK. 
SEATTLE, WAsSH., Dec. 24.—L. R. Fifer, head of the 
L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, this city, has received his 
appointment as Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the 
western district of Washington. This is the third time 
Mr. Fifer has been so honored and he has also served on 
the Supreme Nine. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 





LEONARD. 
One of those silent souls was he, who serve 
Their fellow men, nor ask the world’s applauses; 
One of the silent that noise could not swerve 
rom faith, from principles, from honest causes. 


One of the friends that time could never change, 
Success nor failure, praise nor gossip, alter— 

If he but loved you, all the world he’d range 
And, what the way you walked, would never falter. 


One of the silent ones, who looked on life 
As one who looks upon a river’s riot, 

Having no enemies, no part in strife, 
Kinding for other men the channel quiet. 


One of the silent ones, who looked on death, 
As he had looked on life, with nerve unshaken, 
Falling asleep still firm in hope and faith, 
Waking to find that he was not mistaken. 


LET US RESOLVE TO 


Speak kindly if we speak. 

Be game but not a gambler. 

Get the order and the money. 

Believe in our line and selves. 

Be decent as She thinks we are. 

Keep a cleaner yard and mind. 

Smile with all and never at any. 

Cut the cards if the cards cut us. 

Get on the wagon and stay there. 

Ship the grade whatever the price. 

Enlarge our territory of friendship. 

Take care of our money and morals. 

Believe in men more and gossip less. 

Boost the home town and its boosters. 

Be kind to dumb animals and barbers. 

Pay the price or not kick on the grade. 

Watch (others) and pray (for ourselves). 

See the good in the cullest board or man. 

Talk about our goods, not our competitors. 

Save some money for our children and time. 

Have the courage to economize and the sense. 

Work to pass the time away instead of loafing. 

Attend the convention and its words of wisdom. 

Make a friend of the carpenter and his customer. 

Listen to every evil report and then say it’s a lie. 

Not warn others of a man’s bad habits, but him. 

Not lose interest in our business, lest we lose the prin- 
cipal. 

Persuade the other fellow to be a better competitor by 
being one. 

Get not only the order and the money but also deliver 
the goods. 

Save a little of our brains for our business and our wit 
for our wives, 

Care more for our business than its profits, or our art 
than its returns. 

Not buy from those who sell direct to consumers, either 
as a dealer or consumer. 

Get the most we can for the lumber and then give the 
most we can for the money. 

So live that when our summons comes to join the in- 
numerable caravan that moves to the still, we refuse. 


MOONLIGHT. 


After the glorious day, when the hot sun had vanished 
in the bosom of the night, 

The darkness came—but soon the perfect moon lit once 
again the world with softer light. 

Each tree returned, each rose, each lovely thing was 
spun anew from Luna’s silver thread; 

All sounds were hushed, and hushed the hurt heart, too, 
lulled by the magic lady overhead. 


So shall come moonlight to this night of Now, this little 
night so full of hurt and pain; 

So Time shali come, as comes the healing moon, and give 
us peace, and give us calm again. 

And you, that now are very far away, no more in life 
again shall absent seem— 

For Time shall give you back to dwell with me, to be 
my lovely, ever-present dream. 


WILD MUSTARD. 
Earth is such a merry fellow to the fellows that he 
knows— 
Here he is all garbed in yellow, green and yellow are his 
clothes— 


What has made the world so mellow, you suppose? 


Only this: The wind came singing, bearing mustard in 
his mouth, 


And the rain came shouting, bringing moisture in a day 
of drouth, 
And the birds came northward winging from the South. 


Then the earth eried, ‘‘Heaven bless me! Bless me, 
company has come— 

Come to love me and caress me, bearing gifts of summer 
some— 

In my gayest gown I’ll dress me—friends have come! ’’ 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.—LVI. 





T. J. HUMBIRD, SANDPOINT, IDA. 


You may have heard the humming bird, perhaps you 
never knew 

The derivation of the word: Well, here it is for you; 

Yes, here it is beyond a doubt, as people ought to know: 

*Twas named for T. J. Humbird out in Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

For if it be a mill or yard, association or 

’Most anything some humming hard is badly needed for, 

He is the man to make it hum, so we have often heard; 

For, —— come to humming some, then Humbird is a 

ird. 


Life is like a log; stop and look it over 
once nr a while and see how you can get 
the most clear out of tt. 


THE ONE-SPOT. 
Rusty, an’ greasy, an’ not very beautiful— 
Holes in her fire-box, an’ scale in her tubes— 
Ready to rock in a manner undutiful, 
Rollin’ the rookies an’ scarin’ the rubes; 
-Loose in her bearin’s, an’ loose in her habit, too, 
Shakin’, an’ quakin’, an’ rattlety-bang, 
Needin’ some paint an’ some bolts, an’ some babbitt, 
too— 
But she’s the pride of the whole of the gang. 


Rusty, an’ greasy, an’ dirty she maybe is, 
Wantin’ some paint an’ a week in the shops, 
Cranky perhaps as a colicky baby is, 
Spittin’ exhaust at the track-layin’ wops— 
But she can climb any grade that’s in front of her, 
Hold on a hill any train that’s behind: 
Thirty-five loads is the regular stunt for her; 
Tack on a loader an’ she’ll never mind. 


Railroadin’ here ain’t the transcontinental kind— 
Fifty-pound rail is the best that you get; 

Bridges up here ain’t the nice, ornamental kind— 
Just a few stringers a-crossin’ the wet. 

Humps in the track, that has many a crick to it, 
Rails that are spread, an’ old ties that are knurled: 

But, turn her loose with a load, an’ she’ll stick to it, 
Stick to the rottenest road in the world! 


When someone sprinkles your path 
with soft soap, get ready for a fall. 


PROGRESS. 
On ev’ry road, where’er it lead— 
Through the green wood, across the plain— 
We pause the signs of old to read 
Before we journey on again— 
Consult the stars, the mountains dumb, 
To learn how far our feet have come. 


Life is a journey. Let us pause 
Tonight when dusky eve departs, 
Unmoved by sneers or men’s applause, 
And ask the question of our hearts: 
Yea, are we farther on the way 
Today, today, than yesterday? 


The road is long, the world is wide, 
And many are the valleys there 

That bid the pilgrim turn aside 
From out the sterner thoroughfare. 

Today was crimson with delight; 

But are you farther, friend, tonight? 


The only way to get any good out of do- 
ing the thing you don’t want to do is to 
smile when you do tt. 
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Exporters and 
Manufacturers 
0 


White Oak 


—AND— 


Yellow Pine 


Wanted: 


l car 4-4 lst and 2nd White Oak. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common White Oak. 
2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common White Oak. 
1 car 2” No. 1 Common White Oak. 
1 car 24’’ No. 1 Common White Oak. 


25,000 feet 1”’ Yellow Pine. 
15,000 feet 14’’ Yellow Pine. 
10,000 feet 2” Yellow Pine. 
10,000 feet 2+” Yellow Pine. 


Shipment February, March, 1916. 





— Address — 


“Netherlands Merchant” 


Care, American Lumberman. 
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Redwood. 


Is no experiment. It has proven itself 
a superior wood for all kinds of lumber, 
siding, lath, shingles, doors and window 
frames and interior and exterior trim. 


Buy It Right by Buying of 


x" MERSHON ‘2: 
D. co. 
Largest Redwood Distributors 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago ‘Kansas City 





Worcester Milwaukee 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
#) YELLOW PINE S9NS'EAE | 


souTHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


& a & 


Chicago, Ill. 

















For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a's. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. C0. | 


——— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || fanbooo ine and 
L General Offices, 


PITTSBURGH, wa | 
| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
womens ag 9 PITTSBURGH, sind } 


\ Konnarock, Va. 




















UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. Wwe. LICHTENSTUL, SEC’Y & TREAS. 











Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 
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RAILROADS ALLOWED RATE INCREASES. 


Commission Permits Advances on Shipments from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis to Missouri River Crossings. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 28.—Part 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision in the western rate 
advance case, which was handed down too late for last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, makes pro- 
vision for an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds on 
lumber from Chicago and St. Louis and common points 
to Missouri River crossings. Other increases were 
proposed for the same general territory, ranging from 
4% to 3% cents per 100 pounds. With minor excep- 
tions due to conditions peculiar to a few railroads 
larger increases are authorized on lumber and articles 
taking the same rates. 

For example, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road 
justified before the commission increases ranging from 
4 to 24% cents per 100 pounds, but the circumstances 
were such that no protest was made against the proposed 
increases. The readjustment, which will be limited, 
also involves some reduction in existing rates on the 
Katy. 

Lumber did not figure largely in the western ad- 
vance case, and is given little space in the commis- 
sion’s report. The opinion, which was prepared by 
Commissioner Daniels, has, in part, the following to 
say about lumber, under the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Items: ’’ 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific proposed certain 
increases in its rates on lumber between stations in 
Louisiana. These are mileage rates, and the proposed 
increases vary. It was developed at the hearing that 
the proposed rates are State rates and are filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission only as a basis 
for combinations for interstate traffic where no through 
rate is in effect. We think the proposed rates have 
been justified, and should be permitted to take effect. 

The Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Company proposes to cancel the interstate applica- 
tion of certain interstate rates on lumber between points 
in Louisiana which would result in the increase of ex- 
isting interstate rates. No attempt was made at the 
hearing to justify the proposed cancelation. We are of 
opinion that the proposed increased rates have not been 
justified, and the respondents will be required to cancel 
the proposed cancelation. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley proposes to cancel a 
commodity rate of 24 cents applying from Jackson, Tex., 
to St. Louis, Mo., leaving a combination rate to apply, 
which would result in an increase of the rate. No at- 
tempt was made to justify the proposed increased rate, 
and the respondent will be required to cancel the sus- 
pended item. 

A suspended tariff of the Wisconsin & Michigan Rail- 
road provides for an increase of one-fourth of a cent 
per 100 pounds on saw logs, and as the resulting rate was 
shown upon the hearing to be less than has been ap- 
proved by the commission in analogous cases, and no 
protestant appeared, the rate will be allowed to become 
effective. 

The orders of suspension covering these rates are 
vacated as of December 28, 1915. 


Sustains Lumber Company’s Complaint. 


In another opinion the commission sustains the com- 
plaint filed by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Company et al., alleging unreasonable transit 
practices on certain shipments of lumber from Bayou 
Sale and Baldwin, La., to milling points and reshipped 
to interstate points. Reparation is awarded, the 
amount to be fixed when an agreed statement is sub- 
mitted to the commission. 

The complainant has its principal office in East St. 
Louis, Ill. Early this year a complaint was filed alleg- 
ing that the railroads concerned refused to apply tran- 
sit regulations on certain carload shipments which 
moved from January 30 to July 14, 1913, from Bayou 
Sale and Baldwin to milling points, where the lumber 
was planed and dressed and subsequently . reshipped. 
The tariff rule in issue provided that ‘‘lumber, car- 
loads, may be stopped in transit at stopover point, 
planed or dressed or resawed and reshipped in car- 
loads,’’? the through rate to destination to be the 
rate from point of shipment or from milling point, 
whichever was higher. 

The opinion of the commission says in part: 

The tariff containing the rule also provided that upon 
satisfactory evidence of reshipment of planed or dressed 
or resawed lumber the carriers would refund the dif- 
ference between the charges on the inbound shipment 
and charges on the difference in weight between the 
inbound and outbound shipment. The rate on the dif- 
ference in weight ranged from 1 cent to 2 cents per 
100 pounds, dependent upon the distance from the orig- 
inal point of shipment to the milling point, with a mini- 
mum charge of $5 per car. The local rates from points 
of origin to milling points here involved were from 3 
cents to 5% cents per 100 pounds, and the distance from 
2 miles to 19.8 miles. The shipments involved, with 
one exception, were planed or dressed in part only, and 
defendants justify their refusal to apply their transit 
rule on the ground that the rule required the planing 
or dressing or resawing of the entire shipments. Com- 
plainant contends that the only condition imposed was 
that the entire shipments should move on to destination. 





Effective October 15, 1918, defendants published a ruk 
providing transit service on lumber planed or dressed or 
resawed, in whole or in part, and reshipped to destina- 
tion. 

We are of the opinion upon this record, and so find, 
that defendants’ contention is not well founded, and thai 
the operation of the tariff rule may not properly be con- 
sidered as restricted to shipments of lumber wholly, 
planed, dressed, or resawed. It follows that charges 
assessed in excess of charges which would have accrued 
on the basis of the refunds permitted by the tariff were 
unlawful. 








SEEK REDUCTION IN RATES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 27.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association has, on behalf of James E. Starke and 
others, filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission through which a reduction of one cent in 
freight rates on hardwoods and the establishment of 
through rates to northern cities without regard to the 
Cairo combination are sought. 

The lumbermen point out that the Ilinois Central owns 
and operates a network of railway lines in Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana, reaching a majority of the commercial 
centers in those States and that in many instances it is 
able to take care of the entire haul. The lumbermen also 
point out in their petition that they are compelled to go 
farther for their logs than formerly which reduces their 
net profit and increases the revenue of the carriers. 

The traffic association’s complaint is supplemented by 
a complaint recently filed by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 
pany, of Charleston, Miss., the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber 
Company, of Morehead, Miss., and other Mississippi val- 
ley lumbermen, seeking through rates on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad without regard to Ohio River 
competition and asking for a better alignment of rates. 





NEW CARRIAGE RATES GRANTED. 


St. Pau, MInN., Dec. 28.—The Minnesota railroad 
commission has granted permission to the Duluth & 
Northern Minnesota Railroad Company, which is owned 
by the Alger-Smith Lumber Company, to increase its 
carriage rate on logs and to decrease the rates on lumber 
and other forest products. The rate for lumber, cedar 
posts and ties is cut from 7.3 cents to 6.9 cents a hun- 
dred for a 100-mile haul, and the log rate for 100 miles is 
raised from 3.4 to 3.7 cents. Logs constitute 70 percent 
of the road’s freight business. 





SHREVEPORT RATE CASE CONCLUDED. 

Houston, Trex., Dec. 27.—The hearing in the famous 
Shreveport rate case was concluded last Wednesday after 
a session lasting six days, and Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Hall and Special Examiner H. C. Thurthell 
left for Washington with a mass of testimony and numer- 
ous exhibits. An important point was decided against 
the Texas cities when the question of inbound rates to 
Shreveport which was offered in relation to the rates for 
Texas cities was not permitted to enter the evidence. 
It is generally believed that the entire proposition will 
be reviewed by the United States Supreme Court, what- 
ever the commission may decide. 





NEW ENGLANDERS OPPOSE THREATENED 
RAISE. 


Bangor, Mz., Dec. 27.—Lumbermen of Bangor have 
joined with the Bangor Chamber of Commerce and with 
more than 50 other New England commercial organi- 
zations in a joint protest against the proposed increase 
of freight rates on railroad lines between New England 
and points in the southeastern section of United States. 
This increase, running from 40 cents to $1 a ton, 
would not be felt so much by lumber shippers here, be- 
cause they do not ship much lumber to the southeast, 
but it would be felt very materially in the case of lum- 
ber shipped from the southeastern points to New Eng- 
land. On the other hand, the proposed increase has 
alarmed manufacturers of products which compete for a 
market in the southeast with the manufactures of New 
York and Philadelphia. In the past Boston has been 
given the same rate as those cities. President Edwin T. 
Emerson, of the Bangor Chamber, is preparing to ap- 
point a special committee to represent Bangor interests 
when a hearing is held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





BRAZILIAN LUMBER IMPORTS. 

Sawed boards, planks etc. valued at $453,594 were im- 
ported into Brazil through the port of Santos from 
foreign countries during 1913. The value of furniture 
imported during the same year was $226,760; the value 
of the wood pulp $177,165, and the value of all other 
wooden manufactures $276,599. During 1914 the sawed 
boards, planks etc. were valued at $93,640; furniture 
at $54,329; wood pulp at $66,390 and all other manu- 
factures of wood at $160,754. That the war had a de- 
cided effect in decreasing imports into Santos, Brazil, 
is shown by the following figures: The value of the 
imports from January to June 1913, was $47,978,138, 
while the value of the same imports from January to 
June, 1914, was only $26,827,273. The value of the im- 
ports from December to July, 1913, was $40,385,904; 
while the value of the same imports from July to 
December, 1914, was only $14,482,785. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS MEETS. 


Scientists From Twenty-nine American Republics 
Gather in Washington, D. C.—Forester Talks. 








[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 28.—The second Pan-Amer- 
ican Scientific Congress opened its sessions here last Mon- 
day morning in Memorial Hall and will continue in ses- 
sion until the end of next week. The congress is divided 
into nine sections and forty-five groups, each having some 
special topic under discussion. About 1,000 delegates, 
representing twenty-nine American nations are in at- 
tendance, including many of the most noted scientists, 
edueators and publicists of the two continents. 

Most of the foreign delegates met in New York City 
and were brought here Sunday by a special train escorted 
by United States Third Assistant Secretary of State 
Phillips. In conjunction with the congress twelve noted 
national bodies are holding meetings here. 

The congress was called to order Monday morning by 
John Barrett, director-general of the Pan-American 
Union, who introduced William Phillips, of the State 
Department, as chairman of the executive committee 
which organized the congress. Mr. Phillips called upon 
Ambassador Don Eduardo Suarez, of Chile, as the presi- 
dent of the congress who afterwards presided over all the 
general meetings. The address of welcome on behalf of 
the United States Government was delivered by Vice 
President Marshall, and was followed by a talk by Sec- 
retary of State Lansing. Responses were made by the 
chairmen of the twenty-nine national delegations. 


Chief Forester Speaks on National Policy. 


George N. Rommel, chief of the animal husbandry 
division, United States Department of Agriculture, is 
chairman of section No. 3 which is to discuss conserva- 
tion, agriculture, irrigation and forestry. Henry 8. 
Graves, chief forester of the United States, delivered an 
address on ‘‘A Forest Policy for a Nation,’’ before this 
section of the congress, expressing the opinion that the 
full solution of the forest problems is not even in sight, 
only a few States having acted and probably 100,000,000 
acres of private timberlands being still unprotected. The 
forester spoke of the Philippine Islands, where four- 
fifths of the land is publicly owned, as a good example of 
efficient administration of tropical forests. In tracing 
the history of the development of forestry in the United 
States the speaker said a desire to get land settled as 
soon as possible resulted in a too liberal system of dis- 
posing of public domain and caused in many cases great 
land monopolies. Among the classes of land which Mr. 
Graves thinks should remain under public domain are 
timberlands in the mountains, certain grazing sites, 
mineral, coal, oil and phosphate lands. The public is 
interested in seeing that timberlands are productive while 
the main purpose of private owners is usually the exploit- 
ation and not the growing of timber. 

There are now, said the speaker, 155 national forest 
units covering 162,773,280 acres which are not reserva- 
tions withheld from development but are areas being de- 
veloped under publie direction. The Government’s an- 
nual earnings from the forests, amounting to about 
$2,500,000, are not yet sufficient to cover costs, but soon 
will be. Undoubtedly the area owned by the Government 
will grow by purchase but the problems of the vast areas 
of privately owned forest land remain yet to be solved, 
and these must be met chiefly by the State governments. 
Regarding the first step, fire protection, twenty States 
have already acted. 


Other Prominent Men Speak. 


Speaking at the opening session of section 9, Charles A. 
Prouty, director of the division of valuation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, said in discussing property 
invested in public utilities and the probabilities of cap- 
italists making further large investments, in view of the 
rigid and extensive supervision of the State and Federal 
Governments: 

This much is certain, the rate of return (obtained by pri- 
vate capital) must be very much in excess of the rate at 
which the Government itself could borrow money for provid- 
ing the same utilities, and the question may finally be, “Can 
the people afford to regulate their utilities or is it better 
ee o Government should furnish the service at first 

Two men discussed from different angles the question 
‘s to whether or not it is desirable to establish uniform 
rates, methods and classifications in port charges, cus- 
toms regulations and classifications between North, Cen- 
tral and South American republics. The first was F. M. 
‘Talstead, chief of the division of customs, United States 
‘reasury, who said that all of the countries, including 
the United States, are guilty of maintaining unreasonable 
regulations and suggested as the first practical steps that 
customs officials of each country recommend to their sev- 
‘ral Governments the modification or abrogation of the 
regulations against which most complaints are heard 
‘rom abroad. The second speaker on this subject was 
Senor Juan Jose Reinoso, of Peru, who believes that the 
adoption of uniformity in port charges, although desir- 
able, is at present not feasible but advocates uniformity 
in customs regulations. 

_ Interesting and instructive discussions about interna- 
tional law were participated in not only by jurists of the 





United States, but also by eminent authorities on the law 
of nations from the Latin-American republics. The sub- 
ject of arbitration reecived special attention. 


~ 


CHANGES RULE AS TO TAXATION ON 
DIVIDENDS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—Reversing its previous 
ruling that stock dividends are not taxable under the 
income tax law, the Treasury Department has issued a 
new ruling declaring that such dividends constitute tax- 
able income if declared and paid on or after March 1, 
1913. The new ruling of the department reads as follows: 





Cash dividends or their equivalent paid from the net 
earnings or the established surplus or undivided profits 
vf corporations, joint-stock companies or associations, 
and insurance companies, if declared and paid on or 
after March 1, 1918, constitute taxable income in the 
hands of shareholders or beneficiaries when received, 
and should be returned when the total net income of any 
individual is in excess of $20,000, inclusive of such divi- 
dends, and the additional tax should be paid thereon 
as on income for the year in which such dividends were 
received, without regard to the period in which the 
profits or surplus were earned or the period during 
which they were carried as surprlus or undivided profits 
in the treasury or on the books of the corporations, etc. 

Stock dividends paid from the net earnings or the 
established surplus or undivided profits of corporations, 
joint-stock companies or associations, and insurance 
companies, are held to be the equivalent of cash, and 
to constitute taxable income under the same conditions 
as cash dividends. 

T. D. 2163 of February 18, 1915, is hereby revised, and 
all rulings or parts of rulings heretofore made which 
are in conflict herewith are hereby revoked. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Dec. 28.—Wholesaiers report a good run 
of business and there is no falling off on any item. 
The demand is broadening so that it is not restricted so 
much to common lumber, and wholesalers of hardwood 
and white pine report a more general inquiry for all classes 
of stock. Prices are right at the top and yards and manu- 
factories are free buyers on the increased quotations. The 
one handicap to satisfactory business is the embargo situ- 
ation, but the reports of the last few days indicate an im- 
provement in that respect and it is hoped that the first 
of the year will see the situation so relieved that whole- 
salers will be able to get through the business which has 
been booked. Export inquiries are better and particularly 
from Cuban and South American sources. 

The building situation continues to show the same im- 
provement started early in the month and in the Borough of 
Bronx the value of new permits for last week was $588,000, 
compared with $20,000 for the corresponding week of 1914. 
In Manhattan the new permits for the week were valued 
at $445,200, compared with $21,100 for 1914. In _ Brook- 
lyn the permits for the last week amounted to $880,800. 
compared with $426,550 last year, and in Queens there is 
a gain of $35,000. All through the market retailers are 
much encouraged over the prospects for an active spring 
building demand. Operators see their way clear to finance 
their operations and with a continuation of the improve- 
ment developing the last few months in factory work, there 
is every reason to look for an active demand for lumber 
from all sources. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of the Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Company, 
3rooklyn, N. Y.. left yesterday for a two weeks’ trip to 
the mill of the Tilghman Cypress Company, of Lukens, Fla., 
which is controlled by the Hoban-Hunter interests. Before 
leaving Mr. Hoban said that the cypress demand had picked 
up wonderfully the last few weeks, with a good increase 
in prices all through the list. This opinion is shared by 
other cypress wholesalers. 

J. Herbert Bate, 135 Broadway, has just returned from 
a trip in the South where he has been visiting among 
the mills whose output he handles in this market. He says 
that the shortleaf pine mills are sold for a considerable 
period ahead and that there is no opportunity for accumu- 
lating any stock and that prices will be much higher. 

J. M. Hastings of the Davison Lumber Company, Bridge- 
water, N. S., is spending a few days in town at the com- 
pany’s local office, Grand Central Terminal. Mr. Hastings 
states that the mills are operating under full headway and 
that the output of hemlock and spruce is sold ahead for 
a considerable period. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Dec. 29.—The lumbermen will share 
generously in the prosperity which is assured for the 
new year, now close at hand. Before the opening of 
navigation there will have been much lumber sold for 1916 
delivery, if one can judge from the extent of inquiry and 
the general attitude of the trade. Good logging conditions 
— in the Northwest and the output of logs will probably be 
neavy. 

Alger, Smith & Co. yesterday finished the task of putting 
their iarge Rice’s point sawmill in commission for the sea- 
son’s run, after a few weeks of idleness for the purpose of 
making repairs and a general overhauling. Some new ma- 
chinery also has been installed, and altogether the company 
has expended $25,000 on the plant during the shutdown. 

It is expected that an important extension of the Duluth 
& Northern Minnesota Railroad will be made the coming 
year. This is the road which has been built by Alger, Smith 
& Co. for getting their timber to their Duluth mills and 
for delivering ties and pulpwood and poles to their dock at 
Knife River, near Two Harbors. The railroad will in time 
be a permanent line, operating between Duluth and Port 
Arthur, Ont. The road penetrates a new territory, through 
Lake and Cook counties, Minnesota. 

Lath will be manufactured this winter on a large scale 
at the Cook & Ketcham sawmill at Tower, Minn. A _ hot 
pond has been completed, and a conveyor to carry the lath 
bolts to the hot pond is being constructed. Over 5,000 
cords of lath bolts have been contracted for, and fifty men 
will be employed at the lath manufacturing. 

Percy M. Shaw, jr., who lately returned from a trip in 
the East, was impressed by the revival of manufacturing 
and business generally, which had taken place since his 
previous visit a few months ago. He says that there is 
every evidence of a very prosperous year in 1916, 





Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 3 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 





The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 toZ" (10" bunches) No dap, paraileledges 
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HINGLES 

Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“ : was 
Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.”’ 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


(i A. Bune Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
‘Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Cypress d L b Oe 
ne an um er Glacsnus 


Can ship in mixed cars. 


Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
wellassorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877. BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 




















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than thé best. Send us your inquiries 








Any ti: You Need? 


BASSWOOD 
10,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 
150,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Common 
200,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
BEECH 
100,000 feet 6/4 No, 2 Com. & Bet. 
50,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. 
900,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
300,000 feet 6/4 No. 3 Common 
ELM 
35,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Common 
MAPLE 
1,000,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 


We can fill orders for any of the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


2 I BONS 8 Oo 


i BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
— es secon esooecs com 
ecmenccoomoane osoc eocomeccogmoes 

















For Quick 


SALE ’ 
100,000 Ft. 


5-4 No.2 Com. & Bet. 


Basswood 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 











= JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





CLUB MEMBERS REJOICE. 


Finish the Year With Dinners and Dances 
—Exchange Elects Officers. 





Houston, Tex., Dee. 27.—Lumbermen are looking 
forward to an enjoyable time at the dinner-dance to be 
given at the Lumbermen’s Club on Friday evening, De- 
cember 31, in their club rooms and the adjoining ball 
room of the Bender Hotel. An elaborate supper will be 
served and there will be music by a full orchestra, di- 
rected by Arthur Lange. Supper will be served shortly 
after 11 o’clock in order that all may be seated as the 
New Year is ushered in. 





PRESENT GIFT TO OLDEST MEMBER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 28.—The last official act of the 
executive committee of the old Lumbermen’s Club, which 
passed out of existence when it was merged with the 
new Lumbermen’s Club a few weeks ago, was the present- 
ation of a Christmas gift, a pair of diamond mounted, 
gold euff buttons, to D. C. (Grandpa) Cassell, who is the 
oldest active lumberman in point of years—77—in St. 
Louis. 

The presentation took place in the office of E. C. Robin- 
son, president of the Robinson Lumber Company, in the 
Wright Building, who was president of the club, and 
in the presence of the executive committee and many of 
its members. 

Among those present were E. C, Robinson, Charles A. 
Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company; C. P. Jen- 
nings, of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company; O. A. 
Pier, former secretary of the club; Julius Seidel, of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Company; J. W. Putnam, St. Louis 
Lumber Company; Thomas C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Company; P. F. Cook and a few others. 

Julius Seidel made the presentation speech, in the 
course of which he spoke of the esteem in which ‘‘Grand- 
pa’’ Cassell is held by the St. Louis lumbermen and of 
his many years in the lumber business. Mr. Cassell was 
completely taken by surprise but managed to respond 
in a very feeling manner. Others present gave short 
talks, expressing their friendship for ‘‘Grandpa’’ Cassell. 





TO ANALYZE TRADE FROM ALL ANGLES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 28.—For the first time in 
many years there will be no end of the year dinner and 
entertainment of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. The regu- 
lar monthly meeting will be held in the exchange rooms 
on January 6, and it is proposed to leave out all ex- 
traneous matters and have the discussion a direct analysis 
of the local lumber business, probably from all three 
angles, that of the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 28.—The directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange at an adjourned meeting held Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 23 elected the officers of the 
exchange for the ensuing years as follows: 

President—George W. Funck, president of the Funck 
Lumber Company. 

Vice president and treasurer—Curtis M. Jennings, presi 
dent of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company. 

Secretary—Orville A. Pier, former secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, which went out of existence with the organ 
ization of the new exchange. 

The four directors of the exchange will be: 

Division A 
pine yards. 

Division B—Charles E. Thomas, who represents the hard- 
wood dealers and manufacturers, wholesale and retail. 

Division C—Curtis M. Jennings, who represents the yel- 
low pine manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Division D—Hans Wachsmuth, who represents the com- 
mission men. 


George W. Funck, who represents the retail 


The permanent headquarters of the exchange has not 
yet been announced, although it will probably be in the 
Syndieate Trust Building, Tenth and Olive streets. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—The executive committees of 
the different divisions of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
met at exchange headquarters in the Syndicate Trust 
Building Tuesday afternoon to plan informally for the 
activities of the new year. The meeting was called by 
President George W. Funck. Among the topics discussed 
were questions of organization of other divisions, with, 
the object of increasing the individual membership, en- 
tertainment features, traffic affairs ete. The meeting 
adjourned subject to call of the president, who announced 
that he will soon call for another conference of division 
groups, when a comprehensive plan of work and codpera- 
tion will be outlined and the regular standing committees 
announced. 





SAW DUST CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL DINNER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 27.—The annual dinner of 
the Saw Dust Club, that ultra select organization of 
lumbermen within the Union League, was held at the 
League on the evening of December 15, with every mem- 
ber present except one, who was detained by illness. As 
an example of the exelusiveness of this club, it may be 
noted that there have been two vacancies for almost two 
years, and that only recently has any candidate passed, 
the one vacancy being filled by the election of William 
T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co. (Inc.) 

Not only were more members present than usual,’ but 
there were more guests, so that the high water mark 
for numbers was reached, with fifty-one at table. The 





room was decorated in a scheme of red and white, fes- 
toons of red roses and poinsettias being draped over the 
walls and from the central chandeliers to a mound of liv- 
ing piants in the center of the table, around which were 
miniature fountains. The edibles were rich in the 
extreme, and the spirit of geniality was rampant. 

John Riley was toastmaster, and incidentally upheld 
his 100 percent reputation as ‘‘none better’’ in that 
position. 

The main entertainment feature was singing, not hy 
leaders of chorus, but by some of the very best talent 
that could be procured in the city. 


FAVOR WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 


Cities East and West Endorse It—Found 
Essential to Concrete. 





PorTLAND, MeE., Dee. 27.—Speaking of wood block 
paving in comparison with other paving materials used 
for surfacing city streets subject to heavy traflic, the 
Portland Ezpress says: 

Wood block paving is growing in popularity in the United 
Kingdom, for the reason that it shows longer life under 
heavy automobile traffic than any other smooth pavement 
produced at equal expense. 

For the same reason creosoted wood block paving is 
growing rapidly in popularity here in New England. It 
is said that the amount of wood pavement in New Eng- 
land has doubled within ten years, while inquiries and 
contracts now in sight indicate that it will double again 
within five years. 


“~~ 


APPROVES WOOD BLOCKS FOR PAVING. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—That the city council of 
Seattle has authorized creosoted Douglas fir blocks for 
the paving of Beacon Avenue over a four-mile stretch 
is welcome news to lumbermen here. This is the largest 
section of paving to go to wood block so far in this 
city. A majority of property owners expressed a prefer- 
ence for this paving. This shows a recognition of the 
qualities of the smaller sections of wood block paving 
that have been laid during the last few years and is un- 
doubtedly the beginning of more extensive use of this 
kind of paving in Seattle. The lumber manufacturers 
and creosoting companies of the Northwest have fought 
an uphill fight to get their product introduced, but the 
specification of this type of pavement for Beacon Avenue 
means success. 








NEW SCHEME IN RESURFACING PROPOSED. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 28.—Many miles of concrete 
streets to replace those of macadam in this city are pro- 
posed by Mayor Curley and Commissioner Murphy of the 
public works department. Mr. Murphy returned recently 
from a pleasant trip through other sections of Massa- 
chusetts and Sonnecticut. He also attended the good 
roads confere¢e at Worcester, Mass., and came home 
enthused over the possibilities of concrete. So he and 
the mayor have decided to use conerete instead of the 
large percentage of wood block many eitizens were 
hoping for. 

Some wood block will be used, however, Murphy ad- 
mits. It will be used to preserve the concrete. The wood 
block paving will be laid in strips, traversing the street 
each 30 feet, to prevent the concrete from swelling and 
cracking. Referring to this wood block and explaining 
why it must be used to save the concrete street from 
rapid destruction, the Christian Science Monitor says 
today: 

Commissioner Murphy says the concrete is easy to lay. 
The old surface of the street is frequently used as a 
hbase and a layer of concrete varying from three to six 
inches in thickness is placed over this. 

Formerly the street surfacing of this material cracked 
and broke into sections which soon deteriorated under the 
influence of the change of seasons. The public works 
department proposes to lay concrete streets in Boston with 
expansion joints which are made of a single row of creosoted 
wood block laid across the street between sections of the 
concrete paving 30 feet in length. Strips of asphalt have 
been tried as expansion joints with good results in many 
places, and they may be tried here in comparison with the 
wood block strips. * * * The commissioner says good 
results have been secured from this proposed method of 
paving, which consists of a row of oak block wedge-shaped, 
and then a row of “cobbled” or granite blocks so worn 
that the top edge is rounded. The wood block is laid 
about three quarters of an inch above the top of the 
granite row and as the wood is beaten down and worn 
by traffic the top of the rounded granite block is worn 
and the whole strect surface thus becomes fairly smooth. 
Passing wheels strike the wood block before they rest on 
the granite and there is but little clatter as a result. 

Mr. Murphy says it costs $1.30 to $1.50 a square yard 
to lay this concrete surface combined with wood block 
paving. 





LUMBERMEN MAY BID ON PHILIPPINE 
TRACTS. 


Because no satisfactory bids were received for a long 
term exclusive concession covering the socalled ‘‘Ragay 
Gulf’’ or ‘‘Mount Labo’? tract lying to the north and 
northeast of the headwaters of Ragay Gulf in the Pro- 
vinces of Tayabas, and Ambos Camarines, P. I., the 
Bureau of Forestry now announces that it will receive 
and act upon suitable applications for this valuable con- 
cession. The Bureau of Insular Affairs, Department of 
War, Washington, D. C., is prepared to furnish those in- 
terested with full information regarding this strip of 
land, 
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| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The week between Christmas and New Year is usually 
a dull one in the lumber industry. The holiday lull in 
the sash and door market has not been heavy enough, 
however, to cause any concern to dealers. The dis- 
tribution of all kinds of millwork and sash and doors 
during the last half of the year has been very good 
and although the demand is expected to be restricted 
between now and January 15, owing to the annual round- 
up, the sash and door trade shows great improvement 
over conditions that obtained a year ago. Demand has 
been steady and fairly heavy, and competition, while 
still keen, has been more of a legitimate nature, leaving 
a little margin of profit for the dealer. This has had 
the effect of making the manufacturer more cheerful. 

Despite the time of year demand for all kinds of 
millwork keeps up steadily; in many cases it has taxed 
the smaller mills in Chicago the last year. The pre- 
ponderance of work turned out is for special stock and 
for interior finish of all kinds. Prices are steady. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers now expect 
to get through the winter with little curtailment of 
trade or output. The strong demand for special stock 
for city residences keeps up and promises to carry the 
plants along on an active basis until country yard buy- 
ing for spring trade opens up. The outside business is 
slov now but promises to be very good later. 

l'actories at Baltimore, Md., are temporarily quiet, 
because of the holiday season. Demand has been better, 
however, than was expected at this time and all condi- 
tions promise renewed activity beginning with the first 
of the new year. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade is having a 
rather light run of business this week, owing to the 
holidays, but the season has been fairly satisfactory to 
date and the outlook is for greater activity during the 
coming year than in 1915. It is predicted that the 
year will see a large amount of housebuilding, much of 
it by contractors who did little during the closing year. 

The woodworking factories of the Cincinnati territory 
are doing a highly satisfactory business. They have 
been heavy buyers of material, but during the great 
rush late in the year they allowed their stocks to be- 
come reduced, and now, with the prospect of a busy 
winter before them, they have taken advantage of op- 
portunities to replenish their lofts and yards, being 
influenced to some extent by the forecast of higher 
prices before spring opens. The outlook for 1915 is 
for an active demand for the products of the mills. 


The larger St. Louis sash and door factories were 
fairly busy up to within a day or two previous to 
Christmas, when business fell off. Orders and inquiries 
have been most encouraging and keep up remarkably well. 
There is every indication of considerable buying on 
stocking up account immediately after January 1 and 
this should tend to create better prices on nearly every 
item. 

The effects of the holiday lull are being felt in the 
sash and door market in Kansas City territory. Manu 
facturers say, however, that they reecived more business 
than they expected the last week and the present week 
has started out in a satisfactory manner. Prices have 
shown a tendency to sag in some localities, but con- 
sidering the light trade they are holding well and there 
is no tendency by the factory men to feel pessimistic 
over the outlook. The records show an unusually heavy 
building activity in this city the last six months and 
builders predict that the activity is going to keep on 
at accelerated speed in the new year. 

Sash and door factories in and around Tacoma, Wash., 
have a fairly good volume of business. Fir door orders 
are more plentiful than a few weeks ago, prices being 
somewhat better, and the outlook is wholly encouraging. 
Inquiries are free and give promise of a good volume 
of business to come after inventory. Some factories 
report the door demand exceptionally heavy and sixty 
to ninety days’ orders booked ahead. 

At San Francisco a fair volume of wooden construc- 
tion work is in progress, but business is rather slack at 
most sash and millwork plants. Door manufacturing in 
the San Francisco Bay region continues quiet. White 
pine door stock and open sash are being turned ont in 
moderate volume at the factories connected with the big 
sawmills in the Sierras. The price situation is looking 
up and the outlook is more favorable for eastern 
shipments. 

The window glass market remains in a strong position, 
even the holiday season having failed to check buying, 
as has been customary heretofore. Manufacturers re- 
port many orders on file, some being booked ahead for 
their product until March 1. Most of the plants have 
less glass on hand now than at the beginning of the 
fire in November. The smaller retailers find it difficult 
to obtain enough glass to meet their requirements. 
Prices will advance shortly on all sizes and qualities of 
window glass. Export possibilities look bright, but this 
branch of the industry has been neglected, owing to the 
heavy domestic demand. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Plan No. 82 Used in Constructing This Model Five-Room Bungalow—A Compact, Low- 
Priced Home That Has Special Attractions. 





The photograph reproduced herewith is of a bungalow 
which was actually constructed from the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN’S house plan No. 82, the floor arrangement 
of which is also indicated by the acompanying sketch. 
It will be seen that in addition to 
































the usual first floor rooms there are 
two bedrooms, each of which is 
reached from the dining room and 
the bathroom, with doors opening 
from each of the bedrooms. 

The living room extends clear 
across the front of the house and 
has a fireplace at one end, with 
bookeases and built-in seats upon 
either side. The dining room has 
a built-in buffet and in the kitchen 
a built-in cupboard takes the place 
of the usual pantry. There is an 
enclosed rear entry in which the 
stairs to the basement are located. 

As shown on the plans, the base- 
ment is excavated for the full size 
of the house, but as this makes a 
basement of unusually large size, 
a portion of it may be left unex- 
cavated if desired, slightly redue- 
ing the cost. 
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The Best 


Oak Flooring Is 
Acorn Brand 


When you want the best and the most economi- 
cal and want to avoid complaints on the part of 
your customers, specify “Acorn Brand.” Do you 
know that there is more “Acorn Brand” sold today 
than any other brand manufactured? If you want 
satisfied customers and an increasing business in oak 
flooring you should be on our list of dealers. 


A daily mill capacity of 75,000 feet and a warehouse lo- 
cated at Chicago carrying on hand constantly a half million feet, 
means your order will be filled the same day it is received. 











Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 3 
age car service to all points, which means delivery = 
the following day. All 8%" thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 











SEND AN ORDER NOW. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 
1534-44 SOUTH 


WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only.’’ 
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“Holds 


a what a lot 
of our regular 
yard customers 
say about our 


Trade” 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade as 
we manufacture it from untapped 
Calcasieu Timber—which is known 
the world over as the ‘‘Finest.”’ 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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A Few Specials 


AT RIGHT PRICES. 


2x4 8 to 16’ No. 1 Tamarack. 
2x6 and 2x8 16’ No. 1 Tamarack. 
4x4 to 6x8 16’ No. 1 Tamarack. 
2x6 10 No. 1 Hemlock. 

2x10 A-L No. 1 Hemlock. 3 
2” A-W A-L No. 3 Hemlock. : 
32” Hemlock Lath. 


Shipments via C. & N. W. or C. M. & St. P. Ry’s, 


i 


DOE 


SN 


Prices quoted on application. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS - 








f WHITE T 


oak. &£imbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


| Lumber and Dimension. 








Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 














So frequently is it asserted that the iron trade is the 
barometer of business conditions that few have given 
thought to the fact that the lumbering industry is more 
closely associated with the welfare of the masses than 
any other except agriculture. The housing of a people 
comes next to food and clothing in importance, but the 
quality and style of housing more nearly reflect the eco- 
nomic condition of a people than do their food and 
clothing. While it is’ difficult and very unsatisfactory 
to divide one dinner among several stomachs it is easily 
possible to crowd several people into the rooming space 
that is large enough for only one or two. Since home 
environment is the gage of human quality and satisfac- 
tion, both in comforts and in social relations, the desire 
of a people for betterment is manifested in better 
homes and it is reflected in the lumber trade. 

The depressions in the lumbering industry are but 
reactions of home building depressions, and not the 
result of the intrusions of lumber substitutes, such as 
cement blocks and asphalt roofing, since they take the 
place of brick and slate more than of lumber; and, too, 
their use lessened with the decline in lumber sales. The 
recent depression in the lumbering industry resulted 
from a decline in the building of average homes, which 
was partly compensated for by an increased building of 
city centers. The real decline in the building of average 
homes, world wide, preceded rather than followed the 
general business depression that was felt in Germany as 
early as 1910, in England in 1911 and in this country 
in 1912. 

We have been so accustomed to looking at things in 
their increasing aggregates that we fail to analyze closely 
until we find our own interests involved in a general 
decrease. Nor is the lumbering industry secondary to 
that greatest of all mechanical industries, the building 
industry, which, directly and indirectly, employs more 
than 25 percent of all mechanical force, capital and 
labor. Even the ircn industry is but a subsidiary of 
the building industry, while railroad extensions and 
double trackings are a result of city growth. 

It is fairly safe to assert that the new and rebuilt in 
city construction during the last fifteen years has em- 
ployed fully 25 percent of mechanical force and has con- 
sumed fully 50 percent of all construction materials pro- 
duced and marketed. So if any natural or commercial 
force causes variations or a decline in city constructions 
more industries will be affected, directly and indirectly, 
than by charges in any other line that employs the me- 
chanical forces of capital and labor and induces the con- 
sumption of materials. 

Railroads are recognized as large employers of labor 
and users of materials, yet it may be questioned if 
Greater New York alone, between 1900 and 1913, did 
not develop more material construction than did the 
combined railroads of the whole country. 

Yet city construction, city growth, has been but the 
housing of a concentrating population, with stores, 
offices and warehouse facilities to accommodate their 
growing needs. So, city growth has rested more upon 
the supply of people for concentration than on city em- 
ployment, for employment can only attract and provide 
sustenance, while there must be a supply of people to 
be attracted or there can be a city growth equal only 
to the natural increase of population. 

But before qualifying this statement it may be well 
to note the difference in economic effect between the 
employment materials, capital and labor, in such con- 
erete products as permanent buildings and such transient 
products as food, clothing and fuel. A city block, or a 
factory, is certainly as much a product of capital and 
labor, with wages paid and profit margins rendered, as is 
a sack of flour or a suit of clothing. Yet there is a 
difference in economic effect. While each is paying out 
wages and profit margins the concrete or permanent 
products are not competing in the open market against 
the transient products for the available purchasing 
funds of the wages and profit margins paid out by both 
forms of production. The free purchasing funds eom- 
ing of the wages and profit margins in both forms of 
production being used principally in buying the one 
form of products, the greater the volume or amount of 
permanent products in concrete constructions there are 
in process of completion the greater will be the vol- 
ume of available purchasing funds with which to pay 
for the transient products, such as food, clothing, fuel 
and notions. This constitutes the building industry 
the greatest single factor in providing purchasing funds 
for the everyday necessities and comforts of the tran- 
sient products offered on the market, since the building 
industry supplies funds to the market without compet- 
ing in the market against the transient products. This 
emphasizes the value of a building boom—city growth— 
to all other lines of business. 

Lumber being a raw material to the building industry, 
which is largely financed on deferred payments (credit 
consumption), it is very closely associated with the wage 
funds and profit margins in other lines of production 
and commerce. Being associated with bringing out 
funds for the purchase of other products the more 
lumber sold and going into new constructions the more 
the funds for the purchasing of other products. And 
this, in turn, has been related to the number of people 
who are concentrating in cities and who must be housed. 

The Influence of Urban Building. 


To observe the importance of city building in a na- 
tion’s prosperity let us examine a phase of German 
industry prior to 1912. In this examination quota- 


Economic Influences Affecting Lumber | 


By Isaiah Skeels, Author of ‘‘Cost and Price.’’ 





tions are used from a speech by J. G. Schmidlapp, (': 
cinnati, Ohio, delivered in that city October 4, 1913, anc 
introduced into the Congressional Record by Senat:, 
Burton of Onio. He said: 

Berlin at that time—1871—was a city, including subuyri:s 
of about three-quarters of a million. Now it has a pc pu- 
lation of 3,700,000. However, other cities have kept pace 
with it, for then Germany had only eight cities over one 
hundred thousand population; now she has forty-seven. 
Practically the whole city of Berlin has been rebuilt, « 
visitor may be there for days and not see an old buildtn,. 

Further on, referring to their educational work, he 
says: 

Today the schools of Germany train the children of the 
common laborer into skilled mechanics. This process 
has been carried on to such an extent that now only 10 
percent of the labor of Germany can be called ‘“‘common”’ 
labor, and this is being reduced so rapidly that it is a 
question of where the want will be supplied, for in 1911 
over 1,000,000 common laborers had to be invited in from 
neighboring countries. None of these are allowed 


Saige’ to 
remain in the country over twelve months. 


_ The lesson in this to the lumbering industry is that 
in shifting a population from agricultural and common 
labor to skilled mechanics and professional the trend 
must be toward concentration in cities, with the build- 
ing industry and its subsidiaries looming large. The 
result is city growth with building booms, paying wages 
and profit margins with which to pay for other prod- 
ucts. This permits other products to rise in price until 
they absorb the entire wages and profit margins in all 
industries, thus again emphasizing the relative impor- 
tance of the funds paid out in building and its associate 
industries. The more lumber sold the more funds ayail- 
able for buying other products. 


The Problem of Shifting Population. 


Just as concentration of population induces building 
booms, to accommodate and house city growth, just 
so over-conceatration has tended to suspend building 
operations and depress the lumbering industry. Germany 
shifted her population from rural to urban—from com- 
mon labor and agricultural to mechanical and _profes- 
sional—and provided the necessary city housing. This 
was an immense factor in giving employment and a 
market for materials so long as the shifting process 
could continue. But with a population pressing the 
limits of local sustenance the limit of concentration was 
reached when it became necessary to import 1,000,000 
foreign laborers to balance the labor supply. The shift- 
ing and the housing of their population were completed 
about 1910, and the automatic retirement of their con- 
struction forees—25 percent of mechanical foree—re- 
sulted in a severe business depression reaching Germany 
two years before any depression was felt in this coun- 
try. Having shifted their population they were sud- 
denly confronted by the problem of shifting one-fourth 
of their mechanici fore into other lines of employment. 
This could be :aet on!y by a correspondingly sudden 
increase in their ovpurt trade, which was already pressed 
to the limit. And England, in a less degree, was in the 
same relative condition. A change in the nature of 
home employment forced each into more fierce foreign 
competition for relief, with an increasing strain on in- 
ternational relations. 

And another difference should be observed, in economic 
effects, by comparing the building of concrete products, 
as a factor of employment, with that of producing the 
transient products of everyday consumption. While the 
need for housing is continuous, the iabor of one season 
may provide for the needs of fifty seasons and be retired 
automatically. In contrast, the needs for transient 
products being continuous, the labor of one season pro- 
vides the supply for the coming season, thus necessi- 
tating and providing continuous employment for the 
labor engaged and the capital invested. More people 
can be crowded into existing houses and more goods 
into existing stores and warehouses, but one can not 
crowd two people into one suit of clothing nor put one 
dinner into several stomachs. 


Drift of Population a Big Factor. 


The same relative concentration of population that 
Mr. Schmidlapp noted in his study of conditions in Ger 
many became so prevalent as to affect, temporarily at 
least, the building industry in the United States. Our 
census enumeration for 1890 showed a rural population 
of 40,227,000 and an urban population of 22,720,000. 
The 1910 census notes a change to 49,348,000 rural an 
42,621,000 urban. But in this census all cities and 
towns of 2,500 and under and all suburban districts of 
large cities are classed as rural. However, the census 
report docs enumerate 8,118,000 as living in incorporate: 
places. So we find, by adding this population to tli 
urban, that in 1910 there were tiving in all incorporated 
places 50,742,208, and in unincorporated places, includ 
ing lumbering and mining districts, there were 41,230, 
058. And this shifting from rural to urban has continued 
at about the same ratio for the last five years. We had 
really lost an economi:. balanze between the needs 1! 
rural and urban production. Where twenty-five years 
ago about two-thirds of the people were in the rurai 
districts, producing food for the one-third in the cities, 
we changed to one-third in the country producing for the 
two-thirds in the cities. From one economic point 0! 





view—the food supply—we now have a greater need for 
people on the farms than in the factories. From an 
other point of view—the need for continuing the same 
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ratio of city growth, that employment may be given 
and materials continue in demand—we have the greater 
need for more people in the cities. lowever, the city 
now seems less atiractive, while .n organized effort is 
operating all along the line from farmers’ institutes and 
high schools to the national department of agriculture 
in a ‘‘back to the farm’’ movement. 

A eareful study wili show that the pendulum of eco- 
nomies swings with the drift of population. Any large 
movement, of population creates an increase in all busi- 
ness operations. People must be housed wherever they 
come to live. In cities they occupy more expensive 
dweli.ags, but rural dwellings are built more largely of 
lumber. A transitory state may bring a partial sus- 
pension of business, and the reaction from an excessive 
movement cityward was a transitory state that was 
not followed quickly by the movement of capital invest- 
ments. Capital for a number of years had been antici- 
pating the human drift to cities and provided housing in 
advance of the coming. In anticipating this movement 
cityward capital became tied up in speculative invest- 
ments in excess of what was possible profit unless people 
could be found somewhere in sufficient numbers to double 
city populations inside of twenty years. And that being 
impossible capital had to realign itself to fit a changed 
condition in prospects. 

The present outlook presents both a hopeful and a de- 
pressing aspect. We are on the profitable side of a 
destructive war with foreign credits being overstrained 
in paying for immense volumes of our products. So 
much depends upon the nature and terms of final peace 
treaties and upon the extent to which Government 
credits will support commerce after treaties are signed 
that no one ean safely foretell business conditions. 





ISSUES NEAT BOOKLET. 


‘California Redwood’’ is the title of a splendid 
book of 34 pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in heavy 
cardboard in colors, just issued by the Pacific Lumber 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal. It is printed in sepia 
brown, handsomely illustrated with pictures of red- 
wood forests and showing not only actual redwood 
manufacturing operations, but halftone cuts illustrat- 
ing some of the uses to which redwood is put to 
great advantage, including several fine illustrations 
of rooms in residences, finished in redwood. A large 
part of the book is devoted to statistical matter and 
gives a great deal of information, beginning with the 
history of redwood lumbering in California and telling 
about the amount of redwood timber and where it is 
located, with a map showing the three principal red- 
wood timbered counties, Del Norte, Humboldt and 
Mendocino. There is a chapter devoted to the prop- 
erties of redwood, dwelling on its fire and decay re- 
sisting qualities, and reports of Government tests 
showing its strength as compared with other woods. 
There are several cuts reproduced in colors showing 
the effect of the different kinds of redwood finish, in- 
cluding wax finish, Japanese brown, corot brown, and 
silver gray. Its use for pergolas, greenhouses, silos, 
water tanks, and other purposes is described and il- 
lustrated. 

Several pages are devoted to a description of the 
Pacific Lumber Company’s facilities for getting out 
redwood lumber, of which it is one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the world. The map shows the location 
of its mills, at Scotia, Cal., and pictures of the plant 
give an idea of the magnitude of its manufacturing 
operations. Several illustrations are also given show- 
ing interior views of its splendid general offices in 
the Hobart Building, San Francisco, where the entire 
seventeenth floor is devoted to the Pacific Lumber 
Company, and the large reception room and all of the 
private offices adjoining are finished in redwood, the 
fnish in each room being a little different showing 
the many artistic ways that this wood can be used 
as a finishing lumber. One of the illustrations shows 
the private office of C. W. Penoyer, president of the 
company, and another the private office of Junius H. 
Browne, general sales manager. The closing page is 
devoted to a description of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s trademark that is used not only on its sta- 
tionery but on every bunch of shingles, bundle of 
bevel siding, every molding tag, and package of 
turned balusters, and it is stated its use will be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible to other products. 

Mr. Browne advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
4 large supply of this handsome publication has been 
Provided and that it will gladly be sent to all lumber 
dealers and others interested in redwood products. 





EXPOSITION BUILDINGS BRING LITTLE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 24.—The question of what 
effect, if any, the salvaged lumber from the wrecked 
¢xposition buildings will have upon the local lumber 
market is still a disputed one, but the retailers are not 
Worrying, Several of the contractors who erected ex- 
position buildings were ruined by it and it is possible 
that some of the wrecking contractors will set their 
fingers burned if they go into the second hand lumber 
usiness. At any rate they are proceeding very cau- 
tiously in their bidding. Thus far the highest bids that 
have been put in for about eight buildings which cost 
$793,000 to erect have amounted to a total of only 
$9,732. The huge Oregon Building was sold for $1,830, 
but the sale has been temporarily held up as the State 
Wishes to present the structure to the Army for use as 
an officers’? club house. Contractors say they expect to 
make no particular profit on the lumber and depend 
Principally upon the plumbing and lighting fixtures to 
Telmburse them for the cost of salvaging the buildings. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Detailed information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
from any of its district offices, by referring to the num- 
bers given at the beginning of each of the opportunities. 
The request for each opportunity should, however, be on 
a separate sheet of paper. 








American lumber is wanted in the near East according 
to the Levant Trade Review. Shooks for Jaffa oranges, 
pine for furniture and interior finish, and red gum are 
particularly desired. Complete information may be ob- 
tained at Minerva Han, 38-40 Galatea, Constantinople. 

No. 19,564. A commission firm in Portugal is in the 
market for oak, railway ties, 2.70 to 2.75 meters long, 
13 to 14 centimeters high, and 23 to 26 centimeters wide, 
and also for 3,000 cubie meters of white oak planks 3.50 
meters by 30 centimeters by 20 centimeters, and 1,000 
cubic meters of pine boards 4 meters by 25 centimeters 
by 25 to 30 centimeters. 


No. 19,320. A company in Scotland wishes to corre- 
spond with manufacturers of wooden spools, samples of 
which may be examined at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its branches by referring to file 
No. 68,686. 


No. 19,301. A Government department of a neutral 
country has need of red gum lumber. It is suggested by 
an American consular cflicer that the lowest prices and 
the very best terms be given in the correspondence which 
should be in Spanish and the measurements preferabiy 
in the metric system. 

No. 19,247. A business man in Spain wishes to im- 
port wood for making oars. References are given. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. 

No. 19,204. A commission firm in Argentina wishes 
to secure the representation of American manufacturers 
and exporters of lumber. References are furnished and 
correspondence should be in Spanish. 


No. 19,436. A firm in England wishes to be placed 
in direct communication with manufacturers of wood 
knobs and also steel coppered wire. Samples of the 
articles may be examined at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices by re- 
ferring to file No. 914. 

No. 19,417. A man in Brazil desires to find a market 
in the United States for hardwood. It is stated that 
manufacturers of pianos, furniture and ete., might be in- 
terested. 

No. 19,422. <A firm in South Africa wishes to com- 
municate with manufacturing exporters of picture frames 
and moldings. Full details should accompany the first 
communication, including prices, discounts, terms and 
if possible cuts, illustrating different frames. 





MERCHANT MARINE NOTES 


In the October 20 issue of Japan Times, United States 
Consul George H. Scidmore, of Yokohama, Japan, is 
quoted as saying that it is reported that because of the 
prosperity of the trade on the European line the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha has decided to open a service to European 
ports supplementing that of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
and has already ordered four vessels of 12,000 tons each. 
One of these ships will be completed by the end of next 
year while the other three will be begun in the early part 
of next year. 











According to a report by United States Consul General 
Alfred A. Winslow, of Auckland, New Zealand, shipping 
facilities between the east coast of the United States and 
New Zealand have been materially improved by the re- 
lease of a Jarge number of vessels which were interned 
at various Ports and are now doing useful duty as British 
merchantmen. The American and Australian line has 
secured six of these vessels and several of them have al- 
ready been put in service. 


At a semiannual meeting of the Siam Steam Navi- 
gation Company (Ltd.) held recently in Bangkok, Siam, 
it was decided to enlarge the present fleet of five 
steamers by the addition of two new steamers for 
the coast service, which will be built to British 
Lloyd’s highest class. The. present steamers now carry 
cargoes to and from the more important ports of the 
Malay Peninsula and Singapore. 


H. E. Moore, traffic manager of W. R. Grace & Co., 
announces that a new steamship service has been inaugu- 
rated by that company between San Francisco and Cen- 
tral American ports. The fortnightly service is north- 
bound and not southbound, as Grace & Co.’s vessels 
leave San Francisco fully loaded for the west coast of 
South America, and make the intermediate calls on the 
return trip. 


eee" 


A BULLETIN of the North Carolina Geological and 
Economie Survey says that extremely dry weather has 
often been spoken of as a frequent cause for forest fires, 
but that this is a misapprehension, for dry weather can 
no more cause a fire in the woods than a loaded gun 
can cause the death of a friend. It is the careless indi 
vidual in both cases who causes the trouble. If careless- 
ness could be eliminated the forest fire caused by ‘‘dry 
weather’’ and the death caused by the gun which was 
‘not loaded’’ would not occur. 


CINCINNATI 














The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 





MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


CDUUUUUUAYONOUOEUOOOEUULENAOQEREOO}UEEOCOSUOUUOEOSOOOONEOUOOGOOOOAO OOOO LGEG OHNO AuonneeUOO Hannan 


PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 





ATT 


Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
0 


Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 











xs & 
Also 
Hard Vv ood Yellow Pine for 
Agricultural 
Lumber Purposes. 
For Quick Shipment :— 
CHESTNUT CHERRY 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. | 6,000 ft. 4 4—No. 1 and 2nds. 
38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. Write for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com. &S.W. Prices. 
E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 
Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Ke Ke 








Richey, Halsted & Quick, “Sis 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman p2)ce"s,. Chicago 
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== 1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks, 
You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 











EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 



















NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 












Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgminee 














Get In Touch With 


Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 


Through the Columns 
of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
When you present the one they like your 
sale is made. Try it and be convinced how 
easy it is to build business by advertising. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 





Blue prints, bill of material, two floor 


plan cuts and exterior cut as $3 00 
e 


shown above will be sent for 














BRITISH MARKETS UNDERGO CHANGE. 


Better Feeling Results in Further Price Advances— 
Good 1916 Trade Looked Forward To. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, Dec. 6.—Retailers have again had 
a good month and the scarceness of all descriptions of 
red and white wood available for immediate use has 
caused a further increase in prices while forward business 
is only possible at the improved values recently reported. 
Freights are still on the up grade, some very high quo- 
tations having been accepted during the last few weeks 
and there is no likelihood of a drop before the end of the 
year. The dock deliveries are about 9,000 standards less 
than in November last year when, however, the big Gov- 
ernment demands made conditions quite abnormal. A 
committee is said to have been appointed by the Board 
of Agriculture to deal with the whole question of the tim- 
ber supplies of Great Britain but no official pronounce- 
ment has been made up to the present. 


The Dock Stocks. 
Position on December 1 was as follows: 





1915, pes. 1914, pcs. 

PERM os oan ke whos OE ERE R ES 767,595 956,108 
Le Pa eS ee errs 2,016,361 1,288,753 
OA eS ee eee er 7,138,861 ,928,412 
SS a RE ee 4,818,549 5,165,629 
OD i eee eee 444,2 528,152 
BEDE ict suns sce ss) seo u wb haw 1,209,368 693,840 
Baten pine Geals, .....s.scccccccccee 31,572 47,240 
oo) Eee ee ee ena 16,426,605 15,608,134 


Compared with that of a month ago the present stock 
shows a drop of nearly a million pieces, while it is 
slightly in excess of last year’s figures at this period. 
The most striking features of the above figures are the 
increases in battens and spruce and the drop in deals. 
But last year’s stock of battens was unusually low and 
the present one is rather below than above the average 
for this period. Recent arrivals have so increased the 
stock of spruce that with the present poor consumption 
it is sufficient to last for more than another twelve 
months. 

The Pitch Pine Market. 


During the last two months the price of sawn pitch 
pine timber, 30-foot average, has jumped from $46 to 
$57 per 1,000 feet. The last sale at this figure was from 
the Gulf to Holland but it probably could not be re- 
peated under $60 and this and even higher figures may 
be expected in the near future as stocks at all the chief 
ports have now been reduced to such a low level. These 
high figures are, of course, due to the further rise in 
freight. Steamers today are practically unobtainable 
and nine-tenths of the tonnage taken up consists of sail- 
ers. As much as $38.75 per 1,000 feet is now asked for 
sailers although from reports more than $36.40 has not 
been paid up to the present. This figure is for a re- 
stricted range of West Coast ports; for London and the 
East Coast there is nothing doing. As a result of the big 
rates the import of lumber has almost been stopped and 
the price today for 11-inch and up is $72.75 per 1,000 
feet. Prices in the United States have gone up about 
20 percent the last two or three weeks, chiefly due to 
the large orders placed by the Allies for timber required 
for various war purposes. The arrivals during November 
consisted of one parcel of timber (37,000 pieces) and a 
eargo of sleepers, and dock stock is slightly less than 
7,000 loads as against 15,500 loads a year ago. 


The Mahogany Market. 


The improved demand noticeable in October was well 
maintained at the two auction sales held in November 
and prices showed a further upward tendency. It is 
generally expected that greater improvement will take 
place before the end of the year if the labor difficulty 
becomes no worse. The bulk of the wood cleared at auc- 
tion consisted of 266,000 feet of Honduras which aver- 
aged 13% cents per foot while 105,000 feet was cleared 
without reserve at 814 cents. About 60,000 feet of 
Cuba (Jucaro and Santa Cruz wood) averaged 11 cents, 
which is a distinct advance on recent sales, while the 
usual miscellaneous parcels of African wood were also in 
good request. The stock in brokers’ hands at the end of 
the month had been reduced to 11,400 logs, of which 
1,590 consisted of Tobasco, 6,400 of Honduran, 2,069 
of African and 1,368 of Cuban wood. This is a fair 
sized stock so that the outlook for shippers is consider- 
ably better than was the case a month ago. 


United States Lumber. 


Since the last report imports have fallen off consider- 
ably, but there is still a good stock of most varieties 
which ean be secured at prices with which new arrivals 
ean not compete. Unfortunately there is still a good deal 
of congestion at the docks owing to labor troubles and 
sellers are often only able to do business if they can 
guarantee lighterage. It would appear that by the time 
the New Year arrives there will be a scarcity in a good 
many articles and good business will be possible, as 
freights are likely to be easier then. 

In black walnut the demand for prime 214- and 2%4- 
inch planks for gun stocks has died down and the fancy 
prices previously quoted are not possible today. Prime 
inch boards are in good demand at $140 to $145 per 
1,000 feet but lower grades are not wanted, buyers refus- 
ing to pay the prices which freights render necessary. 
No. 1 commons are worth $75 to $80 and No, 2 $50 to 
$55 per 1,000 feet. 


Plain oak planks are in steady request although the 
demand is not so good as it was. Three- to 4-incl are 
worth $75. Inch boards in all grades are in request and 
prices are likely to go still higher as a small import seems 
likely for some time to come. Current prices are: Firsts 
and seconds, $80 to $85 per 1,000 feet; No. 1 common, $60 
to $65 and No. 2 common, $50 to $55. At preseni the 
stock is ample but it is being rapidly consumed. The 
outlook for quartered remains very poor at $100 and 
upward for firsts and seconds and $70 for No. 1 common 
but only a small business is doing. 

Whitewood (poplar) is rather a poor market, the chief 
demand being for inch No. 1 common (planed to %-inch) 
which is selling at $55 per 1,000 feet, with No. 2 at 
$42.50. Other quotations are: Panel stock, $90 and 
upward; firsts and seconds of standard widths planed 
to %-inch, $80, and clear saps, $60. 

There is a better inquiry for satin walnut (gum) 
lumber as the greater part of the recent heavy ship- 
ments has now gone into consumption. Shippers, how- 
ever, can not obtain freight room except at rates which 
bring the ec. i. f. cost to a figure buyers at the moment 
are not prepared to face. Last sales were $55 per 1,000 
feet for firsts and seconds red gum; $47.50 for No. 1 
common which is wanted; $50 for firsts and second sap 
gum; $42.50 for No. 1 common; $55 for firsts and sec- 
onds 1- by 13-inch and up, and $60 for 1- by 18-inch 
and up. 

There is practically nothing doing in ash lumber as the 
big Government demand has now stopped. Quotations 
are $80 and up per 1,000 feet, according to thickness. 





FOREIGN TRADE EXPERIENCES A LULL. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 27.—The lumber export market 
has been quieter than at any time during the last three 
months, no new orders coming in and very few shipments 
being made as a result of the scarcity of ocean tonnage. 
Efforts are being made to relieve the congestion of 
freight at the port of Galveston and last week the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad declared an embargo on 
all freight including lumber, grain, cotton and California 
products destined for shipment through that port. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of Gal- 
veston, and subports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
Bolivar for the week ended Saturday were as follows: 


For New York: Per Ss. Medina—8,000 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


EXPORT BAROMETER ASCENDS FOLLOWING 
BIG DROP. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 27.—-For the week ended Sat- 
urday, lumber and timber exports out of New Orleans 
totalled 1,159,000 feet, while 1,033,292 feet went coast- 
wise to New York, as compared with less than a million 
feet foreign and coastwise for the week preceding. The 
European movement was confined to parcel shipments of 
hardwoods by four steamers, aggregating 222,000 feet. 
Panama and Central America took something over 600,- 
000 feet, and the Ss. Freda cleared for Rio Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires with 265,000 feet of hardwood and pine. 
Other forest products moved to offshore destinations in- 
cluded 910,329 staves (of which the great bulk went to 
South America via the Ss. Freda), 15,037 crossties and 
31,913 bundles box shooks. The lumber movement to 
New York, noted above, was shipped via the Ss. Path- 
finder, transferred from Central American service to lift 
delayed New York cargo for the Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Line. Other extra boats are promised to complete 
this movement. Via the regular Southern Pacific boats, 
which are still shutting out lumber, 34,560 bundles of 
box material were cleared for New York. 

With a number of vessels, including four windjammers, 
loading, and others cleared for New Orleans, there is 
some reason to hope that January will make a better 
showing in lumber exports than December has. The trade 
continues heavily handicapped, of course, with ocean 
rates skied and charters very scarce. But it is toler- 
ably clear that the entente powers need for war purposes 
a certain amount of stock from month to month, and 
will see that it is lifted. A fair inquiry continues, but 
transactions are, by general report, rather light. 








LARGE SALES OF NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. ©., Dec. 24.—The Department of 
Agriculture has accepted bids for two large bodies of 
National forest timber, estimated to contain 188,100,000, 
board feet. One of these tracts is in California and 
the other in Utah. The California sale is on the Plumas 
National Forest in the Sierra Mountains. The most 
valuable timber is sugar pine, for which $3.25 a thou- 
sand was bid, on an estimated total of nearly 26,000,000 
board feet. For yellow pine, estimated at more than 
37,000,000 feet, $2.60 was bid. Douglas fir, white ir 
and incense cedar have a lower market value and brought 
an average of only about 70 cents a thousand, for a 
total of over 43,000,000 feet. The purchaser will be al- 
lowed an operating period of fifteen years in addition 
to a year at the beginning for the construction of nec- 
essary improvements, but the prices are subject to re 
adjustment every five years. ‘ 

The Utah timber is in the Wasatch National Forest 
and will be cut chiefly for railroad ties. It comprises 
according to the Government estimate 82,100,000 board 
feet of green and dead lodgepole pine, Engelmann spruce 
and Alpine fir. The sale price is 10 cents for each tie 
eut and %4 cent for each linear foot for mine timbers. 
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A NEW WOOD-BRICK SIDING. 


A Practical Improvement for Home Con- 
struction Made of Wood. 





In the course of a series of experiments covering a 
number of years at his model plant at Aycock, Fla., W. E. 
Aycock, who is prominently identified as one of the fore- 
most lumbermen of the South, evolved the idea of a wood- 
brick veneer. This material is a wooden house siding 
that produces an effect similar to, but far more artistic 
and practical, than the raked joint brick construction. 
in order to test its practicability, Mr. Aycock first applied 
it to his beautiful little bungalow at Moultrie, Ga., re- 
placing regular weatherboarding of square edged siding. 
The result exceeded his best expectations. The work was 
accomplished easily and economically, while the appear- 
ance was improved so radically that it could not be ree- 
ognized as the same house, and aroused the enthusiasm 
of both layman and expert alike. Among the interesting 
literature which is being gotten out exploiting ‘‘ Wood- 
Brick Veneer,’’ is a sheet in colors showing the Aycock 
home before and after the application of ‘‘Wood-Brick 
Veneer.’’ 

Having proved its value satisfactorily, Mr. Aycock 
patented his weatherboarding, as well as the machinery 
used in making it, and organized the Aycock Wood-Brick 
Veneer Company with headquarters at Aycock, Fla., to 
commercialize it. Since being put on the market a short 
while ago, the material has met with decided favor among 
building experts throughout the United States. 

This new siding has almost the identical appearance of 
brick construction of the raked joint variety, and it is 
difficult to distinguish the difference without close ex- 
amination. It is much more even in appearance than 
brick and the mortar joints are deeper and wider. 
Its main advantage over brick, however, lies in 
the fact that being made of wood, it will take color 
readily, and beautiful combinations of colors can be ob- 
tained by contrasting the brick and mortar joints. In 
order to facilitate the work of painting the brick and the 
mortar joints different colors, and also to make the job 
clean cut, the Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer Co. has pat- 
ented a special penciling device which allow the job to be 
gotten out quickly and effectively. These painting guards 
are not sold outright, but are loaned through the dealer 
to the purchaser. 

But the practical advantages of ‘‘ Aycock Wood-Brick 
Veneer’’ exceed even its artistic values. In order to get 
away from the well-known characteristic of weatherboard- 
ing, of bucking up and swelling, ‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer’’ 
is provided with a special shiplap joint that is absolutely 
weather-tight and will stay that way under all conditions. 
The manufacturers claim that this half-inch shiplap is 
33% percent greater in proportion to its width than that 
of any other siding on the market. Being made of narrow 
strips, ‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer’’ eliminates the tendency 
to shrink or swell displayed by every other variety of 
siding, and because of its thickness and heaviness it will 
not erack, check or split. 

It is also claimed that it is just as economically applied 
as the old forms of siding, and is especially desirable 
from a financial standpoint where weather conditions are 
aot extremely severe, because it obviates the necessity: of 
using- storm sheathing, and hence that much expense. 
However, if ‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer’’ is put on storm 
sheathed buildings, all joints can be cut in the mortar 
joints, thus eliminating all waste and utilizing every 
serap of material. 

‘¢ Ayeock Wood-Brick Veneer’’ is made of selected B 
and better strips and is not sold subject to any associa- 
tion inspection, but is guaranteed to be as represented 
and will be made in only one grade, as the maker eaters 
only to the better class of houses, 

Agencies are rapidly being established all over the 
United States. Jobbers are appointed in certain terri- 
tories, usually States, and given exclusive sales rights in 
those territories. These jobbers appoint the dealers in 
the various cities. Dealers are not appointed promis- 
cuously, only leaders in the leading cities being given the 
agencies. 

The Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer Company is follow- 
ing up the most approved lines in assisting its dealers 
to merchandise its product. Special agents are sent to 
each town after an agency has been established there, 
and stay there until the sales are well under way. Deal- 
ers are also furnished with striking printed matter, 
which is the result of work by advertising experts. Ad- 
vertising matter for use in local newspapers is also fur- 
uished the dealer. This tremendous sales pressure, cou- 
pled with the quality of the product as a backing, has 

made the sales of ‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer’’ really phenom- 
enal, ‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer’’ has already acquired a de- 
mand that has outgrown the manufacturing capacity at 
the main plant at Aycock, Fla., and it is the intention 
of the firm to establish plants in other fields as quickly 

3 possible, while in some instances where contracts can 
le made favorably, machines will be placed at mills that 
cin guarantee a sufficient quantity of raw material. At 
in early date plants will be placed on the Pacifie coast, 
which will manufacture ‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer?’ out of 

lacifie coast woods for use in that territory exclusively. 

‘‘Wood-Brick Veneer’? will doubtless prove of special 

interest to yellow pine men, as well as to the manufac- 
‘urers of all woods in general. It is creating a new mar- 
het for southern yellow pine as a house siding. 

The Aycock Wood-Brick Veneer Company is spending 
thousands of dollars in advertising direct to consumers, 


thereby creating a desire to build of wood. And every 
house that is built of ‘‘ Wood-Brick Veneer’? will use only 

000 to 4,000 feet of this material, whereas from 15,000 
to 20,000 "feet of other kinds of lumber would be con- 
sumed. It is, therefore, self-evident that lumber manu- 
facturers as a whole will enjoy the benefits of this new 
material. —[ Advertisement. ] 


VENTILATION OF WOOD BARNS. 


Air Circulation Minimizes Danger of Spon- 
taneous Combustion. 





Although it is a well known fact that spontaneous 
combustion has be2n the caus@ of many fires, especially 
in barns where hay is stored, wooden barns receive some 
diseredit from such fires. In his standard work entitled 
‘‘Fire Protection in Buildings,’’ Harold G. Holt, one of 
the most prominent authorities on the subject of fire 
hazards, says: 

Spontaneous combustion in a homogeneous mass is common, 
especially in the case of vegetable fibers. * * * In de- 
composing, and whilst returning to their original elements of 
nitrogen, carbon etc., the stored-up heat in these bodies is 
set free, the amount of heat varying with the bulk of mate- 
rial. 

Flax, hemp, cotton, jute, hay and similar fibrous materials 
are particularly dangerous when packed in bulk, because they 
contain the air necessary for oxidization in the numerous 
tubes of which they consist. 

The pressure caused by weight of material closely packed 
induces heat, especially in the presence of moisture. The 
storage of these materials, therefore, should receive consid- 


eration, so that they a be Placed clear of possible sources 
of heat or moisture. * 


Cleanliness in storage, pes ventilation and freedom from 
dampness should be aimed at. 


Inasmuch as most barns are built of wood, and 
should be built of wood, it is to the interest of lumbermen 
to encourage the use of all appliances that will minimize 
the danger from fires caused by spontaneous combustion 
and also by lightning. Often these two kinds of fire are 
closely related. For when a barn is full of gas, it takes 
only the slightest spark of etectricity to ignite it. Indeed, 
a small spark of lightning, which, were it not for the 
gas, would be entirely harmless, has often resulted in 
destroying not only the barn with all the hay it contains 
but also the live stock as well. 

The ‘‘King Aerator’’ is a simple ventilating device, 
especially adapted to clearing barns of the gases which 
form when a considerable quantity of fibrous vegetable 
matter is closely packed in an enclosed space. This de- 
vice also clears a barn or mill of the fine dust which 
when it accumulates sufficiently is very inflammable. The 
inflammability of this dust is best exemplified in mill 
fires where many fires have been started simply by an 
employee striking a match in the dust laden air, causing 
an explosion and subsequent fire. 

However, fresh air in barns means more than fire pro- 
tection. It means live, healthy stock and better, purer 
milk from the cows. Experts report that the bad condi- 
tions found in the majority of dairy stables in the United 
States today are due in no small part to excessive mois- 
ture, which in turn is caused by poor ventilation. Plenty 
of fresh air in a barn will prevent the moisture of pers- 
piration and breathing from condensing and gathering on 
the walls and rafters, thus rotting harnesses and buggy 
tops, molding the hay, and shortening the life of the 
building itself. Moreover, such moisture is more than 
apt to hold the germs of tuberculosis and other diseases. 

The ‘‘King Aerator,’’ manufactured by the King 
Ventilating Company, of Owatonna, Minn., is described 
in an attractive catalog and is sold under a written 
guaranty, being made of first class materials by skilled 
workmen. Above the roof the ‘‘ King Aerator’’ is round, 
presenting no flat surfaces to the wind. Where the base 
fits down on the roof, galvanized steel is used, and this 
steel is stamped like shingles to prevent the wind from 
shaking it as it would a plain sheet. In order to keep 
birds out of the barn and prevent. them from spoiling the 
hay, all openings in the King are protected by heavy 
galvanized sereens. The ‘‘King Aerator’’ has a special 
grade of aluminum gloss, which keeps it bright and at- 
tractive, the company claims, for at least ten years. The 
trimming is a special vermillion red and the combination 


of aluminum silver, red and gold is beautiful.—[ Adver- 
tisement. ] 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
were recently issued from the United States Patent Office, 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,164,659. Stump cutting machine. 
George D. Moore, New Orleans, La. 

,164,759. Lathe. Ernest R. Seward, Madison, Wis., as- 
signor to Gisholt Machine C o., same place. 
,936. Shingle machine. Thomas 8. Garrett, Seattle, 


Ambrose L. and 


1,164,938. Timber treating apparatus. John H. Grow, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
oo“, same place. 

_ .248. Saw filing machine. Hjalmar I. Hanson, Sum- 
nae 


D. 

1 185,98. 
Portland, Ore 

1,165,328. “Boring machine. George Forbes and Thomas 
Holt, Portland, Ore., assignors to Forbes Manufacturing 
Company, same place. 

1,165,355. Waterproofed wood and process of producing 
the same. Dandridge H. Bibb, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Continental Process Corporation, same place. 


Portable drag saw machine. Elbert Vaughan, 





HARDWOOD 


“OQdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices:— 


3 cars—114” No. 2 and Better S. — 

2 cars—I"" No. 2 Common S. E 

2 cars—1”” No. 3 and Better Bate “Ash. 

2 cars—i" 10° and 12’ No. | and Better Birch. 
3 cars—I"" No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars—I” No. 3 Common Birch. 

l car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2” No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 


1 car —1 4%” No. 3 Common R. Elm. 


3 cars—1" No. 2 Common and Better S. Maple. 
2 cars—I” No. 2 Common and Better H. Maple. 
3 cars—2” 


Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, ™*wis""” 





“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock Elm 
car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Maple 
cars 6/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Elm 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
Cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Better Spruce 

car 13/16x21/4” face No. 1 ‘“‘Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
car 13/16x2\4” face Factory Maple Fig. 

Yo car 13/16x1'Vo” face No. 1 “‘Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
Yo car 13/16x1'/2” face Factory Maple Fig. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


= 
3 O01 GI & C101 











LoL, 





Quick Action Wanted 


on the following Wisconsin Stock:— 


lcar 4-4 No.2 C.& Btr.Brown Ash | 2 cars 4” Merch. Hemlock 
4 cars 4-4 No. 2C.& Btr. Soft Elm Lcar 4-4.No.3C. Soft & Rock Fim 


2 cars 4-4 No. 2 C.& Better Birch | I car 8-4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 
2 cars 4-4 Clear Birch Shorts 4 to 8” | lcar 1x4 &Wider No.4 Pine Boards 
100 M ft.2x4 &Wider No.3 Hemlock 


Get our Prices Today—Can ship Immediately. 


EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 








ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 
Buyers of 
Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 








A Vivid Story 
— a 


“ GLORY Ok DHE Ph 









of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1. 25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Guy |. Buett, Presrt. 
G. L. Hume, ViCE-PREsT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


~se N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 
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We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
({—S in fine shipping condition. Write for BQ 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 


posse) 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 























Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 











W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


e 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath 
° 
Dressed and Rough. g 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











Stop Here 


If you want the best in 


N.C. Pine ‘size’ 





Roofers 
Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





PORTABLE BANDMILL IS UNIQUE. 


The illustration printed herewith shows the ‘‘ Brysave 
Portable Mill’’ manufactured by the Portable Band- 
Saw Mill (Ine.), of New York City. The manufac- 
turer of this outfit emphasizes the fact that the 19- 
gage saw cuts a thinner kerf than a rotary or circular 
saw or even than the 14-gage saw commonly used in 
large stationary mills, the portable mill increases the 
product by converting into merchantable lumber what 
would otherwise go into the sawdust pile. Thus, com- 
pared to a 14-gage saw a portable band mill produces 
10 percent more lumber, or 100,000 feet more for each 
1,000,000 feet cut. While compared to a circular or 
rotary saw, the portable bandmill cuts 200,000 feet more 
of each 1,000,000 feet. The latter saving will enable 
owners of the portable bandmill to pay for it after op- 
erating the mill 100 days. By taking the mill to the 
timber instead of the timber to the mill the costs of 
cutting and logging operations are reduced from 20 to 
75 percent and in addition the ‘‘Brysave Portable Mill’’ 
produces a better surfaced lumber than other mills, 
portable or stationary. Because the mill is always ready 
to operate and does not need to be dismantled each 
time it is moved, it reduces the cost of logging from 
20 to 75 percent. In spite of these ad- 
vantages this mill requires no more help 
to operate it than a rotary or circular 
sawmill, 

During periods of business depression 
when it is advisable to reduce the pro- 
duction, those who operate several of 
these portable mills find it is necessary 
only to cease operating one or more of 
them. Thus, should four portable mills 
be turning out an average of 60,000 feet 
a day, while market conditions warrant 
the production of only 15,000 feet a day, 
to reduce production it is necessary 
merely to operate only one mill. 

The mechanical features of this port- 
able bandmill have been worked out with @ 
unusual care, precision and success and— 
the fine work done by it is due in no 
small measure to the steady action of 
the wheels and the entire lack of vibra- 
tion, which exists because the machine 
is of the horizontal type, Because there 
are no feed rollers to spring and give, 
there are no waves in the lumber which 
it saws, while the proximity of the band 
wheels to each other and the position 
in which the guides are placed elim- 
inate oscillation. The millions of feet 
of timber in the United States, so scat- 


But, as though this record were not in itself sufi 
ciently marvelous, the same plant broke its own record, 
December 11, by cutting 1,018,306 feet of lumber in 
twenty-two hours’ running time. This new record was 
made under the pressure of a hurry-up order on which 
the plant was working. An account of this last record 
was printed on page 34 of the December 25 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is hardly necessary to say 
that both the management of the Great Southern Lum 
ber Company and the manufacturers of the equipment 
used, E. C. Atkins & Co., feel justifiably proud of the 
two records, especially as they came so near together. 





MACHINERY COMPANY REPORTS NEW SALES. 


The Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
port eight recent sales of sawmill machinery as follows: 


To the Texas Company, of Houston, Tex., a 48-inch “Dia 
mond Double Anvil Hog”’ for its mill at Morgan City, La.; to 
the Rusk Box & Furniture Company, of Hawkins, Wis., a 52 
inch “Circular Saw Splitter’; to the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Company, of Duluth, Minn., a 10-inch by 386-foot steam feed: 
to the Goodman Lumber Company, of Goodman, Wis., a latest 
model track offset for its carriage; to the Jordan River Lum 
ber Company, of Gulfport, Miss., three 48-inch 6-arm “Dia 





tered as to be almost inaccessible to sta- LOG SQUARED ON THREE SIDES SHOWING DOGS IN LOW POSITION. 


tionary sawmills and unprofitable to 

handle with the old type of portable sawmills are now 
accessible and may be profitably manufactured into lum- 
ber by the use of the ‘‘Brysave Portable Mill.’’ 


~~ 


CUT 1,006,086 FEET IN 22 HOURS. 


The December 11 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
told of the record cut made in twenty-two hours at the 
big plant of the Great Southern Lumber Company at 
Bogalusa, La., when 1,006,086 feet of lumber were turned 
out beginning the morning of December 3. E. C. Atkins 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., heard of this record and at 
once wired the Bogalusa plant for further information. 
The telegram in answer, signed by General Manager 
W. H. Sullivan, is given below, as follows: 


> 


Cut December 3 one million six thousand and eighty-six 
feet. Largest in history of our mill. All with Atkins band, 
gang and circular saws. 








* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


mond Clutch Pulleys” to drive its band mills and edger; to 
the Poplarville Sawmill Company, of Poplarville, Miss., a new 
line of live rolls; to the Cloquet Tie & Post Company, of 
Cloquet, Minn., a complete outfit of machinery and _ trans- 
mission for its new lath mill; and to the Finger Lumber 
Company, of The Pas, Man., machinery for a new log haulup. 


COP BBA DDD DDD DDO 

IN A recent issue of the Engineering Record J. Nor- 
man Jensen, the well known Chicago architectural en- 
gineer, tells of an instance in which a post 10 x 10 
inches of yellow pine was forced for nine inches into 
a column cap or corbel of: yellow pine. This occurred 
in a cold storage building in Chicago and investigation 
showed that the ground below was frozen to a depth of 
16 feet below the bottom of the basement floor. The 
heaving caused by this freezing resulted in the pressure 
upon the column which produced this remarkable pene- 
tration. The building had been refrigerated for nine- 
teen years and ammonia pipes were close to the ground 
in the vicinity of an old well about seven feet deep. 
The insulation of the basement floor was of course de- 
fective. 








A BARK PEELER ON DUTY. THIS ILLUSTRATION SHO WS THE KIND OF HEMLOCK TREES FROM WHICH 
WEIDMAN & SON COMPANY MANUFACTURE LUMBER AT TROUT CREEK, UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 24.—Lumber prices continue to 
stiffen and a considerable volume of business is being 
offered. In the coastwise trade freights are still on the 
upward trend and vessels are scarce. Cargo freights from 
Puget Sound are $5 to San Francisco and $5.50 to southern 
California ports. Old boats that have been idle for years 
are being brought out and put into commission. Shipyards 
are all busy and shipping men predict high freight rates for 
several years. 

Mills and camps are closing down for the holidays and 
for annual repairs and for that reason have been turning 
down many orders. Few mills are loading up with busi- 
ness for next year, as it is the general belief that prices 
will be stronger within the next few weeks. From authorita- 
tive sources come reports that the railroads in the West 
will very soon be in the market for large quantities of mate- 
rial in addition to what they have already placed. Lumber- 
men are entering the holiday season with much brighter pros- 
pects than for several years. 

Articles of incorporation for the Superior Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, were filed this week. The new articles 
are the first step in the absorption of the Crab Creek Lum- 
ber Company and various other companies by the Superior 
Lumber Company, which heretofore has operated as a whole- 
sale company exclusively. The ownership of these various 
companies has been by practically the same interests. The 
new organization is incorporated for $300,000 and, in addi- 
tion to doing a general wholesale lumber business in Pacific 
coast and Inland Empire lumber products, will conduct a 
line of retail yards in eastern Washington and engage in 
the manufacture of lumber and shingles, wholesale hay and 
grain business and general mercantile business. The officers 
of the new organization are: H. F. Hunter, Chicago, presi- 
dent; I. Rovig, Seattle, secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager. The vice presidents are H. H. Hunter, Chicago; Gus 
Lindeman, Ellensberg; R. D. Rovig, North Yakima; M. N. 
Hiudnall, Kennewick, and H. C. Clampitt, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Al Hampton, a real estate dealer at Vancouver, B. C., 
who was a visitor in Seattle this week, reports the organi- 
zation of a company for the manufacture of boxes and the 
purchase of a large tract of British Columbia crown grant 
timber. He says the new company will build a large plant 
at Halls Lake, Wash., fifteen miles north of Seattle and that 
it has contracted to ship 30,000 ammunition boxes a month. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Dec. 24.—The worst windstorm in 
eight years and the heaviest rainfall of the season struck 
the Puget Sound country and southwestern Washington 
Sunday and Monday. Railroad service was interrupted by 
numerous slides and washouts and wire service interfered 
with, while logging camps and country mills were in many 
places put temporarily out of business. The rainfall in 31 
hours was 2.27 inches and the wind attained a velocity of 
40 miles an hour. Logging camps generally are idle this 
week for the holidays, not to resume until the first week 
of the new year, and of those not idle many have been com- 
pelled to abandon work owing to high water in the rivers 
and streams. There is a marked scarcity of the better 
grades of logs in the water on Puget Sound and it has been 
unofficially announced there will be an advance of 50 cents 
January 1, putting flooring at $12, mercantile at $9 and No. 
2’s at $6. The price of cedar logs has advanced during the 
last two weeks and a further advance is looked for after 
the first of the year. Red cedar shingle prices are tending 
strongly upward and have been advanced during the week 
by some brokers, who say it is difficult to place large orders 
with the mills even at the higher values. Among both log- 
gers and cedar and fir millmen the feeling continues that 
1916 is going to bring a prosperity that will restore the 
lumber industry to a more stable footing, although abnormal 
demand or values is not expected. While prevailing prices 
for fir and cedar are materially higher than at the begin- 
ning of fall there is still large room for improvement before 
the genuine prosperity of some of the high tide lumber years 
is reached. 

Forty-two employes of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company’s staff were entertained at dinner and an organi- 
zation meeting Wednesday night at the Tacoma Hotel. Fol- 
lowing a sumptuous repast there were a number of informal 
talks, including one by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of 
the company, who commented incidentally upon the steady 
improvement being found in the lumber trade and the out- 
look for better business if conditions keep up. 

“The Purpose and Work of the National Forests” was the 
subject of an illustrated and interesting lecture given 
Wednesday night at the commercial club by Rudo Fromme, 
United States forester in charge of the Olympic reserve. 
The lecture was under the auspices of the Washington State 
Historical Society. With 150 slides Mr. Fromme gave an 
excellent idea of the manner in which forest fires are fought 
in the reserves and the steps taken to reforest tracts devas- 
tated by fire. 

E. V. Wintermote, secretary of the Puget Sound Lumber 
Company, has returned from a several weeks’ trip through 
the South and middle West. He says that he found the 
jumber trade generally flourishing. The Puget Sound com- 
pany, Mr. Wintermote stated, has on hand orders for cut- 
ting 12,000,000 feet, a large part of it for cargo trade. 

John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Fir Door Company, 
has returned from a two months’ business trip through the 
East, including the New England States. He returned with 
a good bunch of orders and says he found the fir door mar- 
ket on the upward trend with prices materially higher and 
demand heavy. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 25.—Bellingham’s mills in 
1915 cut .224,000,000 feet of lumber and 385,000,000 
shingles, according to figures approximated by the vari- 
ous companies this week. The output by mills is as follows: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 107,000.000 feet and 104,000,- 
000 shingles; E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 44,000,000 feet ; 
Whatcom Falls Mill Company, 35,000,000 feet of cedar and 
160,000,000 shingles; Morrison Mill Company, 25,000,000 
feet and 4,000,000 boxes (this company’s cut_in Blaine was 
20,000,000 feet and 3,000,000 boxes) ; Earles-Cleary Lumber 
Company, 13,000,000 feet and 76,000,000 shingles; Siemons 
Lumber Company, 45,000,000 shingles. 

A cheerful Christmas will be enjoyed by the lumbermen of 
Washington this week because of the bright market prospects, 
both with regard to demand and prices. The optimists among 
them point out that the lumber market is $3 a thousand 
higher than it has been on the average since 1912 and that 
there has been an increase both in drop siding and shingles. 
Drop siding has advanced within that time from $12.50 to 
$18, says a local wholesaler. Clears have advanced from 
$1.50 to $1.70, and stars from $1.15 to $1.30. Activity will 
be general among the mills and logging camps of northwest- 
ern Washington after January 1, following a closedown that 
began this week. Some of the logging companies will enlarge 





their operations. One of these, the McCoy-Loggie Company, 
has just bought additional timber north of Sedro-Woolley. 
Among the mills, long idle, which plan to resume running 
soon after the pew year opens is that of the Old Oregon 
Lumber Company, at Anacortes. The Earles-Cleary plant, 
which has been overhauled, will begin running again January 
. The G. W. Miller shingle mill resumed operation a few 
ays ago. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 24.—E. B. Hazen, general man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company and the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Company, with offices in the Yeon Build- 
ing, returned today from Washington, D. C., where he at- 
tended the presentation of briefs by the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the matter whereby the lum- 
bermen seek the aid of the Government in placing the lum- 
ber industry on a sounder basis. The arguments were pre- 
sented to the Federal Trade Commission as a conclusion to 
the hearings held last fall in Chicago, Spokane, Seattle and 
Portland. Mr. Hazen says the briefs will be submitted in 
printed form and a decision may be expected from the com- 
mission in February. The commission will, if it sees its way 
clear to comply with the desires of the lumbermen, recom- 
mend to Congress legislation that will permit the lumber 
manufacturers to find means whereby the lumber industry 
may be regulated to the extent that those who have invested 
their money in it will be reasonably sure of some profit on 
the investment. 

Mr. Hazen visited a number of the large business centers 
on his way home and was much impressed with the pros- 
perity of the eastern and middle States. In Omaha, he said, 
he found the building industry very active. The railroads, 
he said, had not yet bought much lumber. He regards the 
outlook for lumber much improved, 
In view of the shortage of logs it is not regarded likely 
that any of the mills in Portland now idle will resume 
operations until after the logging camps resume operations, 
since it would be difficult for them to secure logs. The 
camps will begin putting in logs early in February if the 
weather permits. 

During the shutdown for the winter months the Oregon 
Lumber Company will install a large steam plant at its mill 
at Dee, near Hood River, for power purposes in connection 
with its electric plant. With the additional power equip- 
ment the mill will have capacity for 250,000 feet daily. 

A. §. Kerry, president of the Kerry Timber Company, 
builder of the Columbia & Nehalem Railroad from a point on 
the lower Columbia River into the Nehalem country, sees a 
great revival in the lumber industry, basing his opinion on 
events of the last thirty years he has been engaged in the 
timber and lumber business. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Dee. 23.—A. E. Adelsperger, who 
for twelve years has been forester for the C. A. Smith 
Company, has resigned his position and has organized 
the A. E. Adelsperger Cruising Company. It is an incor- 
poration with a capital stock of $250,000 and associated 
with Mr. Adelsperger are George H. Chaney, of Salt Lake 
City, who owns timber interests in this county, and H. F. 
Chaney and Wallace Nichols, of Detroit, Mich. It is under- 
stood that two other large financial interests are also con- 
nected with the new company. The purpose will be to buy 
and sell timber. The company will have offices in Marsh- 
field with Mr. Adelsperger as the manager. Mr. Adelsperger 
has been on the Coast since the C. A. Smith mill was built 
in Marshfield and he is one of the best known timber au- 
thorities in the Northwest. 

he North Star Lumber Company, a Minneapolis corpo- 
ration, will build a lumber mill at Reedsport, the new town 
on the Umpqua River which was started by Warren P. Reed, 
timber owner. A contract between the North Star company 
and the Reedsport company has been filed for record in the 
county clerk’s office at Roseburg, Douglas County. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract the North Star Company 
agrees to erect a plant of not less than 125,000 feet daily 
capacity as well as a number of auxiliary plants and in- 
dustries in return for a site comprising 75 acres, a short 
right of way along the river and a right of way for a log- 
ging road. The contract is conditioned on the commence- 
ment of actual construction within five months after the 
completion of the Willamette-Pacific Railroad as far as 
Reedsport. It is further agreed to keep the mill in opera- 
ag for at least fifteen years and to rebuild it if destroyed 

y fire. 

The first logs from the new Sumner logging camp have 
been brought to the Simpson Lumber Company mill at 
North Bend and are of a fine quality. The camp is being 
operated by McDonald & Vaughan, who also operate the 
Daniels Creek camp, furnishing logs to the Simpson com- 
pany from both places. 

Archie Kruss, who bought the box factory on the lower 
Coquille River, which has been closed, will move the ma- 
chinery to North Bend and start a box factory at the plant 
of the North Bend Lumber Company. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which 
has been running only four days a week for some time, has 
gone on a five-day run and officials of the company say they 
hope to be back on the full six-day run early in the year. 
Lumber is being shipped on the company steamer Adeline 
Smith, with an occasional chartered vessel to southern 
California. The company steamer Nann Smith, whick has 
been out on a charter to South America, will be back about 
February 1 and will return to the Coos Bay run along with 
the Adeline Smith. 

L. C. Reynolds, C. F. Murray and O. BE. Murray are ship- 
ping machinery to Point Terrace, where they will establish 
a shingle mill. 

Lumbermen report conditions more encouraging than they 
have been for some time and express the belief that all of 
the Coos County mills will be in full operation shortly 
after the first of the year. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmAHA, NeEB., Dec. 27.—The retail lumber dealers of 
this section have for some time been considering the 
raising retail prices to cover the increase they must pay 
on such stock as southern yellow pine common and western 
fir. As they have not considered the matter in a conference, 
but each man for himself, it has been a difficult problem to 
solve, as no man could tell what his competitor would do if 
he himself should decide to put on the increase, 

The lumber trade throughout this section is experiencing 
a lull at present, since the cold weather and considerable 
snow have come. Dealers, however, are feeling good over the 
results of the sales of the last three months which have lifted 
the aggregate of the year’s business somewhat above last 
year’s. As to the future. of the trade, Secretary E. E. Hall, 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, says that in his 
opinion conditions all indicate that the coming spring trade 
will be the most active in years. He points to the abounding 
prosperity of the farmers of this territory as his basis for 
this opinion. 
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Mill at Marion, S. C. 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 


vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Tel 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills’ - 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 


mar 4's 



































600,000 feet 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Froria: 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
| HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 
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WISCONSIN 











FROM THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 25.—The Inland Empire en- 
ters the first of the year with brighter lumber prospects 
than have confronted timber owners and manufacturers 
in this territory in seven years. The manufacturers, it is 
conceded, will first feel the strengthening of the market con- 
ditions and the upward tilt of prices, but it may be many 
months before there is much change in the price of stumpage. 
Most of the mills have a good stock of logs in sight for the 
next season’s run and are going light on yard material until 
prices strengthen. 

Few logs will be bought from outsiders by the larger mills 
of the territory, for the present at least, and no large con- 
tracts have been reported. Most of the larger mills taking 
an optimistic view have deeds to large areas of timber land 
and will for some time confine their cutting to their own 
timber. 

It is expected that January will see a slight upward trend 
in prices to meet the advances of the coast and the southern 
districts, but as yet lumber is moving freely at the old prices 
with but few changes in quotations. The lumber exchanges 
are still able to fill large orders under old quotations and 
contracts but expect to be called upon to meet an advance 
before spring. 

Spokane lumber manufacturers, generally, are optimistic 
and making more extended plans for next year than they 
have been for the last three years. 


— 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 24.—During the last week the 
demand has been very light and but little improvement 
is expected until after the first of the year. Prices 
remain stationary and on most items are low and unsatis- 
factory. However, it.is believed that better prices will pre- 
vail shortly after January ]. Stocks of ‘iol ees throughout 
the district are about normal and on the whole are in good 
shipping condition. The outlook for a good spring trade is 
excellent, although a great deal depends upon market con- 
ditions in the territory supplied by competitive manufac- 
turing districts. Weather conditions are ideal for logging 
operations and all available men and teams are being pressed 
into service. There are from 10 to 16 inches of snow over 
the entire district. Freezing weather the last month has en- 
abled logging operators to build and maintain the finest of 
iced roads. It looks now as if the required amount of logs 
would be banked for next season’s cut. 

A. G. Naundorf, secretary and treasurer of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont., returned the latter part of 
the week from a busine trip to Spokane. Mr. Naundorf 
states that the company’s shipping department has been oper- 
ating to nearly full capacity for the last ten days cleaning 
up a few 1915 contracts. He says that the logging opera- 
tions are well advanced and unless there is some unforeseen 
difficulty sufficient logs will be banked for a long season’s 
run in 1916. 

Reports from the Great Northern Railway say that in 
practically all sections of the road’s territory there are evi- 
dences of improvement in general business conditions. Cur- 
rent weekly earnings are running ahead of 1913, which was 
one of the Great Northern’s best years. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FRANCISCO, CaL., Dec. 24.—The wholesale lumber 
dealers of San Francisco are unanimously optimistic 
and are now worrying more about how to get lumber 
enough for the needs of their trade than about how to secure 
orders. Prices are still advancing, on the strength of the 
growing domestic and foreign demand, and nearly every vessel 
that can be chartered or purchased for the shipment of 
lumber during the coming year has been taken for either 
coastwise or foreign business. 

The new year will open with a situation in the Coast 
lumber trade that is unparalleled since the years when San 
Francisco was being rebuilt and lumber and freight rates 
soared to high figures. If the improvement in the market 
continues, the lumber industry will soon be on its feet again 
and there is every indication that the lumbermen have learned 
a lesson during the past years of depression, so that the small 
mills will avoid taking business at cut prices in order to get 
a new start. 

The retailers in California are now convinced that the 
rising market is no dream and they are buying more freely 
at the present prices in order to secure adequate stocks be- 
fore further advances in lumber and freights take place. 
Retail prices have an advancing tendency and the market is 
being strengthened by reports of much new building work in 

lan. 

4 The fir market is in good shape and further advances are 
expected. Domestic cargo shipments sell at $13 base San 
Francisco and $14 south. Clears, ex-vessel San Francisco, 
are quoted at $5 off list No. 6. This means an advance over 
sixty days ago of $3.50 on common and $6 on uppers. The 
dealers have all the domestic business that they have tonnage 
available for shipping. The prospects are the best since early 
in 1907. Export prices on fir are also up and the mills ask 
$9 base for the first three months in 1916 and $10 for the 
second three months. Beyond that most mills refuse to book 
orders, as they expect further advances. Many vessels have 
been chartered, however, for loading late in the new year. 

That the redwood lumber dealers are not lagging behind in 
the upward march of the industry was proved by a further 
advance of $1 announced yesterday. This makes a total 
advance of $3 recently. Both clear and common now sell 
better at increased prices. The volume of redwood lumber 
sales during the last two weeks has amounted to three times 
that of any similar period for some time past. The new 
domestic cargo list No. 5 will be ready early in January. 
The new eastern list, which is effective this month, includes 
several new items. There are some new grades of finish, 
including bevel siding, that will be attractive to buyers in 
the East. Some new eastern business has already been 
booked. 

The building outlook for 1916 is good despite the predic- 
tions that San Francisco would be overbuilt this year in 
preparation for the Exposition. 

Lumber Notes in Brief 

Among the recent contracts-of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company for redwood pipe.are the following: Western 
Canal Company, Butte County, Cal., redwood stave pipe 7 
feet in diameter, to be used as a syphon; Engles Copper 
Company, Taylorsville, Cal., 8,000 fect of 6-inch pipe; Tintic 
Mining Company, Tintic, Utah, 6-inch pipe line; Kennedy 
Mine, Martel, Cal., a line of 20-inch heavy pressure pipe—a 





duplicate of an order filled last year; Pauhau Sugar Com- 
pany, Honolulu, 1,700 feet of 8-inch pipe; Ventura Refining 
Company, Fillmore,. Cal., 5,000 feet 8-inch pipe; W. B. 
Nichols, Dinuba. Cal., 6-inch irrigation pipe line; mining 
company at Padana, Island of Sumatra, five 60-inch pipe lines 
aggregating about 4,000 feet in length—for use as pressure 
pipes at a hydro-electric plant. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 

OsHkosH, Wis., Dec. 28.—Holiday cheer was aug- 

mented here by the announcement that the vacation pe 
riod of the sash and door plants and furniture factories 
would be brief this year. The employers say it will not re 
quire more than two weeks to complete the necessary repairs 
and to take the annual inventories. Some of the plants wil! 
be closed for even a shorter time. The comments of thi 
various companies may be summarized as follows: 
___ Hollister, Amos & Co. will probably not resume until April. 
The Paine Lumber Company’s plant closed last Friday 
Pending receivership proceedings operations will be resumed 
when the court directs. The R. McMillen Company expects 
to be closed about ten days. The Foster-Lothman Compan) 
does not expect to remain closed more than a week. The 
Morgan Company will not cease operation until New Year's 
eve; impossible to say when operation will be resumed. Th: 
Gould Manufacturing Company will probably operate most oi 
this week and then shut down for about a week. Redford 
Bros. & Co. closed at noon on Friday of last week to com 
plete inventory and make necessary repairs which may 
require two weeks. The Banderob-Chase Company, which 
closed Friday, will remain down for about ten days. The 
Buckstaff Company will be closed for one week. 

Cutting of logs is now in full blast in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan woods as the result of further falls of snow 
during the last two weeks and the favorable conditions have 
encouraged sawmill owners to operate on a much larger scale 
than had been expected early last fall. 

Only two bids were received at the La Pointe Indian office 
at Ashland for the timber on the Bad River reservation ag- 
gregating about 100,000,000 fect. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 27.—While demand has fallen 
off somewhat this week, due to the fact that manufac- 
turing concerns are now in the midst of their annual 
inventory taking, the lumber trade holds up exceptionally 
well. An active business is looked for after the opening of 
the new year, when inventories are out of the way and buyers 
are stocking up in readiness for the spring season. The brisk 
factory demand is still a leading feature of the Milwaukee 
trade. Milwaukee machinery houses are operating better than 
90 percent of their capacity and some fine sales of pattern 
stock are being made. Those concerns using wood in the 
make-up of their output are placing some very good orders 
and the total amount of business which is being received from 
this source is unusually satisfactory. The sash and door 
factories are buying a little more conservatively, as it is now 
in the between season period for the building industry. 
Stocks on hand at these plants are light, however, and a 
brisk demand is expected next month. The furniture and 
chair factories here in Milwaukee and about the State are in 
the midst of unusual activity. The farm implement manu- 
facturing concerns are preparing for a busy season and are 
placing some good orders. The Milwaukee hardwood market 
is stronger and stocks in various lines, particularly birch and 
maple, are decreasing. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Dec. 27.—Several Government orders 
have been received here for steamer cargoes of spruce 
lumber for war purposes in Great Britain and France. 
No doubt more will be received. This is good business and 
is the more welcome because the stocks of lumber carried 
over are about 25 percent larger than those of last winter. 

The cut of logs during 1915 was larger than that of the 
previous year and prices were higher. The operators had a 
profitable year, but the big shippers had some difficulty 
because of the high freights, and this Government business 
helps them out. The British lumber market has advanced a 
little of late,* with more active demand than a year ago, 
but tonnage is still scarce and the freight outlook so uncer- 
tain that the big houses are not booking orders ahead as 
usual at this season but are awaiting market and freight 
developments. The winter thus far has been the mildest 
for many years. Swamps are not yet frozen hard and 
there has been no sleighing in the southern part of New 
Brunswick or in Nova Scotia. In both Provinces, therefore, 
operations in the woods have been delayed. Several of the 
big sawmills in St. John are still running. 

















NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


Winnirec, MANn., Dec. 27.—The Christmas holidays and 
the usual festivities attending this season of the year 
have made business rather quiet in:the lumber trade in 
western Canada. Mainly the retail dealers are looking after 
their collections. All the farmers now have money and 
they are paying their debts freely. It is expected that next 
month will see a further revival in the lumber trade in the 
prairie Provinces. 

A well known western lumberman discussing the lumber 
situation last week said there is now a vast variation in 
the price of logs according to how the seller is able to meet 
the buyers’ demands. He expects the sensation in the near 
future in the lumber business will be furnished by hemlock, 
with which all the northern coast is carpeted and which, 
when cut into lumber, makes a product which takes a polish 
like fir and is nearly as durable, while the grain will com- 
pare favorably with curly maple. Hemlock is a heavy wood 
and not amenable to rafting except under special methods 
of handling, but in the years to come is expected to be the 
greatest source of income from the forests of western 
Canada. 

An interesting feature in the review of the lumber mar- 
ket of western Canada is the fact that prices have ad- 
vanced. The price of fir, shiplap, board, dimension and finish 
has advanced about $1 a thousand with a prospect of an- 
other rise in the course of the next few weeks. The rise 
has resulted from a combination of circumstances. All the 
mills ere now quoting advanced prices. War orders for 
various articles in which wood is used, the shortage of 
stocks on the Coast, the rise in the price of some logs or 
the hardening of prices and the expectation that the big 
crops of the year will call for big supplies of lumber 
coaxed the price up. 

Shingles have already advanced 10 cents. Several of the 
big mills of the Coast have closed down for the annual in- 
spection of machinery and equipment and for the yearly 
holidays. 
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| THE SITUATION SOUTH AND EAST 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SuevEPOoRT, LA., Dee. 27.—There has been practically 
no portant development in the southern yellow pine 
situation, Which continues bright and encouraging and 
will cause the manufacturers and.wholesalers and others 
connected with the lumber industry of this section to enjoy 
an unusually cheerful holiday season this year. The situa- 
tion is just about the exact opposite of what it was this time 

st year. 

° As very little lumber has been shipped lately for stocking 
up purposes the bulk of the demand having gone to accommo- 
date present requirements, lumbermen hereabouts confidently 
believe that the new year will see greater advances in prices 
along with increased demand. From reports coming to 
offices here, retail yards must buy largely to take care of 
spring calls, and this buying will no doubt follow soon after 
the advent of the new year. 

Right at this time retail yards are not buying very heavily, 
due to the inventory time being at hand and also on account 
of cold weather in the north central territory, but, owing to 
recent fine trade, the mills are in good position to stand a 
little slackening of buying. The December run has been 
heavicr than usual, and most plants have orders that will 
keep them running full time for thirty to forty-five days, 
there being very little surplus to contend with. 

As to the prospective business, Mexico promises to come 
into the field strongly before long and to take up a consider- 
able portion of the yellow pine. Business from there has 
already begun to arrive. Export buying also continues, not- 
withstanding difficulty of securing boats. Texas is also be- 
coming a large buyer. Railways are taking materials at a 
brisk rate, and premiums are offered for prompt deliveries. 

The turpentine industry in western Louisiana receives fresh 
stimulation as the new year approaches, two new investments 
in this line having been announced recently near DeRidder, 
in Vernon Parish. The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
of Orange, Tex., is establishing a new turpentine camp, fif- 
teen miles northwest of DeRidder. It is to be a very large 
distillery, with thousands of acres of virgin timber to feed 
upon. The Independent Naval Stores Company, headed by 
A. Vizard, of New Orleans, and J. H. Long and H. H. Gordon, 
of Allen Parish, has acquired turpentine rights on all the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company’s timber, says a report from 
DeRidder, and will build four stills, employing 400 men. 

The Shreveport interests have been making a fine showing 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission’s hearing of the 
Shreveport-Texas rate case reopened several days ago at 
Houston, Tex., with Commissioner Hall poten and with a 
new petition presented by the State of Louisiana demanding 
removal of discriminations between Shreveport and all Texas 
points. A point won by Shreveport at the hearing occurred 
when the 'Texas feeag ie attempted to introduce evidence to 
the effect that rates from the North and East are lower than 
inbound rates from the same points to Texas cities, and, 
therefore, the outbound rates from Shreveport should be 
higher than outbound rates from Dallas, Houston and other 
Texas points. The commission ruled that this kind of evi- 
dence was not admissible, and the ruling meant that Shreve- 
port could make comparisons of outbound rates from Shreve- 
port and from Texas cities, the latter being lower, the out- 
bound rates, under the ruling, to rest on their own bottom, 
so to speak, and not to be judged with regard to inbound 
rates. The hearing was concluded Wednesday. Briefs will be 
filed in February. 

Following a visit by officials and directors of the company, 
General Manager Sullivan, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., a few days ago gave out 
a statement indicating that a new plant to utilize lumber 
waste will be constructed there some time during 1916. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dec. 27.—The manufacturers in 
this section are well pleased with next year’s outlook for 
the lumber business. Every mill is making preparations 
to turn out a record cut of lumber during 1916, and it is 
expected that several good mills will be constructed in this 
Vicinity during the next few months. Wet weather has so 
far given the mills very little trouble and stocks have dried 
very fast during the fall. The mills are taking but few 
orders as they will lose more or less time up to January 1, 
and they do not expect any trouble in getting orders. after 
New Year, as there is much prospective business in sight. 
Timbers of all kinds are strong and several good orders 
have been placed during the last few days. Dimension is 
one of the items that is most in demand and stocks are badly 
broken. Boards of all kinds are also in good demand and 
are scarce. Finish is in much better demand and has ad- 
vanced in price recently. Planing mill stocks continue in 
sood call, and especially all grades of 4-inch and No. 2 
‘inch flooring. Orders for car material are plentiful. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


Lai ret, Miss., Dee. 28.—The passing of the holidays 
will undoubtedly cause a shrinkage in the number of 
orders booked for a siort while, otherwise the situation 
seems not to have changed materially over a fortnight ago. 

It is estimated that at least 40 percent of stocks on hand 

’s shown by December 1 inventories have been sold, there- 
fore \ ith a falling off of new business booked up to 50 per- 
tent of shipping capacities there will be still a sufficient 
Volume to carry the mills to March 1. With these conditions 
prevailing, and the impetus to business that will likely occur 
after the new year is well established, indications are that 
there will be a material advance in prices for practically all 
grades and varieties of lumber. 
The lumber output in this vicinity will be largely increased 
later on by numerous small mills which have recently started 
up. ‘The same condition always prevails when lumber is in 
s00d demand, and if the large mills refrain from operating 
lights it is thought that overproduction will not fdllow. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 
Br\uMoNT, TEx., Dec. 28.—As this is the inventory 
Perio’, lumber buying has slackened up slightly during 
the last ten days but, compared with this time last 
year, ihe demand is excellent. Yards are buying only to fill 
‘mediate orders, but the increase in the consumption nat- 
Urally overbalances this tendency. Railroads are placing 
prder for much car material, ties and general bridge lumber. 
cal manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers all_ look for- 
Ward to 1916 with optimism. Prices hold firm and another 
tdvance is expected in January. 5 
aval stores dealers report an advance of 50 percent in 
€ price of turpentine and rosin during the last three 
tonths and there has been considerable activity in this line. 
ue to the lack of shipping facilities and high ocean freight 
a comparatively little turpentine is being exported, but 
le interior demand is increasing rapidly. Two new turpen- 
+g camps have been opened up in southeast Texas during 
.e week. One is in Jasper County and the other in An- 
Selinn. County. 
Building activity in Beaumont is booming. Building per- 
its issued in December already more than double the amount 
issued last month. 
Construction of the new municipal wharf, 500 feet in 


length, began December 23 and will be completed in about 
ninety days. As soon as the wharf is finished a 400-foot 
freight shed will be erected and two big loading and un- 
loading cranes installed. 

Indications are now that Beaumont’s deep water channel 
will be opened for international commerce about the middle 
of February. The tide water gates in the Sabine-Neches 
Canal have already been completed and only a small amount 
of dredging remains to be done. 


ORANGE, TEX., Dec. 27.—With the arrival of the holi- 
day season the outlook in the lumber field was never 
better. Prices have held firm and the entire list has 
reached a level that is distinctly encouraging for the begin- 
ning of the New Year. i 

With the resumption of operation January 3, after a short 
holiday shutdown, the night run will be discontinued by the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company, of this city. Since the tropical 
storm in August last, this company has operated the long 
side of the mill at night, cutting export timbers. 

The mill of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company re- 
sumed operation today, having been closed for two days only 
for the Christmas season. Progress is being made on ‘the 
plans for the new mill that this company will erect, and 
it is anticipated that ground will be broken early in January. 

Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher, wife of the founder of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company, has just returned to Orange from 
an automobile tour across the continent to Seattle, thence to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York and Atlanta, covering 
about 10,000 miles. She also visited Alaska from Seattle. 
The start was made from Orange on June 7, the trip being 
made with two large Pierce-Arrow cars. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 27.—Several large orders for car 
and railroad material last week featured the south- 
western lumber market. The railroads are getting ready 
for their yearly requirements. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad placed an order for over 1,000,000 ties, material 
being white oak and pine. The San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Railroad is also in the market with an order amounting to 
several million feet. An order has been placed by the rail- 
roads of Mexico for 15,000 heart pine ties. In order to create 
employment for labor in the reconstruction of Mexico, the 
national Government has placed an order for 1,000,000 ties 
to be delivered in the Republic. Outside of these features, 
the market has been quiet, the conditions being natural 
because of the holiday season and invoicing. 

The mills closed down last week, some of them resuming 
this week and others to remain closed for necessary repairs. 
There has been no advance or decrease, but all the lumber 
people are looking for big business, beginning immediately 
after the first of the year. With the advance in prices, the 
retail yard men can make a profit and will be more inclined 
to pay higher values after taking inventory. Taken as a 
whole, retail trade in the West has been much more profitable 
than during the previous two years. 

he car situation, which has been serious, is expected to 
grow much worse after January 1. Railroads have issued 
orders that no cars can be loaded off their own line. This 
will work a hardship to many, as it will become necessary 
for the mills to solicit business only from stations along 
their lines in order to secure equipment. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 27.—By making a rushing 
finish the builders in Kansas City succeeded in break- 
ing the 1914 record by a good margin despite the fact 
that the first eight months of 1915 were painfully slow ones 
in the building world. In 1914 3,252 building permits were 
issued, the total value of the work being $10,204,970. Up to 
noon today the total of permits for 1915 was 3,394 repre- 
senting work to the amount of $10,574,930 and there still 
bs peel week to figure in, but that, of course, will be very 
ight. 

The most encouraging feature is that besides ae enterprises 
already under way there is an unusually la.ge number of 
big projects in contemplation which, architects and builders 
say, means undoubtedly that Kansas City and this terri- 
tory as a whole is on the threshold of the liveliest building 
season that it has had probably since 1907. Kansas City has 
not had a really good building season for some years and 
much interest is being taken in the outlook. 

As an indication of the general condition of business in 
the Missouri-Kansas district the city’s bank clearings for 
December 27 established a new record. They reached $20,- 
348,298 as compared with the former highwater mark of 
$19,000,148 on November 15 of this year. There is a heavy 
run of wheat and live stock at the local market and every- 
thing from the farms brings a good price. 

The first real touch of winter came with the Christmas 
holidays. A general snow fell the latter part of last week 
and more snow came the first of the present week, but as 
business would have been slack even with good weather the 
lumbermen feel that the bad weather is really not costing 
them any trade. Inventorying is getting pretty well along 
and with the beginning of the new year retailers will be 
ready to figure on stock for their spring requirements, al- 
though there is no indicaticn of any hurry to get the or- 
ders in. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Dec. 28.—The chief concern of 
the lumbermen who have the best interests of the trade 
at heart is the prevention of any tactics which might 
tend to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. President W. 
Frazier Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
has already sounded a warning to the shippers who are 
tempted to wilfully place inflated values on quotations for the 
sole purpose of “shooing off” the business. Many instances 
have come to light where manufacturers, finding themselves 
loaded to the guards with business, have quoted so high on 
business that they never dreamed that their quotations would 
be accepted. Instead, many such quotations have been ac- 
cepted by telegraph, to the consternation of the shipper. 

The manner in which business has been holding up has 
been a surprise to the trade. Even the approach of the holi- 
days has failed to check the demand for lumber. For the 
first time in years the mills in this section have failed to 
close down during the holidays for celebration and repairs. 
The mills are all busy, and the business that is being offered 
for spring and summer delivery is of so great a volume that 
it presages an uninterrupted trade all through the year. The 
market is already on such a price plane that there is money 
in the business once more, and the wise lumbermen hope that 
a fatal runaway may be averted and that nothing will be 
done to spoil the prospects. 

pete he dungeioes rock dead ahead for the shippers has 
been cited by Tom J. Aycock in a talk with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative. Said he: ‘The mills should 
keep from thirty to forty days’ cutting on hand all the time. 
The price of stock has gotten to the point where it will not 
hurt the mills to accept from thirty to sixty days’ cutting, 
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and if the mills are all fortified with .this cutting they can 
get it at present prices. Then in case there should be a let-up 
the mills would never notice it. Yet if the mills persist in 
taking on from two to three weeks’ cutting, then in case of 
the least lull in the buying, the mills will immediately grab 
for orders, and when they do we know what follows. The 
buyers are better versed in knowing how to keep the market 
down than the mills care to keep it up when once it gets up.” 

Writing to Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, a prominent manufacturer from west 
Florida says: “The mills in this territory have all the busi- 
ness they can take care of and buyers are still plentiful. 
Export business is dead because of the lack of bottoms.” A 
manufacturer from central Florida writes that he has orders 
booked to run him ninety days and that he is confident that 
he will be able to take on all he wants at the expiration of 
that time. One west Florida manufacturer writes that as 
prices advance he has noted a slight falling off in orders as 
a result. 

Local trade in all sections appears to be better than it has 
been in many months. The car shortage is beginning to be 
felt, particularly in the western sections. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 28.—The Southeast is concluding 
the last week of the year with general activity in indus- 
trial and construction lines. There has been a steady 
increase in the volume of this activity. In a number of 
important construction contracts that have been awarded it 
was stipulated that work shall begin on the first Monday in 
January. 

There is confidence that the new year will be one of pros- 
perity, and there are good reasons for this confidence. Last 
year there was no market for cotton; this year there has been 
a good market at good prices. Manufacturing plants that 
were idle at this time last year are now operating on full 
time and in many instances day and night. Bank clearings, 
postoffice receipts, building permits and other barometers of 
business conditions show steady increase and a return to pros- 
perity. There are enormous amounts of idle money. The 
banks are a little more liberal with their patrons, though 
rates are still considered high. Much of this money is being 
invested in the lumber industry in expectation of the demands 
that will be made upon the trade during the new year. 
Practically all plants have resumed operations or will do so 
early in the coming month. There is a liberal demand for 
lumber of all sorts. 

There seems to be no prospect for early relief from the 
severe commercial handicap imposed by the shortage of 
freight vessels. Precedence is being given munitions and 
other war supplies and the demand for means of transporting 
these is so great that there is apparently little hope that 
cotton, naval stores and lumber destined for foreign consump- 
tion will be afforded an outlet. Observers have recently de- 
clared that there would be an immediate advance in the price 
of both naval stores and lumber if shipping facilities were 
obtainable. There is a strong and steady demand for 
southern forest products abroad and means for relieving the 
congestion on this side would develop a highly profitable 
market for the producers. 

It is expected that with the coming of spring there will be 
a freer movement of vessels and freight from southern ports, 
as it is thought the greater part of the munitions now con- 
gesting the docks of northern cities will then have been 
removed and ships will be enabled to come south for less 
necessary products. 

In spite of the severe handicap under which the trade is 
laboring the shipments of lumber from Savannah for the sea- 
son have been satisfactory. The local and coastwise demand, 
coupled with a number of large war orders for woods 
a has been sufficient to absorb the surplus on the 
yards. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


Norrotk, Va., Dee. 27.—On account of the holiday 
season the amount of business transacted last week was 
much lighter than for weeks previous and the same con- 
dition will no doubt prevail until after the first of the new 
year. The decrease in business may also be charged to the 
taking of inventory by the retail yards and the withholding 
of further purchases on this account. Most buyers have 
nearly taken care of their present requirements and now 
they seem intent on holding off from buying, even though 
the market is advancing, hoping that the decreased volume 
of orders will cause the mills_to get “cold feet” and inci- 
dentally reduce the price level. The mills, however, have 
sufficient business to keep them busy for some time and are 
expecting just this contingency without fear and trembling. 
In addition, prices appear to be growing stronger all the 
time, especially for No. 3 rough lumber and the lower grades 
of box, culls ete. Indications point to still further advances 
on the business transacted during the holidays even though 
the volume is small. 

While the North Carolina pine market has experienced a 
week of rather quiet trading, the outlook is good for a re- 
sumption at an early date and further confidence is imparted 
by the trend of prices. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 27.—Much attention is being 
given to the matter of getting in stocks and especially 
of arranging for shipments. Buyers have been quite 
industrious going about in the producing sections and mak- 
ing inquiry as to the extent of the available supplies and 
the prospect of the mills entering into commitments. The 
results have often been not at all commensurate with the 
effort, and from every direction come reports about mills 
being busy on orders in hand and refusing to book more. 
At least none of the manufacturers desire to take orders 
on the present basis. They believe implicitly that prices 
will go higher. W. E. Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Company, this city, spent several weeks down south, going 
as far as Georgia and Florida in search of stocks, and came 
back last week disappointed, having been able to place only 
a small part of the business he intended to. Mr. Peregoy 
found a decided scarcity of stocks in the longleaf pine field, 
which he attributed in part to some very large foreign 
orders placed of late. 

Robert McLean, who has been representing the American 
Column & Lumber Company, of St. Albans, W. Va., and has 
an office in the Stewart Building here, will after the first 
of the year represent the firm of Dove, Boyd & Co., of Nash- 
ville and New York, in this territory. Mr. McLean was 
formerly in the lumber mill business and also did much in 
the way of exporting gum and hardwoods. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 28.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber Company has purchased 7,000 acres of virgin timber- 
land, located in Transylvania County, from E. H. Jen- 
nings, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and will install a modern band 
mill and begin cutting at once. The land lies along the 
watershed of the Tuckaseegee River and is accounted one 
of the most valuable tracts in western North Carolina. It 
is estimated that it will take twenty years to cut over the 
tract. The consideraion was about $200,000. 

The land embraces part of the Toxaway boundary of 
30,000 acres bought by Mr. Jennings, and is said to con- 
tain the oldest growth of hemlock in this section. The 
Pennsylvania company will erect a modern band mill near 
Lake Toxaway at once, and will build a steam log road 


about twenty miles into the mountains, for the purpose 
of handling the timber. Rights of way are now being 
secured for the road. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Orteans, La., Dee. 27.—The unprecedentednesg 
of the current market continued through Christmas week, 
according to the general report, and demand slackened 
very little. This morning the office forces were busy clear- 
ing up the accumulated mail from Christmas day and it 
was said that the grist of offered business was of surpris. 
ingly large volume. The southern yellow pine continvent 
seems with very few exceptions to be more than ever con- 
fident that there will be no serious January slump. Indi- 
viduals here and there are still fearful of an epidemic of 
night shifts and overproduction, but the majority view is 
that the manufacturers will keep their heads and refrain 
from rocking the boat. The mills will go into January 
with their order files in excellent shape. Many of them 
are booked well ahead, while available mill stocks are badly 
broken. Some of the big concerns are out of the market 
on certain items. Dimension and car material seem to be 
leading demand. The line yards have bought very little 
during December and are expected to go into the market in 
January. Another cheering indication is furnished by Mex- 
ico, where Villa’s apparent collapse may hasten the coun- 
try’s rehabilitation and consequently restore a very active 
market for American yellow pine. 

The cypress folks report much the same condition respect- 
ing demand. Business held up through the Christmas week 
better probably than ever before, and today’s mails con- 
tained a fine bunch of business. The call is along the usual 
lines, mixed car business being well in the lead. Lath and 
shingles remain very active, with shingle stocks very low. 
Prices rule steady and strong. Their stability, it is believed, 
has had much to do with the continued bookings, the trade 
feeling that purchases can be made now as advantageously— 
or perhaps to better advantage—than later. 

Hardwood demand, so far as interior markets are con- 
cerned, continues of fair volume, the improvement lately 
noted being held through the holidays. By reason of the 
improved selling, mill stocks are working into better posi- 
tion and prices should be favorably influenced before long, 
The export trade is still unsatisfactory, for the usual rea- 
sons, and there is no immediate prospect of its betterment. 
Parcel shipments of oak, ash, hickory etc. go forward from 
time to time and there is a fair call for staves. Inquiry 
continues, but actual transactions are far below the normal, 

The Houth Dredging Company, of Franklin, La., is dredg- 
ing for the F. B. Williams Cypress Company a new canal 
from Bouef station into the company’s swamp. Completed 
the canal will be forty feet wide and a mile and a half long, 
permitting pullboat navigation into a cypress tract of 
about seven million feet. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28.—A fairly good general lum- 
ber trade is reported all over this territory, notwith- 
standing the holiday season. The call for lumber keeps 
up unusually well and there is a better shipment than 
is general at this season. While orders from the country 
yards are not heavy, they come in steadily and manufac- 
turers are fairly busy filling orders. Wintry weather 
during the last few days has prevailed all over this sec- 
tion and the building operations have been greatly hand- 
icapped. This reason and also the holiday season and 
stocktaking have caused a slight falling off in business 
from the country. As stocks in retail yards are known 
to be light, a fairly good movement from that source is 
coming in and there is every reason to believe there will 
be a big steady movement immediately after January 1. 

The southern yellow pine situation is just about as it 
has been for the last few weeks. While prices have 
greatly advanced, the manufacturers and wholesalers do 
not believe they have reached the top. The millmen are 
inclined to be a little conservative, however, and are not 
indulging in over-production that will have a tendency 
to cause a drop in prices. The mills continue to be well 
supplied with orders, some of them even refusing orders 
because they are not in a position to fill them. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 27.—While the exact figures on 
building operations in this city during the year now end- 
ing are not ready, the building commissioner has made an 
estimate which puts the total worth of the improvements in 
excess of $14,000,000. This compares with $8,820,000 for 
1914 and with the previous record of $13,383,000 in 1911. 
The percentage of increase is close to 62 and may reach 69. 
An exceptionally large number of dwellings has been erected 
the last year, the commissioner putting the figure at_ 1,000. 
Most of these have been put up in the suburbs, and more 
than two-thirds of them have been of wooden construction. 

While the outlook for the new year is much better than 
a_ year ago there are said to be some very important building 
plans not yet revealed, and which promise to this city 
greater activity in building construction the coming year 
than was experienced in 1915. This is what gives lumbermen 
greater confidence than oe entertained twelve months ago. 

The veneer and panel mills of Cincinnati territory are ex- 
periencing a marked revival of business, largely due to the 
increased operations in the piano, furniture and _ interior 
finish industries. Not long ago the Ohio Veneer Company 
began making extensive improvements at its plant in this 
city, and now comes the Talbert-Zoller Lumber & Veneer 
Company with an announcement of the purchase of 4.77 
acres of land adjoining its plant here, at a cost of $18,250. 
On this tract it will erect another veneer mill and will 
establish a veneer slicer. 

















WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 27.—The quantity of logs avail- 
able in this city and section for the use of hardwood 
manufacturers is reported far below normal and many 
members of the trade see in this scarcity of raw material 
one of the most serious handicaps to be overcome. Some 
estimate the shortage of logs at 50 to 60 percent and, while 
some do not think the shortage quite so heavy, all admit 
that anything like normal manufacturing operations at hard- 
wood mills is impossible now and will probably continue S0 
for the next sixty to ninety days. It is pointed out that 
January, February and March are generally unfavorable, 
from a weather standpoint, for logging operations and th¢ 
fact that the winter season is at hand tends to make hard- 
wood manufacturers rather dubious about their ability to 
control a sufficient quantity of logs for their needs. 

W. A. Waddington, general manager of the bone Log 
Loading Company, which loads most of the logs hand ed by 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad and by the Memphis- 
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Mariana cut-off of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, says that there are comparatively few logs on the right 
of way of these lines and that there is an admittedly small 
quantity on the banks of streams in this territory for water 
transportation. He believes there will be an even more 
pronounced scarcity as the season advances and his views 
are shared by others in close touch with conditions. 

Owing to the shortage of cars and the scarcity of logs 
opinion is general that higher prices for lumber will be 
seep early in 1916. Attention is called to the excellent de- 
mand for lumber, which is accepted as indicating limited 
stocks in consumers’ hands, and also to the somewhat 
broken condition of stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
and distributers. Emphasis is also laid on the more general 
prosperity in practically all lines of business, which is re- 
garded as an almost certain foreshadowing of a continued 
active demand for all raw materials, including southern 
hardwoods. 

The new levee system, designed to protect North Memphis 
from overflow during periods of high water in the Mississippi 
River, is nearing completion, much to the satisfaction of 
lumber interests having their plants in the northern part of 
the city. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLE Rock, ArK., Dec. 28.—The lumber industry in 
Arkansas is feeling the touch of prosperity, and lumber 
is selling from $6 to $10 a thousand feet more than it 
sold for sixty days ago. Dealers expect that it will advance 
from $5 to $6 more by next spring, and manufacturers are 
overstocked with orders and find early deliveries impossible. 
The increase in prices, according to A. L. Ferguson, head of 
the Ferguson Lumber Company, Fort Smith, is due to 
European war orders and heavy railroad purchases mostly. 

Large quantities of walnut timber are being shipped to St. 
Louis from the Batesville region. The demand for this wood 
is strong and the prices are high, with the result that the 
hills of north Arkansas are rapidly being denuded of_ their 
supplies of walnut timber. In another year, it is predicted, 
there will be very little, if any, .of this timber left within 
reach of shipping points. 

Reports from Warren, Ark., say that the local lumber 
companies are the recipients of more orders than they can 
possibly ship for some time. The demand for dimension has 
made great inroads in the supply, and the stocks at all the 
mills have been completely exhausted. Car shortage is ham- 
pering trade to some extent, and some orders have been can- 
celled where buyers demanded immediate shipment. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company is planning, according 
to a report, the construction of a $250,000 sawmill plant at 
the eastern terminus of the DeQueen & Eastern Railroad, 30 
miles from Dierks. It is said that the actual work of con- 
struction will begin about February 1. The company owns 
thousands of acres of virgin timber in the vicinity, enough 
to keep the mill running for many years. 





IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntineton, W. Va., Dec. 28.—All the mills in this 
section are busy. The price of lumber has been con- 
tinuously advancing during the last few weeks, and there 
is an extraordinary demand for logs. The dealers are making 
every effort to get the logs rafted to market before there is 
a freeze-up in the rivers. The run of logs from the side 
streams of the upper Little Kanawha River during the 
recent freshet was the heaviest in several years. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Dec. 27.—Upon the threshold of a 
new year the lumber industry in West Virginia is prob- 
ably in better shape than it has been for the last two 
years so far as volume of sales is concerned, though there is 
still much room for improvement in prices. But a general 
resumption of activities in all industries and the depletion of 
stock in the yards of the courtry have combined to give an 
impetus to sales, large and small mills feeling the improve- 
tment which becomes more marked week by week. Prices show 
a steady but not rapid advance. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 27.—With the closing of the 
current year wholesale and retail dealers express satis- 
faction with the year’s business and unanimously agree 
that the prospects for 1916 are bright. The last four 
months of 1915 saved many local companies from heavy losses. 
This late season rush came rather unexpectedly and has con- 
tinued throughout the current month. The buying is de- 
scribed as being “hand-to-mouth” but the volume was large. 
Building operations for December showed an increase of 100 
percent over the corresponding period of 1914. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28.—A more favorable condition 
prevails in hardwoods and the outlook is much better than 
it has been for some time. That there will be a decided 
betterment in both business and prices is the general belief 
and it is also the consensus that it will come immediately 
or soon after the first of January. The item most in demand 
is oak and prices are firm. Box lumber is also an active 
item on the hardwood list and for this reason prices are 
well maintained. 

The cypress situation continues to improve right along 
and mills report considerable activity in demand. Inquiries 
also come in with more frequency. The lower grades are 
stronger than they have been for some time and prices 
all through the list are firm. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Dec. 27.—Trade has been very good 
despite the holiday season. While some dealers hold 
off because of the semiannual inventory period, buying 
for delivery after the first of the year is going on actively. 
Prospects loom up brighter and the tone is better than in 
months. 

Demand is good for hardwood stocks from both the retail 
trade and the manufacturers. In the yellow pine trade de- 
mand is good for flooring and siding. Dimensions are also 
selling better. Prices are still on the upgrade. Mill work- 
ers and manufacturers of doors and sash are preparing for 
an active building season in the spring. 


ee ee ee ee 


THE LATEST monthly bulletin of the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance is full, as usual, of excellent prac- 
tical suggestions for the reduction of fire hazard by the 
mill plant. One of the most seasonable and timely is 
that the Christmas shutdown should be utilized for the 
reduction of the height of the ash pile at those mills 
where the refuse is burned in the open behind the fire 
guard instead of in a refuse burner. The high winds 
of winter are thus less liable to go far over the guard 
back into the mill. A recent Louisiana fire that destroyed 
the mill is believed to have started from open ash piles. 
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children, a boy and a girl, survive. He is also survived 
by two sisters, Mrs. David D. Tenney and Mrs. George 
C. Beckwith. Arrangements for the funeral have not yet 
been made. 





Although his business career was comparatively brief, 
Tom Shevlin maintained the traditions of a family of 
successful, virile lumbermen and in the conduct of the 
great business enterprises to the management of which 
he succeeded on the death of his father he displayed an 
ability and good judgment that won for him the un- 
stinted admiration and respect of his friends and business 
associates. His grandfather was one of the first of the 
pioneers to go into the Northwest and lay the foundation 
for a great fortune, his father was recognized as one of 
the most successful lumbermen the industry has known, 
and in his management of the great enterprises his for- 
bears had founded the son proved that he had not only 
brawn but a brain capable of solving the problems that 
are constantly encountered by every captain of industry. 
Though aggressive and ingenious in developing new ideas 
and broadening the scope of his enterprise he was neither 
arrogant nor self centered, and he never took a final 
step in the direction of expansion without closely consult- 
ing the men who had been associated with his father and 
who are still connected with his business and industrial 
interests. 

Cut down in the flower of his manhood with a con- 
stantly broadening and brilliant business career before 
him, the death of Thomas L. Shevlin is a distinct loss 
to the lumber industry and a blow to his host of friends, 
both of the old guard and of the younger generation, in 
whose ranks he was held in highest esteem. 





GEORGE L. PERKINS.—Treasurer of the Perkins 
Woodworking Co., of Boston, Mass,, George L. Perkins, 
a well known resident of Norfolk Downs, died December 
22. Mr. Perkins was a native of Portland, Me., where 
he was born 49 years ago. After graduating from school 
at that city he became interested in the woodworking 
business and established a manufacturing plant in 
Florida. Sixteen years ago, in company with his 
brother, H. <A. Perkins, he established the Perkins 
Woodworking Co., at 38 Wareham Street, Boston. Mr. 
Perkins was a member of Mount Washington Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of Boston; St. Stephen’s Chapter, R. A. 
M.; South Shore Commandery, K. T. and the Mystic 
Shriners. His widow and one daughter survive. 





MRS. C. H. BRADFORD. Wife of C. H. Bradford, 
president of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co.. of 
Sioux City, Iowa, died at the family residence in that 
city, December 25. Mrs. Bradford had been ill for 
many months, her death resulting from a complication 
of diseases. She was born at Solon, N. Y., in 1853 and 
her maiden name was Miss Emma White. She was 
united in marriage to Mr. Bradford in 1872, at Cortland, 
N. Y., where Mr. Bradford was actively engaged in the 
retail drug business. A few years later he disposed of 
his drug_business and with Mrs. Bradford moved to 
Topeka, Kan., where he entered his career as a lum- 
berman. In 1882 he established a retail lumber yard at 
Bismarck, N. D., and there for the following two years 
he and his wife experienced the hardships of frontier 
life. After selling the Bismarck yard he bought a lum- 
ber yard at Sioux City, Iowa, where the family since 
resided. Besides her husband, Mrs. Bradford is_ sur- 
vived by one daughter, Mrs. D. N. Kinkaid, of Sioux 
City; a brother, John P. White, of Blair, Neb.; and 
two nephews. . H. Jarvis, secretary and treasurer of 
the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., of Sioux City, 
and J. A. Jarvis, of that city. 





MRS. GEORGIA TRUMAN SHIPPEN.—Wife of Frank 
E. Shippen, Mrs. Georgia Truman Shippen, died De- 
cember 21, at her residence in Kennett Knob, Ellijay, 
Ga. Mr. Shippen is a prominent lumberman and is con- 
nected with the Shippen Bros. Lumber Co., of Ellijay. 

Mrs. Shippen was one of the most prominent women 
in that part of Georgia and her loss will be severely felt 
in her community. She was vice president of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs for a number of 
years; was president of the Ellijay Woman’s Club and a 
leader in all uplift work and public charities in her end 
of the State. 





H. I. RUTH.—A well known lumberman of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., H. I. Ruth, 51 years old, died December 23 
at the Glenwood Sanitarium in Kirkwood, Mo., where 
he had been A patient since November 28. He had been 
in ill health “several months and was taken to the sani- 
tarium following a nervous breakdown. Mr. Ruth was 
born near Reading, Pa., in !864 and went to Poplar 
Bluff when 19 years old. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness with his uncle, W. H. H. Kinzer, who built the 
first lumber mill in that section. Mr. Ruth was presi- 
dent of a number of corporations, among them the 
Hargrove & Ruth Lumber Co., the Poplar Bluff & Dan 
River Railroad and the United Realty & Loan Co. 





WILLIAM HOWARD DOANE.—One of the most 
active of the business men of Cincinnati in former years 
passed away December 23, in the death of William 
Howard Doane, at-the residence of his daughter at 
South Orange, N. J. For years he was the active head 
of the J. A. Fay Co., one of the largest woodworking 
concerns in the West. After the consolidation of that 
company with the Egan Co. into the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., Mr. Doane, who had accumulated a fortune, prac- 
tically retired from active business. 





FRANK HOWARD BAILIE.—Assistant sales manager 
and for twenty-seven years associated with the H. K. 
Porter Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., Frank Howard Bailie, 
passed away December 14, after a brief illness from 
pneumonia. 


GILBERT HOLT BORGESON.—The little son of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Borgeson, 20 months old, died at their 
residence, 4230 North Paulina Street, Chicago, this week. 
Mr. Borgeson is president of the Southern States Land 
& Lumber Company, with offices in the Union Bank 
Building, Chicago. 


JOSEPH HOOVER. One of the Bay City’s pioneer 
lumbermen, Joseph Hoover, died at the home of his son, 
Robert A. Hoover, in Bay City, Mich., December 24. 





c. B. FINLEY.—Word was received by relatives in 
Indianapolis, Ind., last week of the death of C. B, Fin- 
ley, president of the C. B. Finley Co., of Inverness, Miss. 





California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 











Yard and St k 
Factory oc 
in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 


White and 
Sugar 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., sAttaanesco atte, 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., iui,” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 

















REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices, 


Sales Manager, . e ° 
Hobart Blag., San Francisco Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular ots 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. | 
711 Syndicate Bldg. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 2 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. = 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 


[SEATTLE | 


Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 































F ir and Spruce Sales Agents: 
Lumber. 
Wilson-Rex 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Co., 
° Des Moines, Ia. 
Soft Pine. O. H. Ulbricht, 
Idaho White and | itiwate Wi. 
Western Pine. WoC; King, 
> = ‘. Us | g+» 
California White Chicago, Ill. 
. _M. Kineaide, 
and Sugar Pine. ” ta. 


Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








H. A. Lightner, secretary of the C, A. Goodyear Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, returned this week from a trip 
to the Pacific coast. 

T. P. Haley, formerly with the Pickering Lumber 
Company, has joined the selling forces of the Conti- 
nental Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex. 

George D. Griffith, the well known Chicago lumber- 
man is spending a month in the sunny climes of Flor- 
ida. He is accompanied by Mrs. Griffith and daughter. 

Herbert J. Reinhard, who represents the Colfax 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of Colfax, La., with 
offices in the Lumber Exchange Building, returned ‘this 
week from a trip to French Lick Springs, Ind. 

George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Company, Chicago, wholesaler of southern yellow pine 
and Douglas fir, says that business is good and that 
Douglas fir has been improving steadily following the 
trend of southern yellow pine. 

The purchasing department of the Atchinson, Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe Railroad says that it has inquiries out 
for 400,000 feet of car lumber for its Coast line, to 
be delivered on the Pacific coast. The inquiries in- 
clude ear siding, sills, beams, lining and frames. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, with offices in the Railway Exchange 
Building, left Monday for headquarters of the company, 
at Appleton, Wis., to confer with G. W. Jones, head of 
the company. Mr. Ruth expects to be back the latter 
part of this week. 

Jack Strack, Chicago representative for the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., returned 
this week from a visit to the mills in Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Strack said that he saw less dry stocks than the 
last time he was in the South, and everything is shap- 
ing up nicely for 1916. 

J. E. Brantley, of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is in an optimistic mood and says 
that although things look bright generally, railroad 
business in particular is improving. There are, he 
says, a good many inquiries out for freight car ma- 
terial and the call for that material is at least normal. 

The home of F. A. Brewer, 5626 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago, was visited by Santa Claus on Christmas 
Eve and the visit will be long remembered by the 
Brewer family. Instead of leaving a ‘‘pack’’ the 
alias ‘‘Santa Claus’’ took with him articles valued 
at $100, including an automatic revolver. Mr. Brewer 
is now searching for the weapon. 

W. H. Dahme, who for five years has been connected 
with the sales organization of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., in various 
capacities, for the last year representing that com- 
pany in this territory, with headquarters in Chicago, 
has entered the employ of the Hilgard Lumber Com- 
pany, McCormick Building, Chicago. At present his 
duties will be in the office. 

The many friends in the lumber trade of W. G. 
Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the North- 
western Lumberman’s Association, will regret to learn 
that as the result of a fall caused by slipping on a 
manhole in the street recently, he is confined to his 
home with a broken ankle. He is reported as doing 
nicely, but will probably have to attend the coming 
convention of his association on crutches. 


J. Y. Sloan, assistant to the manager of the sales 
department of the Pullman Company, of Chicago, has 
returned from Russia where he went in regard to 
securing an order from the Russian Government for a 
large number of freight cars. However, nothing came 
of the trip and it now seems doubtful whether the 
deal will be put through for the present. The sales 
department of the Pullman company reports that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad is in the market for 500 regu- 
lation double sheath, steel frame box cars, but that 
the order has not yet been placed. 

George N. Harder, general manager and treasurer of 
the Rib Lake Lumber Company, of Rib Lake, Wis., who 
recently returned from an eastern trip, advises that 
conditions in that section of the country are very favor- 
able. He said the railroads are overburdened with busi- 
ness, the congestion starting at New York and extending 
to all parts of the country, the terminals being blocked 
with tonnage, which they are unable to handle, owing 
to lack of facilities and equipment. The eastern mills 
have increased their prices $2.50 to $3 a thousand, and 
in addition all lumber which is shipped sized will be 
billed at 50 cents in advance over the rough price, 
which has not been in effect for the last two years, not- 
withstanding the fact that their price lists provide for 
an inerease of 75 cents a thousand, although this charge 
has never been made during the period of depression. 
Mr. Harder was of the opinion that the manufacturers 
of northern products should sell their stocks at the 
present time at prices which are in line with a conces- 
sion of $2 a thousand on No. 1 and No. 2 hemlock and 
$3 a thousand on No. 3 hemlock, which would apply to 
lists of 1913. 


The Goodridge-Call Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has disposed of seventeen of its thirty- 
five yards to the F. H. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
also of Minneapolis, an affiliated concern, bringing 
about a division of the management of the system 
into two parts, with more compact location. Harry 
L. Call, who has been secretary and general manager 
of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Company, becomes head 
of that company and will move its headquarters to 


Great Falls, Mont., taking charge of the yards in 
Montana and western North Dakota. F. H. Carpenter 
ceases to be interested in the company, but the F. H. 
Carpenter Lumber Company has taken over seventeen 
yards in South Dakota and eastern North Dakota, 
maintaining headquarters in Minneapolis. Irving R. 
Goodridge continues to be an officer in both companies. 
Grant Call, who has been auditor with headquarters 
at Bismarck, goes to Great Falls to be associated with 
his brother in the management of the Goodridge-Call 
Lumber Company. The latter company, formerly cap- 
italized at $487,000, will reduce its capitalization to 


‘about $200,000 and the F. H. Carpenter Lumber Com- 


pany will be capitalized for about an equal amount. 





TWO VISITORS FROM JAPAN. 


Among this week’s callers at the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S offices were T. Koba, assistant manager of the 
Akita Lumber Company, a large lumber manufacturing 
concern located in Noshiro, Akitaken, Japan, and I. Saito, 
chief engineer of the same company, who are visiting the 
United States in search of information regarding Amer- 
ican lumber manufacturing methods and the machinery 
employed in sawmills in this country. Mr. Koba said 
that his company is greatly interested in means of reduc- 
ing the waste from excessive saw kerf and he and his 
associate are therefore desirous of obtaining all obtain- 
able information regarding the use of specially thin 
band and circular saws. They state that conditions in 
the industry in Japan necessitate the installation of such 
machinery and equipment as will insure most economical 
manufacture. 

Messrs. Koba and Saito expect to be in the United 
States until the first week in February, when they will 
sail from San Francisco on their return to Japan and 
will spend the intervening time in visiting hardwood 
and pine sawmills and machinery manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 





WEST COAST COMPANY LOOKS FOR GOOD YEAR. 


Entering its fourth year as a wholesaler and dis- 
tributor of western forest products the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., whose eastern sales office is located in Chicago, 
has prepared for and expects a larger business in 1916 
than ever before. This company, organized by Edward 
H. Sehafer, its vice president and manager, with asso- 
ciates who do not take an active part in the business, 
was incorporated January 1, 1913. In addition to the 
regular yard requirements this company is a large 
shipper of specialties and is in position to handle that 
class of trade as it has made especially important at all 
times the making of connections with high grade manu- 
facturers in order to insure a satisfactory source of sup- 
ply. The company has connections that are especially 
equipped to furnish fir cross arms, raiJroad and car ma- 
terial, shop and factory stock, and has adopted as its 





EDWARD H. SCHAFER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Vice President Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. 


slogan: ‘‘Quality—Price—Service.’’ Edward H. Schafer, 
vice president and general manager of the company, is a 
lumberman with eighteen years’ experience in selling 
northern pine and western woods. Prior to going to the 
Pacific coast in 1902 he was connected with Perley, Lowe 
& Co., of Chicago, who were pioneer white pine manufac- 
turers with mills in Wisconsin and a large wholesale yard 
in Chicago. Mr. Schafer went to the Coast as manager 
for the Atlas Lumber Company, of Seattle, and was later 
connected with the selling department of the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, Wash. A num- 
ber of years’ experience in selling lumber on the road 
has added to the efficiency of Mr. Schafer as a lumber- 
man. 

During the first two years of its existence the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Company devoted 
its efforts to the sale of north Pacific coast woods but 
early in 1915 a pine department was opened and put in 
charge of Frank D. Lee, who for a number of years rep- 
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resented the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pary, of Pittsburgh, as buyer in the eastern Oregon 
pine district. This department specializes in what is 
termed ‘‘eastern Oregon soft pine’’ and has the ex- 
cusive sale of the product of a prominent sawmill in 
that district as well as arrangements for securing stock 
at various other mills in the district. This department 
also handles California sugar and white pine and has 
shipping arrangements with one of the largest pine pro- 
ducing mills in California, which operates the year round. 
Other sources of supply that have been arranged include 
prominent mills in the Inland Empire district that manu- 
facture Idaho white pine, western pine and Montana 
larch. From its eastern sales office in Chicago the com- 
pay eovers the Mississippi Valley in Wisconsin and 
Towa and in the far East with an efficient corps of travel- 
ing salesmen. Although Messrs. Schafer and Lee make 
their homes in Seattle they divide their time between the 
Settle general office and the company’s mill connections 
ani the eastern sales office. 

With resources and facilities for handling a larger 
business than ever before this- company enters the new 
year with a decided feeling of optimism apparent both at 
the general offices in Seattle and at the eastern sales 
office in Chicago, 





-_ 


SEASON’S GREETINGS ACKNOWLEDGED. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN acknowledges with sincere 
appreciation the receipt of season’s greetings in various 
forms from a number of its friends in the lumber and 
allied trades, as follows: 

Henry C. Atkins, president, and Nelson A. Gladding, 
vice president, of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
the officers and managers of the Germain Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Frank N. Snell, manager, Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, New Orleans, La.; P. M. Lachmund, 
Potlatch, Ida.; Owen M. Bruner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 


and Mrs. Andrew Fletcher Bloomer, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Tex.; Buckley & 
Douglas Lumber Company, Manistee, Mich.; Ss ar- 


lan, manager Jackson Lumber Company, Lockhart, Ala.; 
H. L. Wilson Lumber Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex.; 
Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit, Mich.; Musante, 
Claassen & White, Potsdam, Y.; Futvoye-Paterson 
Company, Shuqualak, Miss.; the North Carolina Pine 
Association, Norfolk, Va.; Ed. Schafer, Oregon-Wash- 
ington Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; F. A. Good, Cowles, Neb.; Lister Manufacturing 
Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Charles H. Flato, jr., Kings- 
ville Lumber Company, Kingsville, Tex.; Harry T. Ken- 
dall, general sales manager Kirby Iumber Company, 
Houston, Tex.; Thomas W. Blake, general sales manager 
South Texas Lumber Company, Houston, Tex.; Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, J.; Duncan, 
Ewing & Co., London, England; Crosby-Chicago; R. P. 
Stoddard, secretary Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Blaine Spray Smith, Chicago; Johan- 
nesburg Manufacturing Company, Johannesburg, Mich.; 
W. H. Weller, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio; Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Company, Chicago. 





NEW WHOLESALE COMPANY IN THE FIELD. 


A new organization has been incorporated and en- 
tered the lumber field under the name of the Smith- 
Carothers Lumber Company, with offices 1816-17 Ex- 
change Building, Memphis, Tenn. This company will 
conduct a wholesale business and will handle yellow 
pine, cypress, west Coast products and hardwoods. The 
company will operate in Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and in southern Illinois, and will at all times be 
in close touch with many of the large reliable mills, 
with an unlimited supply to draw from, which should 
assure prompt and efficient service and prove bene- 
ficial to its trade. 

The organizers of the Smith-Carothers Lumber Com- 
pany, Keff A. Smith and Charles B. Carothers, need no 
introduction, as they are both personally and favor- 
ably known to practically every lumber dealer. Mr. 
Smith, the president of the company, has been con- 
nected with the Great Southern Lumber Company, of 
Bogalusa, La., for the last eight years, having served 
as private secretary to W. H. Sullivan, vice president 
and general manager of that company, and for a num- 
ber of years he was a member of its sales force, repre- 
senting the company in southern Illinois, in western 
Kentucky and in Tennessee. He also has a wide 
acquaintance in the lumber trade in the eastern group 
of southern States. He is an Elk and an enthusiastic 
Hoo-Hoo. 

Charles B. Carothers, secretary and treasurer of the 
new company, has been in the lumber business for 
over ten years, having acquired a splendid experience 
in the mills and as sales agent. For the last six 
years he represented the Natalbany Lumber Company, 
of Hammond, La., and the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, of Bogalusa, La. He also enjoys a wide 
acquaintance in the lumber trade and is well known 
for his conscientious and efficient service. 





GIVES DINNER TO BOYS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dee. 27.—S. P. Matthews, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Southern Lumber & 
Export Company, gave a dinner to 400 news and mes- 
senger boys at the Indianapolis Y. M. C. A. Building 
Thursday night. It was the sixth occasion at which Mr. 
Matthews has dined the youngsters at a Christmas din- 
ner. He has been instrumental in establishing a special 
department in the Y. M. C. A. for the benefit of news and 
messenger boys and his efforts have attracted widespread 
attention among the educators of the middle West. Many 
prominent men spoke after the dinner. 








EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 27.—Most of the local lum- 
bermen were really grateful for the double-header holi- 
day, for most of them have been working hard enough 
to appreciate a rest. The prospects are that there is much 
business ahead. Most of the retailers and all who carry 
stock are busy with their stock taking, but find it much 
harder to do with a lot of business to attend to at the same 
time, The consensus seems to be that, notwithstanding all 
the big buying there has been of late, stocks have not gained 
much, and are still below normal for busy times. In fact, 
in some retail and industrial yards they are lower than 
they were sixty days ago. In some cases stocks have been 
purchased to bring the steck up and they have not come 
through from the mills yet, and in some of them it will be 
all sold before it arrives and will not be piled in the yard 
at all. If spring stocks are to be ready for the prospective 
spring business buying will continue brisk for some time, but 
the question of getting the lumber forwarded is giving the 
lumbermen some concern. Cars, boats and barges are scarce, 
vessel rates are going up, and the embargo on lumber ship- 
mMents*to certain parts of the city still holds on account of 
the congestion of freight. Railroad buying is still heavy, 
building is active, general business was never better at the 
holidays, financial conditions are encouraging, optimism is 
at the highest register for a long time. 

The lumber market is strong, with demand for everything 
strong and prices still tending upward. All the hardwoods 
are in demand for dry stock, with lots of big, unfilled in- 
quiries for gun stocks going around. Plain and quartered 
oak, ash, basswood, birch, maple, beech, gum, cherry, walnut, 
chestnut and poplar are selling in about that order of popu- 
larity, except that chestnut ties, poles and posts are in very 
good demand. The white pine supply is going down at a rate 
that will make the stocks on this side of the lakes look sick 
before navigation opens in the spring if it keeps up. Spruce 
is active, with stocks broken. Hemlock is showing strength 
in price on active trading. Cypress lumber and shingles are 
both active and stocks are shortening. Longleaf pine is in 
very good demand, in both bill timbers and sizes, and North 
Carolina is strong in all items, with no recession from recent 
gains. Lath are scarce and high. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Dee. 29.—The custom house figures 
show that during the 1915 season of lake navigation the 
receipts of lumber were 85,884,000 feet, compared with 
69,957,000 feet in 1914, which is a gain of 22 percent. A 
lurge part of the gain was due to the increased hardwood 
receipts of the season, amounting to at least 20,000,000 
leet. Hemlock receipts also ran heavy. It is_ probable 
Uiat not so much white pine came in as during 1914, some 
yards not having bought in as large quantities as in the 
lrevious year. Wholesalers are satisfied to have good- 
sized lumber stocks in yard at the beginning of the winter 
season, as prices have had an advancing tendency and 
are expected to remain firm next year. Shingle receipts 
by_lake were on a heavy scale, the total for 1915 being 

5,107,000, against 625,721,000 in the year preceding—a 
“Ain of 17 percent. The receipts of lath were about double 
hose of the previous year, being 1,686,000 pieces, compared 
vith 878,000. 

Indications are that the building operations for Buffalo 
luring 1915 will show a total of $12,000,000, which is 
\ record for this city. Permits showed a tendency to fall 
ff during the last week on account of the holiday and the 
total was $71,80 A permit lately filed was for a new 


v 0. 
factory building of the Curtiss Aeroplane Company, which 


has put up a number of buildings during the last year 
to accommodate its growing aeroplane business. The out- 
look for the building business in the coming year is excel- 
lent and it bids fair to exceed 1915 by many millions. 
The Bonner Steel Company is planning to spend $3,500,000 
for additional blast furnaces, a by-product coke plant, steel 
mill and new docks. The Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany will spend about $2,000,000 for a big electric power 
plant. The Wickwire Steel Company and the Semet-Solvay 
Company will spend $2,000,000 or more for a steel mill and 
by-product coke plant. It is expected that a great many 
dwellings will need to be erected to accommodate the sev- 
eral thousand workmen in these large concerns, and the 
outlook for lumber is correspondingly bright. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 28.—Holiday week does not 
promise much activity in the lumber business, and while 
the inquiry continues and there is more or less evidence 
of activity in the making, lumbermen have been resting a 
bit over the week with many making brief journeys out of 
town for the week. Industrial operations had a two day 
suspension and railroads strove hard to clear away some 
of the congested freight. te 

The shortage of cars for mill shipments and variable 
prices are chief factors of the closing week of the year. 
Southern yellow pine, while feeling the holiday quiet, moves 
the most erratic of all. January trade promises to be brisk. 
Prices are not expected to recede much, if any, in the 
spring. Coal and coke is sufficiently heavy in movement 
to demand a big lumber supply. Steel mills are taking 
abnormally large lots of shipping lumber and export trade 
is helping some. 

The West Pen Lumber Company reports most encouraging 
conditions in the trade wth the buyers seeking lumber 
strenuously. The trade conditions are regarded by this 
active organization as most promising for the spring. 

President L. Germain, of the Germain Lumber Company, 
and Mrs. Germain and family are at Saginaw, Mich., for 
the Yuletide season, but will be back in the harness before 
the end of the week. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 28.—That Cleveland continues 
to be a ‘‘wood city’’ and a city of shingle dwellings is 
shown in the forecast of total building construction in 
the city during the year just closing. During the fifty-one 
weeks of the year 3,306 permits were issued for single and 
duplex dwellings, of which 3,220 were for wooden buildings 
valued at $9,791,150, and eighty-six for brick buildings 
valued at $556,200. During the same period 497 apartment 
buildings were constructed at a cost of $6,006,300. These 
figures cover the city proper and do not include the con- 
tiguous suburbs, where live 150,000 people and where _ prac- 
tically all building consists of single and duplex residences 

The total building construction in Cleveland during the 
year just closing promises to reach the $33,000,000 mark, 
ar Bro age by far the largest building year in the history 
of the city. 

Lumbermen as well as all branches of the building trade 
in the city are concerned about who will succeed Virgil D. 
Allen as building commissioner of Cleveland when the Harry 
L. Davis administration takes charge of the city hall Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Allen’s resignation was presented prior to the 
recent election on account of the alleged high handed man- 
ner in which the city council amended the building code 
to suit particular contingencies which had arisen. 
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3 Grades 


but only 


A New 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


] Thickness 


5-2-16” 


Premium 
Brand 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





WHITE 


California siz: Pine 


‘Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 

and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 







W--McKEE LUMBER co 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Western Office 
825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


General Office 


Quincy, Il. 





Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

. SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES’ FOR SERVICE 
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3 which apply well defined supervision to or- 

= ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 

3 Specializing in Stocks of Selling Organization 

2 PORTLAND LUMBER C0. MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 

5 Portland, Ore. DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 

= PENINSULA LUMBER CO. POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 

2 Portland, Ore. E. T. Sturgeon) 

El CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 

Linnton, Ore. GRAND ro & White, 

: . (T. P. White) 

oe wey — -. OMAHA, McCormick & White, 


(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


LI im 


pc JFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 











The West Coast=3 






The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


.. Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
“Hemlock Products 


Best Gost Gumber Go. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


CEDAR 


















Siding and Finish, a st 4 FE Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, reach Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Forrest City—The Ewart-Marshall Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Van_ Houten- 
Marshall Lumber. Co., with L. C. Marshall president. 

Newport—The Sedgwick Tie & Timber Co. has sold its 
holdings here and will retire from business. C. R. Hite 
has bought the land and timber holdings and the West- 
ern Tie Co. will take over the timber and tie contracts. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Brookings Timber 
& Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from §1,- 
500,000 to $5,000,000. 

San Francisco—Dempster & Son have been succeeded 
by A. P. Parker & Co 

IDAHO. Ashton-St. Anthony—The Train Lumber & 
Coal Co. has been succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., having a purchasing department at Boise. 

Weiser—The W. A. Fulkerson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Gem State Lumber Co., of Pocatello, 
which will take possession about the middle of January. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—The Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $25,006 to $110,000. 

Hubbard Woods—The Evanston Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hubbard Woods Lumber & Coal Co. 

Lake Villa—After January _1 the general and purchas- 
ing offices of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., will 
be located at Highland Park, Ill, Suite 1 and 2, Sheridan 
Building. All invoices should be mailed in duplicate to 
the general office and notices of shipments sent to the 
yard to which shipment is made. 

INDIANA. Lawrence—The William L. Brown Lumber 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. : 

Crown Point—The Crown Point Building, Loan & 
Savings Association has increased its eapital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

KANSAS. Atlanta—The T. M. Deal Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by A. C. Houston, having headquarters 
at Wichita. 

Dennis—Johnson & Son have been succeeded by S. M. 
Gloyd, having headquarters at Oklahoma, Okla. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The plant and equipment of 
the Monroe Shingle Co. have been acquired by R. 
Downes jr., sales manager of the Monroe Grocery Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Widdicomb Furniture 
Co. will be reorganized; a change in stockholders has 
taken place. 

MINNESOTA. Hill City—The Lakeside Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Dower Lumber Co., having 
a purchasing department at Wadena. 

Minneapolis—The Goodridge-Call Lumber Co. has sold 
seventeen of its yards, located in South Dakota and 
eastern North Dakota, to the F. H. Carpenter Lumber 
Co. Harry L. Call, who has been secertary and general 
manager of the Goodridge-Call. Co. has become head 
of that company and will move its headquarters to 
Great Falls, Mont., taking the yards in Montana and 
western North Dakota, numbering seventeen. 


MISSISSIPPI. Pascagoula—The Vinegar Bend Lumber 
Co., of Vinegar Bend, Ala., is preparing to make Pasca- 
goula its headquarters. After January 1 the export 
office will also be transferred to Pascagoula and an 
agent left in Mobile, where the export office is now 
located. 

MISSOURI. Billings—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Billings Lumber Co. 

Golden City—The Logan Moore Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the C. E. Matthews Lumber Co. 

O’Fallon—The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Gentemann Lumber & Supply Co. 

MONTANA. Lavina—The J. F. Slegel Lumber Co. is 
now owned by J. F. Slegel. 


NEBRASKA. Bladen—V. S. Hall has been succeeded 
by the Bladen Lumber Co. . . : 
Creston—The Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. is closing 


ut. 

Hoskins—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. and 
the Bowman-Kranz Lumber Co. have been succeeded 
by the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The lumber firm, H. M. McNeil 
& Bro., has been dissolved, Frank J. McNeil, the junior 
partner, retiring. Harry M. McNeil continues in busi- 
ness. 

North Tonawanda—The Haines Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $300,000. 

OHIO. Amherst—The Amherst Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $40,000. : 

Marietta—The Oak Wood Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Seaman—kKing Bros. have been succeeded by the E. C. 
Hamilton Lumber Co., of Winchester. 


OKLAHOMA. Afton—The Forest Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Miller-Geck Lumber Co. 

Cordell—Lee Bros. have been succeeded by the Lee 
Bros. Lumber & Coal Co. 

Holdenville—G. W. McShan & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by L. B. Chestnut. r 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ben Avcen—The Ben Avon Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 
Montoursville—The Willson Chair Co. is reorganizing. 
i C. Pratt have been succeeded by 
Clyde F. Pratt. 


Philadelphia—A creditors’ committee has been ap- 
pointed to liquidate the affairs of the Coppock-Warner 
Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Orange—The Orange Box Manufacturing Co. 
has reorganized. 

Houston—The Southland Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


VIRGINIA. Black Stone—The Black Stone Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Black 
Stone Lumber & Shook Co. 


WASHINGTON. Anacortes—W. R. Burke has sold his 
shingle plant to several persons who will operate it as 
the Burke Shingle Co. Mr. Burke has relinquished 
ownership, but will assist in the operation and in buying 
and selling. 

Molson—The H. B. Stanton Lumber & Box Co. is out 
of business. 

Rainier—The Johnson Creek Lumber Co.’s plant here 
was sold at receiver’s sale to Cyrus A. Mentzer and his 
brother and J. M. and W. A. Farrell. The new owners 
will put it in operation. The mill has a capacity of 
70,000 feet of lumber. 

Globe—The Globe Lumber Co. has bought the Central 
Mill Co.’s plant and will put it in operation. The 
Globe Lumber Co. is rebuilding its plant, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1910. 

WISCONSIN. Lugerville—The Kneeland-West Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $700,000 to 
$850,000. 

Milwaukee—Alonzo L. Annes_has_ been succeeded by 
the Annes Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.), instead of the 
Annes Lumber & Manufacturing Co., as recently re- 
ported. 

Medford—O. Griesser sr. has been succeeded by Lee 

Gibson. 





+.) 


INCORPORATIONS. 


_ ALABAMA.  Toinette—Toinette Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

_ DELAWARE. Wilmington-——Keystone Parquetry Floor- 
ing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Dorsey Johnson Timber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Arthur S. Dorsey, O. T. Crissey 
and Roy C. Merrick. : 

Hubbard Woods—Hubbard Woods Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Frank C. Mercer, Joseph D. 
Mercer and W. H. Campbell. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—New Mission Furniture Co., 
authorized capital $60,000; Jacob Christ and others. 

LOUISIANA. Tremont—Tremont Mercantile Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $10,000; L. E. Douthit, president: 
J. T. Vinson, vice president and J. E. Hoge, secretary 
and treasurer. j 

MAINE. Old Town—Carleton Canoe Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

_ MARYLAND. Elkton—Carolina Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; E. M. Enger and others. 

MISSOURI. Valley Park—Valley Park Manufacturing 
Co. (to manufacture screens, wooden utilities, etc.), 
authorized capital $12,000. 

NEBRASKA. Wauneta—The Hamilton Walker Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Cape Fear Lumber Co. 
(ine.), authorized capital $60,000; Joseph R. Noyes, 
Charles F. Williams and Charles J. Holland. 

_ New York City—Chelsea Lumber Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $6,000; Joseph Levine, B. Zuck and Jules 
Gladstone. 

, New York City—M. & L. Lumber Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital | $500; Irving Levin, Nicolai Delson and 
Frances Jablin. 

New York City—Walker Bros. Lumber Co. (to whole- 
sale lumber with offices in the Marbridge Building), 
authorized capital $25,000. 

_ OHIO. Columbus—Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; F. H. Lubert. 

Toledo—H. C. Wason Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; E. B. Mitchell, Norman L. Hanson, Charles F. 
Chapman, Fred G. Zink and Norman W. Reed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Frank H. Hawkins 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000. 

Reading—John Rhoads Co., authorized capital $25,000. 
Pk bc men fer ery 5" eee Lumber Co., 

capita A ; J. G. Bouknight, H. G. Bi 
and J. M. Moss. . ee 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Smith-Carothers Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; C. B. Carothers, K. A. 
Smith, W. D. Kyser, R. E. McKellar and W. M. Stanton. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Sabine Stave Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; L. J. Witherspoon, M. C. Trumbull and 
H. W. Biggs. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia— Lumber Transit Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; A. M. Riggs and J. E. 
Williams, 

Everett—Landon Logging Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; A. H. Cramer, president; I. L. Landon, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer and F. B. Carpenter, secretary. 





Seattle—The Superior Lumber Co. has incorporated as" 


the first step in the absorption of the Crab Creek Lum- 
ber Co . The authorized capital is $300,000. In addition 
to doing a general wholesale lumber business in Pacific 
Coast and Inland Empire lumber products, the company 
will conduct a line of retail yards in eastern Washington 
and manufacture lumber and shingles etc. The officers 
are: H. F. Hunter, president; I. Rovig, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager; vice presidents H. H. 
Hunter, Gus Lindeman, R. D. Rovig, M. N. Hudnall 
and H. C. Clampitt. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Tioga—Birch Valley Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $600,000; C. W. Ansler, J. C. Campbell, 
W. S. Burger, E. L. Robinson and Stanley Manners. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Kenneth W. Jacobs Co. (to 
deal in cooperage products), authorized capital $50,000; 
Kenneth M. Jacobs, R. M. Jacobs and B. B. Jacobs. 

Racine—Wisconsin Incubator Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; T. J. Collier, T. A. Fagan and M. F. Knobloch. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — United Paper 
Products Co. (Ltd.), (to manufacture and deal in tim- 
ber, logs etc.), authorized capital $100,000. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—James Worswick Co. (Ltd.), 
(will conduct a sawmilling and woodworking business 
and deal in timberlands etce.), authorized capital $75,- 
000; J. Worswick, W. H. McNab, J. Coupar, W. D. 
Robertson and A. Smith. 

ONTARIO. Sault Ste. Marie—Northland Trading Co. 
(Ltd.), (to conduct a general lumber business), author- 
ized capital $40,000; W. F. Langworthy, L. and A. J. 
McComber, B. E. and E. E. Allen. 

Toronto—J. Lewis & Sons (Ltd.), (to conduct a lum- 
bering business, manufacture wood etc.), authorized 
capital $100,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Bennett Lumber Co. (Ltd), au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


_ ARKANSAS. Dierks—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
is planning the construction of a sawmill plant to cost 
$250,000. Work on the plant will begin about February 1. 

GEORGIA. Jesup—The Germain Co. will erect mills 
and manufacture timber recently acquired near here. 

MICHIGAN. Harbor Springs—Arthur Terry will erect 
a tie mill for the manufacture of ties for the railroads. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Bardwell-Robinson 
Co. is erecting an addition to its plant. The building 
will be of mill construction, and will cost $50,000, to be 
ready by March 1 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay St. Louis—Robert Arnold and 
Curtis Woodward will install a mill and develop timber 
recently acquired. 

Beaumont—The new veneer mill of the Overstreet 
Veneer Co. has been completed and put in operation. 
The old mill was destroyed several months ago by fire 
at a loss of $25,000. The new plant is much larger. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Ellwood Lumber 
Co. will erect buildings to cost $50,000, for the handling 
of lumber and builders’ supplies. 

VIRGINIA. Woodson—A. J. White & Son, of Thomp- 
sonville, Mich., are building a band mill to cut 200,000,000 
feet of oak, chestnut and poplar. 

WASHINGTON. Onalaska—The Onalaska Lumber Co. 
is building a large mill near here. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—The plant of the Felker 
Furniture Co. will be rebuilt at once. 
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NEW VENTURES. 


IDAHO. Drummond—The National Park Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at St. Anthony. ; 

Poeatello—The Nibley-Channel Lumber Co., of Twin 
Falls, has opened a yard under the direct management 
of George T. Kisling. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—R. W. Gunton, 189 West Madison 
Street, recently began the wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 

Chicago—Van Westrienen & Feltus, 1745 Diversey 
Boulevard, have begun manufacturing cabinet work, etc. 

Chicago—The Jefferson Park Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business at 4109 Irving Park Boulevard. 

Chicago—The R. R. Slayton Mill Co., 1237 Belmont 
Avenue, recently began manufacturing interior finish. 

Peoria—The W. H. Maze Co. recently began the retail 
lumber business, having headquarters at Peru. 

Smithshire—The Farmers’ Grain Co. is opening a yard. 

KANSAS. Tipton—The Tipton Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Boyd Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

NEW YORK. Bolender: recently began the planing 
mill and lumber business. 

Brooklyn—The John S. Loomis Co. will open a yard. 

New York—The Carpenter-O’Brien Co. recently began 
business at 8 West Fortieth Street, with mill at East- 
port, Fla. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The Yellow Pine-Cypress Lumber 
Co. recently entered the trade. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—The E. B. Roy Lumber Co., 
L. C. Smith Building, has been organized by E. B. Roy. 
It will conduct a wholesale shingle business and will 
manufacture high grade shingles at Edgecomb, Wash. 


CASUALTIES. 


MICHIGAN. Imlay City—Frank W. Reek’s lumber 
yard was visited by fire recently, which caused a loss 
of $5,000, partly covered by insurance. 

OKLAHOMA. Wetumka—The yard of the Fullerton- 
Stuart Lumber Co. was visited by fire December 14; 
loss $10,000. 


TEXAS. Georgetown—The_ grain and implement 
warehouse of the Belford Lumber Co. was destroyed by 
fire recently; loss $6,000, which is covered by $5,000 in- 
surance. 

Rio Grande—The Rio Grande Lumber Co.’s yard and 
office were destroyed by fire recently, causing consider- 
able loss. 

WISCONSIN. Jefferson—The sash and door factory 
of the Fernholz Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire last 
week, causing a loss of $15,000; insurance, $10,000. The 
factory will be rebuilt. 

Milwaukee—The plant of the South Side Woodwork 
Co. was destroyed by fire December 22, entailing a loss 


of $5,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Oakville—W. H. Carson lost his wood- 
working factory by fire recently; loss $5,000. The fac- 
tory will be rebuilt at once. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 26.—All property of the Great Eastern 
Lumber Co., sold under the recent decree of the United States 
District Court, has been ordered delivered to the purchaser 
under a decree signed by Judge W. W. Lambdin in the United 
States District Court. The order was granted on petition of 
Gordon Saussy and Neyle Celquitt, commissioners in the nego- 
tiations, who stated that the deed to the property had been 
executed and delivered. The decree orders that the receivers, 
Thomas P. Goodbody, Charles K. Dunn and John K. Pray, 
deliver to J. P. Mulherin, the purchaser, and his attorneys, 
all property of the Great Eastern Lumber Co. sold under the 
decree. The petition for the discharge of the receivers has 
been set for hearing January 6. 


























MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 27.—W. C. Hood, of Racine, was 
elected trustee in bankruptcy at a meeting of the creditors 
of the Racine Stool Manufacturing Co., held at the court 
house in Racine, December 22. J. G. Bennett, who has been 
acting as custodian of the property of the stool concern, was 
favored by some of the twenty-five creditors present at the 
meeting. Following the election, Sol Grollman, president of 
the company, was examined before Referee in Bankruptcy 
Milton Knoblock. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 27.—At a meeting of the bankrupt 
Zenith Lumber Co., of Baraga, Mich., recently before Referee 
Looney, E. A. Hamar, general manager of the Worcester 
Lumber Co., of Chassell, was named trustee. The Chicago 
creditors were represented by Charles E. Newton. 


HYMENEAL 


GRANBURY-ORRELL.—Claude B. Granbury, vice 
president of the South Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., and Miss Lula Orrell, of Corpus Christi, Tex., were 
united in marriage last week. The young couple are in 
the West now on their honeymoon. 


REED-JOHNSON.—Miss Benna Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Johnson, of Fond du Lac, Wis., be- 
came the bride of Charles L. Reed, of the sales force of 
the Buckstaff Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., and son of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Reed, of the latter city. The ceremony was 
performed December 23 at the Presbyterian parsonage 
at Waukegan, Ill . The attendants were Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Allen, of Milwaukee. Mr. and Mrs. Reed will 
reside at Waterloo, Iowa. 


FAUGHT-McDOWELL. Announcement is made of 
the marriage of W. E. Faught, manager of the Faught 
Lumber Co., of Welsh, La., and Miss Daisy McDowell, 
of Welsh. Accompanied by friends, Mr. ana Mrs. Faught 
motored to Lake Charles for the wedding ceremony. 
They will make their home in Welsh. 




















CoLONEL G. C, SHIELDS, president of the League of 
American Sportsmen, says the destruction of birds costs 
the United States $1,000,000,000 a year, and supports 
the statement by detailed statistics. He says that cot- 
ton growers of the South lose $100,000,000 a year by 
the depredations of the boll weevil because quail, prairie 
chicken, meadow larks and other birds that feed on bugs 
and insects have been killed by thousands. 








IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Dec. 26.—The upward trend of the 
lumber market and the rising demand for the product 
manufactured by the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company 
is responsible for the statement recently made by R. H. 
McCoy, manager of the company, on his return from a 
conference with the directors, to the effect that the mill 
will begin operations at the usual time in the spring, con- 
trary to its previously announced intention. This spells 
good times for Bonners Ferry region, which is largely 
dependent on the lumber business for its prosperity. 

The work on the four and a half mile tlume of the 
Dover Lumber Company is practically done and it will 
be in operation in a few weeks, if the weather permits. 
This flume, which empties into the Pende D’Oreille River a 
half mile below the Dover mill, taps one of the richest 
white pine sections in this district. It is built with a 
grade of only 3 percent and a curve of 10 percent and 
will accommodate an 80 foot iog. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 27.—Mill men, dealers and build- 
ers are optimistic over prospects for the new year. City 
Building Inspector Hays says: ‘‘ Work of every sort is 
being figured on. Everyone in the building trades is hope- 
ful over the outlook. From what I see and hear the pros- 
pect is for an unusual amount of construction work.” 

Figures from Mr. Hays’ office showed that the building 
permits issued up to date for this year amount to $4,537,630. 
The amount of the permits for last year was $5,564,358. 

Dan Carey, secretary of the Atlanta Builders’ Exchange, 
says: “Every member of the Exchange is confident that 
the new year will be one of good business. Enough con- 
tracts have already been made to assure an unusual amount 
of building in: the spring. Not for a long while has there 
been a greater feeling of confidence in the building trades 
of Atlanta.” 

— other lumbermen express the same optimistic senti- 
ments, 








THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 











The midholiday season seems to have very little 
effect on the building material demand in Chicago. 
Dealers report a steady volume of business moving 
and they expect this to continue throughout the winter, 
as much building is still in an unfinished state and con- 
tractors are pushing things to the limit. In the out- 
lying districts of Chicago new ground is constantly 
being broken and it looks as if there would be no letup 
to building construction throughout the winter. Fac- 
tory demand is restricted as many of the concerns are 
in the midst of their annual inventories. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
December 24 aggregated 44,113,000 feet, against 25,- 
907,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to December 24, 1915, 
amounted to 2,325,499,000 feet, an increase of 136,245,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Shipments for the week ended December 24 were 
20,496,000 feet, an increase of 8,547,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 
from January 1 to December 24, 1915, were 1,108,362,- 
000 feet, 102,831,000 feet more than was shipped from 
Chicago during the same period of 1914. Shingle re- 
ceipts for the week show an increase of 5,656,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to December 24, 1915, 
were more by 28,796,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 3,776,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to December 24, 1915, were 94,141,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 24. 
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eer i iarel palo oo levasecatete ares tie oe 2,325,499,000 518,293,000 
yo 2 4 RR el RAR Reese Abra 2,189,254,000 489,497,000 
ERGPOGRO © 9) 5sis'6.5'6 Siheiw ance 136,245,000 28,796,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ft ae ee ar ee oe 20,496,000 7,192,000 
NM es oo ioloie aia oe wie 'saahere eters 11,949,000 3,416,000 
PRORCONG a5 ie. «50:0 5-019) oes 8,547,000 3,776,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 24. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BOR os cise c ie caest cere ele ve s)sisieles 1,108,362,000 309,475,000 
| LINE noite Reaper entire bee 1,005,531,000 275,334,000 
TROROORE Sasso oes oe ana Giscser ss 102,831,000 94,141,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended December 29 were: 









CLass— No. Value. 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 24 $ 63,800 
5,000 and under 10,000............ 24 162,600 
10.000 and under 25,000............ 20 280,000 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 7 268,000 
50,000 and under pe al Se 3 175,000 
Board of Education, 3-story school build- 
2 ES. Seer . A ETA Oe 250,000 
Smith & Markovitz, 3-story apartment 
PREEIE EINES ogi s, sao cieie Sreisivin se ecs:ergusint ere 100,000 
SRM hd oes nt ernie eels menses 80 $ 1,299,400 
Average valuation for week..........-- er 16,205 
Totals previous weeK...........-eee-s 79 1,126,925 
Average valuation previous week. + sees 14,265 
Totals corresponding week 1914..... e 53 1,219,106 
Totals January 1 to December 29, 1915.. 97,957,802 
Totals corresponding period 1914.......10,58§ 83,020,810 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 10,446 97.920.2 5 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 8,415 87,724,985 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,849 108,968,821 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,523 104,326,450 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,994 84,045,319 
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PACIFIC COAST 








By buying your lum- 
ber from the mills 
that manufacture 
everything you need 
and ship. 
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LL BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


V. G. Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items 
of Fir, Spruce, Western Hem- 
lock and Red Cedar products 
for the yard trade. 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacoma Bldg. 
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Washington 
Upright Red Cedar 


We manufacture Perfections, Eurekas 
1,000,000 daily Extra Clears, Extra *A* 


Our UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES are in great demand. We 
reserve all of our RED CEDAR timber for our production of shingles. 
We own 30,000 acres of heavily timbered Washington lands, At all 
times we can supply practically anything in FIR LUMBER for ship- 
ment in mixed cars with Shingles. We can supply a few more custom- 
ers. We invite you to inquire our prices. 


Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., 


Port Angeles, 
Washington. 
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WILLAPA HA 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 
Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 


G.W. CHENEY, RAYMOND, WASH. 































Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. . 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our aes CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Spey AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











r6 ai 
Chas: R. McCormick & Co. . 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. ry, 











San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


< CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. uy 
IRS bl 


is Shi 
é Sullivan & Forbes, tae. 


1321 - 1322 Notthwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 


we XY 























Cedar IP LION 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











| A Vivid Story 


— = of the life every lumberman 
GLORY OF THE —| knows woven around a typical 
Gh RRS TR lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 











mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 

Illustrated and printed in 


good readable 
type,postpaid, as 









fir WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 

















American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The market is quiet as compared with a 
few weeks ago and this is not unusual. In the opinion 
of yard men and wholesalers, prospects are good for 
an early spring trade. Prices are well maintained. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The close of 1915 sees the north- 
ern pine mills in a far stronger condition than they 
were a few months ago, when they carried a heavy 
surplus of old and new stock and added to it every 
day. The active buying campaign of the late fall and 
the early winter, coupled with a decreased production, 
has brought stocks down practically to normal, and the 
outlook for spring trade is so good that a big cleaning 
up of the old lumber is expected during the first half of 
1916. Inventories have generally been completed and 
there was a fair amount of business right through the 
inventory season, so a pick up is expected again soon 
after the holidays. Prices are strong. 


New York.—Trade holds up well and inquiries con- 
tinue to improve right along. Shop lumber sells more 
readily and there is no falling off in prices. Yards, 
while hesitating to buy very far ahead, are putting 
out more orders and getting their stock in shape for 
the spring building demand which promises to be active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The holiday and inventory season is 
affecting business to some extent, so that yard trade 
is pretty quiet, but the manufacturing trade is good 
and everything considered things are looking better than 
for some time. Business has been better for the last 
month or two, and prices have advanced. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There appears to be considerable 
activity in the white pine trade, with many inquiries 
for stocks needed for the first half of the new year. 
The demand is good for both upper and low grades, with 
the improvement continuing in the upper grades owing 
to the increasing activity in pattern shops, furniture 
factories and planing mills. Prices are exceedingly firm 
but unchanged. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for spruce holds up surpris- 
ingly well. Some retail merchants say they are doing a 
good business, and mention the mild weather and re- 
sultant brisk condition of the building market as re- 
sponsible for this very pleasing situation. Prices are 
firm and indications are that quotations are to advance 
again soon after the first of the year. Spruce is so 
searce that a retailer is quick to snap up almost any- 
thing that looks attractive. Random business is good and 
prices are high. This week sales were made within the 
following range: 2x3, $21 to $21.50; 2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6 
and 2x7, $21 to $22; 2x8, $24 to $25; 2x10, $26 to $26.50; 
2x12, $27 to $27.50. Spruce boards continue to gain in 
both demand and price. Random covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring $20, and 
matched boards up to $25. 





New York.—There is no falling off in the demand 
for spruce lumber. Ail sizes and grades are active and 
prices are strong. West Virginia wholesalers report a 
searcity in their line and inquiry in export purchase 
indicates that the demand from Cuban and South Amer- 
ican sources is more active than it has been for a long 
while. Yards continue to buy freely on the higher quota- 
tions and while the bargain is not so large as it was 
a short time ago business continues satisfactory and 
there is no indication of a falling off from any quarters. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Urgent calls for spruce are being 
heard. Spruce has grown in the trade of the Pittsburgh 
field with the general tightening up of the whole lum- 
ber supply and while being in heavy demand in the 
East, it is expanding for general use here also, so 
that it is no longer a question of maintaining lists but 
of independent advances where items are scarce. Clear 
spruce is almost out of the market. Low grades sell 
freely and in good volume. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—A seasonable demand is reported for posts 
and poles. The farmers have been able to do some re- 
pair work, with the result that retailers are adding to 
their stock constantly. Pole demand is not heavy, but 
some inquiries are reported and a few orders are being 
placed for the shorter lengths. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to the open weather which 
prevailed late into December the winter cut is expected 
to be much curtailed. Scarcity of labor is also a factor. 
Railroads have been in the market in the last few days 
for ties with which to begin construction and repair 
work in the early spring, and some surplus stocks have 
been well cut down. Some pole trade is also reported, 
but post business is slow. High prices on all cedar 
products are predicted for the new year. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The close of 1915 finds the local hardwood 
market in better shape than it has been for the last 
eighteen months. Local trade is naturally quiet the last 
week, due to the holidays, but from present indications 
the coming year should be one of the biggest enjoyed by 
hardwood men. After inventories have been taken it is 
believed that stocks will be found very low. Consuming 
manufacturers are unanimous in the belief that business 
conditions will be back to normal in 1916 and hardwood 
manufacturers therefore look forward to renewed activity 
in demand as soon as the inventories are out of the way. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report great strength 
in the market, with advanced prices. Birch, basswood 
and maple are strong sellers, and in the lower grades 
are becoming scarce. The advances in the market are 
expected to be fully maintained during the coming year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Within the week there have been 
advances by some of the mills of $1 to $2 on oak floor- 
ing and some business has been booked at the advance. 
Maple flooring and lower grades of gum for box fac- 
tories are also in demand. Business in hardwoods on 
the whole has come in well despite the holiday lull and 


there has been more strength to prices. The volume o 
inquiries from the factories has shown considerable in- 
crease and some of the inquiries already are being con 
verted into orders. Factories find it difficult to secure 
some items for which the demand was so light ai! 
through the summer that mills stopped their manufac 
ture. Prices on hardwoods generally are more uniforn 


St. Louis, Mo.—Conditions in hardwoods continue { 
be quite favorable and a very encouraging oultook is j 
sight. With the demand for nearly all items increas- 
ing, prices are getting stronger. Oak is still most in 
demand and consequently shows more improvement than 
any other wood. It maintains a very fir mposition 
That there will be considerable activity in all items on 
the hardwood list, immediately after the first of the 
year, is the general belief. 


New Orleans, La.—No marked change in the market 
is reported. Demand has held up well through Christ- 
mas week, and barring the highly unsatisfactory export 
situation, the outlook is considered encouraging. Im- 
proved domestic call during the last few weeks has low 
ered mill stocks. Small parcel shipments of ash, oak 
hickory and other hardwoods continue export, but the 
main dependence at present is upon the interior trade 
Prices rule reasonably steady. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market is reasonabl\ 
active for the holiday season. Buyers are in the market 
for sizable quantities of lumber and shipments are well 
above normal. Prices are well maintained on practically 
all items and the belief prevails that the tendency will 
be toward a higher level in the near future. This view 
is based on the broken condition of stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers, on the scarcity of logs for normai 
manufacturing operations, on the good demand from 
consumers and on the limited holdings in the hands of 
the latter. Practically everything in the hardwood list 
is in demand but some slowness is noted in the call for 
the higher grades of cottonwood and in the lower grades 
of ash. Oak, gum and high grade ash are the readiest 
sellers. Hickory is in excellent call and low grade cot- 
tonwood is wanted in considerable volume. 





Louisville, Ky.—The effect of the inventory period and 
the furniture shows combined will probably keep Janu- 
ary from being an exceptionally active period for hard- 
wood men, but the orders already on the books of local 
concerns will keep them fairly busy, at any rate. The 
shows are expected further to stimulate the demand for 
lumber, as the retail end of the trade has been in good 
condition, and the manufacturers of furniture will prob- 
ably book enough business to justify them in stocking 
up for several months to come. The market is holding 
steady, and prices are firm. In view of the quiet of 
the holidays, not much difference in quotations has 
been developed, but the general tendency is upward, 
especially on oak, which was about the last item on the 
list to feel the influence of the general improvement. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods becomes more 
satisfactory all the time. Quotations continue’ to 
strengthen. This week some wholesalers have marked 
their prices for inch plain oak, firsts and seconds, up 
to $64 and claim they have little trouble about inducing 
their customers to pay the price. Quartered oak does 
not show the same improvement as the plain, but de- 
mand is picking up some and wholesale dealers who 
were quoting $89 on inch firsts and seconds now ask 
$90. Brown ash is firm and the small offerings are 
taken quickly. It is not difficult to get $62 for inch 
firsts and seconds. There is a big demand for 10/4 
“black” birch for gunstocks, and the buyers do not 
reject a shipment of this sort of lumber even when more 
or less maple is mixed in. Some good orders also are 
being placed for 16/4 birch by manufacturers of artillery 
wagons. Quotations on inch firsts and seconds are: 
red birch, $53 to $55; sap birch, $45 to $47; maple, $40 to 
$42; basswood, $43 to $45. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men feel very much grati- 
fied over present conditions and not less so over the 
outlook. The tendency is upward, and interest in the 
offerings of the sellers is on the increase. The rise in 
values is gradual, furnishing all the indications of sub- 
stantial gains, without any danger of a reaction. While 
the domestic situation is quite satisfactory, nothing 
favorable can be said of the exports. 


New York.—Hardwood prices are more evenly main- 
tained and wholesalers report a continuation of the in- 
quiry improvement. Low grade stocks are in good 
demand and purchases in the last few weeks from fur- 
niture and piano factories for high grade stock are 
better. Hardwood salesmen from the West traveling 
through this market say they have found their cus- 
tomers more responsive and indications point to an 
active demand during the spring. Chestnut is soft and 
demand for plain oak is good. Quartered oak is a little 
quiet but birch and maple are active and while there is 
a good supply of stock, wholesalers are able to command 
better prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market tone remains firm and the 
outlook is for increased business as soon as the holiday 
and inventory season is over. The market has shown 
a good increase in activity during the last two or 
three months, owing to a better domestic demand, the 
furniture factories being busier at present than for 
some time. The movement of lumber to the seaboard is 
being temporarily restricted by railroad embargoes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The recently developed optimism in 
the hardwood market increases as the new year opens, 
and the movement of practically all kinds is steadily 
accelerated by the enlarged demand. Stocks are esti- 
mated to be lower than at any other time in the last 
two years, and the activity in the market of those dis- 
tributing direct to the consuming interests operates to 
advance prices materially. Recent figures on sales show 
that in some instances, notably plain white oak, prices 
are from $3 to $5 higher, while for dimension advances 
of from $1.50 to $3 are noticed. Hickory, sap gum and 
maple are mentioned as particularly active, with prices 
from unchanged to $2 higher on maple, the same ad- 
vance on sap gum and from $1 to $3 on hickory, some 
shipments of hickory going from southern mills to 
Pacific points at from $85 for 4/4 FAS up to $117 for 
16/4 FAS, and these are given as wholesale prices. Call 
for walnut is unabated on a continually strengthening 
market. Stocks at wood-consuming factories are re- 
ported to be lower than three months ago, and with the 
indications of greater activity in those industries the 
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coming year, the outlook for the hardwood market is 
most encouraging. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Low grade hardwoods are becoming 
more scarce and prices are variable according to the 
items called for and the extent of their supply. Lum- 
ber for packing and shipping is especially under pres- 
sure for the consumers. Nearly all mills are handi- 
capped for lack of cars and are not able to fill orders 
with the usual promptness. Better hardwoods and 
especially oak, chestnut and poplar are showing more 
signs of activity and are much stronger in price. Maple 
and other grades are also in better form. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods is strong. 
Buying by retailers is the best feature, although con- 
siderable trade from manufacturers is being booked. 
Prices are firm and inclined to advance. Quartered 
oak is strong and prices are well maintained. Demand 
is good for plain oak stocks at former figures. Chestnut 
and basswood are strong. Ash holds up well. 


Ashland, Ky.—Steady improvement is reported in the 
oak market and it looks as if this wood would shortly 
be a very live article. Some large users of low grade 
are sending out feelers and considerable activity is ex- 
pected just after the annual inventory. Prices are firm. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—There is a very good tone to the market, 
which is expected to continue as long as building trade 
in the outlying district remains active. Some retailers 
are placing orders for early delivery. There seems to 
be no prospect of a falling off in hemlock prices. 





Boston, Mass.—There is an upward tendency to quota- 
tions on hemlock. The strength lately of the southern 
yellow pine market is aiding the hemlock people to get 
their business back on a normally profitable basis. In 
some instances, it is said, builders have decided to use 
hemlock timbers and plank for purposes where the 
original specification called for longleaf southern pine, 
because the higher prices could not be paid for the 
southern yellow pine without exceeding the appropria- 
tion. Bastern hemlock boards sell better than they have 
for many weeks, and at better prices. Some manufac- 
turers now ask $22.50 for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-feet, but there are chances to buy for at least 50 
cents less. 


New York.—Prices are right up at the top and yards 
are taking care of whatever stock they can get hold 
of. Boards are very strong; building schedules are not 
so active but are feeling the improvement shown in other 
schedules. Mills are well sold ahead and prices have 
moved up very fast, and notwithstanding this, yards 
are buying freely. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market has shown an advance of 
$1 during the last two weeks, the base price now 
being $22, as compared with $20 during the summer. 
There is a large demand upon the mills and the advance 
seems likely to continue in effect. Building is not active 
this week and there is not much demand upon the re- 
tailers, and probably will not be for another week or 
two. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Outside of some more evidence of 
strength, there has been no material change in the 
market for hemlock. Demand for timbers continues 
good at steady quotations. Distributers have hopes that 
there may be some advance of prices after the first of 
the year, basing their belief on the assurances from all 
directions that the building activities in this city and 
vicinity in 1916 will surpass those of 1915. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock continues to 
increase as manufacturing expands. Dealers are good 
buyers, as their stocks are rather low. Advances in 
quotations have been recorded and the general tendency 
is upward. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most of the hemlock trade is now 
confined to stocks from the natural hemlock supply 
fields of the Pittsburgh territory. The advance in prices 
made recently from the northwestern mills has placed 
them on a par with the local centers of supply. Hem- 
lock stocks however are not large and the full list is 
firmly maintained. The main difficulty is to get the 
orders filled with any degree of promptness. There 
is some talk of a new hemlock list soon which will re- 
store the prices of last spring. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—While the demand for this wood is not so 
brisk as it was ten days ago, it is still in good, steady 
request by the consuming factories. Chicago yard men 
who handle this stock are well supplied and are in posi- 
tion to give immediate service to fill present wants. 





Baltimore, Md.—Along with other woods this division 
of the trade has made gains, which may fall behind 
those in southern yellow pine, but which none the less 
cause a feeling of optimism and confidence in the future 
to prevail in the trade. The mills have been called upon 
for lumber in increasing quantities, and the present 
relative quiet is regarded as merely temporary. The 
foreign business, of course, continues to give cause for 
complaint. 





Boston, Mass.—Trading in poplar is of quite satisfac- 
tory proportions. Inch firsts and secdnds in the best 
yellow poplar are firm at $61 and there is nothing offered 
in this grade for less than $58. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The end of the year finds trade holding 
up about as well as could be expected, considering the 
pre-inventory dullness which affects all sorts of lum- 
ber. There has not been much demand for wide stock 
of late, but other grades are holding steady and prices 
are firm. The outlook for poplar is much improved. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar is mentioned among the 
woods for which there has been a considerable improve- 


ment in volume of movement, and in strengthening of 
quotations. Demand is strong for panel and wainscoting 
No. 1, and the market is reported from $1 to $3 higher, 
according to grades and sizes. Cutters of crating also 
are steady buyers of the rough poplar. Select and com- 
mon dimension sell more freely than a week ago. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar holds up well. 
Both factories and retailers are placing larger orders 
and the tone of the trade is better. Retail stocks are 
not large. 





Ashland, Ky.—Despite the holiday intermission inquiry 
is very heavy and orders are numerous. Timber is 
arriving from the recent tides and practically all the 
river mills will be in operation by January 1. Prices are 
firm with an upward tendency. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers who handle west Coast prod- 
ucts are starting the year in a more cheerful frame of 
mind than twelve months ago. The fir market remains 
firm and mills are said to have more orders on their 
books. The log situation is strong. Spruce is moving 
fairly well. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Marked improvement in the fir de- 
mand continues. Prices are very firm at the latest 
advances, especially on dimension, flooring and siding. 
Mills are well loaded with orders, so that even higher 
values on some lines are likely. There is considerable 
railroad buying. Stocks at mills are not large and are 
broken, and many mills, especially in the country, are 
this week idle for the annual holiday shutdown of one to 
two weeks. Logging operations are at a standstill for 
the holidays, as usual. Fir and cedar logs in the water 
are not plentiful and values are going up. Labor is not 
scarce. 


Seattle, Wash.—Lumber prices are firm at recent ad- 
vances with a good volume of business offering for the 
time of year and mills reluctant to take on orders until 
after the holiday closedown. Logs are scarce and are 
strengthening in price. Lumber manufacturers are 
more optimistic than for many years and believe there 
will be an exceptionally large volume of spring buying. 


Portland, Ore.—There has been a much improved feel- 
ing among fir manufacturers the last week and mills 
are less anxious to book business as most of them-have 
their books filled. Discount list No. 5 is now discarded, 
with most mills out on No. 6. Timbers are going at 
$9.50 and $10. Fir logs are firm and higher, with very 
few still remaining in the hands of the loggers. Indica- 


tions are for a shortage before the camps resume opera- 
tions. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Some nice orders for special cutting 
bills of fir have been placed recently and have offset the 
lull in demand for yard stock. These special bills are 
for industrial construction in the country generally and 
they have been placed at good prices. There has been 
a better volume of yard demand than might have been 
expected also. Dealers report that fir timbers now are 
bought for use in the Oklahoma oil fields because of the 
high price of southern yellow pine. Red cedar siding has 
advanced as a result of the scarcity of logs. Prices now 


quoted are $19.50 to $20 for clear and $18.50 to $19 
for A. 


Boston, Mass.—The situation is practically unchanged 
so far as Pacific coast lumber is concerned. A good 
market is available; prices would be profitable, but very 
little is offered because of the closing of Panama Canal 
and the high cost of ocean freights around Cape Horn. 
A very small amount of lumber from the west Coast 
comes by rail, some of which is very high grade, clear, 
straight-grained spruce such as is wanted by the manu- 
facturers of aeroplanes, pianos etc. One piano manu- 
facturer said this week that he was paying $75 a 
thousand more for this selected spruce than he was 
paying a year ago, and that this was one reason why 
he had -decided to mark up the price of his pianos. 
Stocks of Douglas fir are nearly exhausted. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The holiday week shows a lull in the volume 
of business among local wholesalers. There is a general 
sentiment, however, that there will be a good, steady 
demand for shop lumber after the factories finish taking 
inventories. Trade is said to be about up to normal 
for the time of the year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A good business in the lower 
grades of Idaho and California white pine was done last 
week as a result of the strong prices of those items in 
southern yellow pine. Prices are unchanged, but there 
is a trend toward strengthening which makes it appear 
probable that values will be higher as the season pro- 
gresses. Factory buying is a little more plentiful and 
shop lumber is strong. An advance of about $1.50 oc- 
curred in the price of box shooks, demand for which 
is good for this time of year. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on well manufactured, care- 
fully graded western white pine are maintained with 
much firmness. Demand is steady and buyers are more 
disposed to take straight cars than formerly. Current 
prices are within the following range: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. 
& m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch 
and 10-inch, $34.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The California woods hold firm in price 
and some advances have lately occurred in them, as 
well as in Idaho pine. Demand has temporarily dropped 
off on account of the holidays and inventory taking, but 
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You Can Easily Get 
Out of the Mud Holes 


by using a good, strong tow line. There 
are many times when a driver can save 
hours of time and labor if he has a heavy 
wire tow line as part of his equipment. 
You never know when he will encounter 
bad roads in the camp, around the mill or 
while delivering to customers about the 
suburbs. 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


Asteel wire tow line made of YellowStrand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its won- 
derful strength and flexibility. It is about 
18 feet long and one-half inch in diameter; 
coils up flat and takes up practically no 
room. Strong drop forged hooks and heavy 
manila or wire rope slings, as desired, are 
furnished for instant attaching. Power- 
steel Trucklines are especially designed for 
heavy towing, having a rated breaking 
strain of about 12 tons—just what you 
need around your camp, mill or yard. 


Write today for folder and prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND ad 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools } 















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 


TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 
C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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| To One and All 
| Dear Readers of the 1916 


American Lumberman 


AY you have a brighter New Year, 

we all a closer friendship, and may 
we all help bless each one of you with 
peace and prosperity each live long day, 
for to the kind impulses and business 
items of many of you must we ascribe the 
success of the Red Book Service. 
We live in pleasant anticipations that we 
may be blessed with the continued patron- 


age of those who still use the Red Book and 
be of the same service to the rest of you. 


Best on Credit Service Best on Collections 


~ Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


HUNUULQUUUSUNUUUUUUEUUAEELAUSE EU 

















Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 11/”? cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 














Get the Farmers 
<p Coming to Youry 


Yard 


so that you can an- 
ticipate their needs. 
That is the way to 
build business in 
lumber. Many lum- 
ber dealers are in- 
stalling a 


Monarch “j' Feed Mill 


because they see the opportunity it offers to get close 
io the farmers. Tell them to bring their grain to you and take back 
corn meal, buckwheat, rye and graham flour. Chances are they will 
frequently take home some lumber too. This is a chance fortwo 
profits—may be three if you can sell a mill occasionally as our agent. 
You can’t afford to be without a Monarch Mill. 





Write for catalog today—free. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muxey,ra. ] 











All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 191) 


Three Beautiful 
afes 


With Running Water - - $1.50 per day 
Room Rates t With Toilet - - + - - $2.00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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the shops and mills are busy and will need good stocks 
during next month. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.— While the demand for redwood is light, mills 
have no great amount of dry stock on hand and for that 
reason prices hold steady. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market holds firm 
at the advanced prices. Another advance of $1 was 
made during the week. There are fair inquiries for 
clears, but a continued shortage of deep sea tonnage 
has considerably curtailed the volume of the year’s ex- 
ports. Domestic business is looking up to some extent. 
The eastern rail trade was the most satisfactory feature 
of the year’s business. A new list has been prepared, 
which is expected to stimulate eastern buying. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new factor in the redwood market 
in this section is the demand that has come recently 
from the Oklahoma oil fields for redwood for tank stock. 
This wood holds oil well and the advance in southern 
yellow pine has made it more practical for oil men to 
buy redwood for use in the oil country. Stocks of red- 
wood in this territory are low and there is every pros- 
pect of good buying early in the new year. Mills report 
light supplies on the Coast. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed a decided 
decrease, especially in rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $25.25 to $26.25; No. 2, $23 to $23.75; No. 3, $18.75 
to $19.50; 4/4 edge box, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge culls, 
$13.75 to $14.75; 4/4 edge red heart, $18.50 to $14.50; 4/4 
cull red heart, $9. Six-inch box, $17 to $17.50. No. 1, 
8-inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 8, $20.50 to $21.25; box, 
$17.50 to $18.50; cull and red heart, $15.75 to $16.50. No. 
1, 10-inch rough, $31.50 to $32.50; No. 8, $21.50 to $22.50; 
box, $20.75 to $21.75; culls and red heart, $16 to $17. 
No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to $35; No. 3, $23.75 to $24.50; 
box, $20.75 to $22.50; culls and red heart, $17.75 to $18.50. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28.25 to $28.75; No. 2, $23 to $23.75; box, 
$16; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $29; box, $16.25 to $16.75; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge. $31 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$18.50 to $19; box bark strips, $10 to $11.50. No. 1 13/16- 
inch flooring, $25.75 to $27; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, 
$21.50 to $22.50: No. 4, $15.50 to $16.50. No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $16.50 to $17; No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $12.50 
to $13.50; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.75 to 
$18.25; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 8, $15 to $15.50; No. 4, 
$10.75 to $11.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27 to $28; 
No. 2, $25.75 to $26.25; No. 3, $22 to $28. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $21.75 to $22.25. Six-inch roofers, 
$18.75 to $19.25; 8-inch, $19.50 to $20; 10-inch, $20 to 
$20.50; 12-inch, $21 to $22; factory flooring, $19 to $20.50; 
lath, $3 to $3.10; 4/4 log run gum, $14.50. 








New York.—The improvement continues very satis- 
factorily and prices are right at the top. There is no 
falling off from any source and wholesalers are getting 
an excellent run of business and find that mills are sold 
for two and three months ahead. Even at today’s 
prices manufacturers are reluctant about future busi- 
ness very far ahead and there are still better inquiries 
from box manufacturers and yards for low grade lumber 
which keep this material very active. Prospects for 
a very active spring building demand have resulted in 
higher prices being obtained for yard schedules and 
finished lumber. : 


Boston, Mass.—While orders for North Carolina pine 
are not coming so freely as they were, the prices asked 
and obtained are fully as firm. Roofers are not the 
subject of as excited an inquiry as they were but quota- 
tions are still firm. It is hard to find any 6-inch for 
less than $23, or 8-inch offered under $24. Partition is 
quiet, but quotations look even firmer. No. 1, 18/16x3%- 
inch, is held by the majority of wholesalers at $30.50, 
although some want an even $31. Dealing in rough edge 
is of fair proportions. For 4/4 prices all the way to 
$32 are asked but a careful retail buyer with good credit 
is able to find cars offered at $30.75 and sometimes at 
$1 or so less. 


Baltimore, Md.—Exceptionally heavy receipts df North 
Carolina pine during the last few days of the week 
before Christmas served to cause some apprehension 
among North Carolina pine men here that the market 
might become overloaded. Demand is so brisk, how- 
ever, that no such accumulation of supplies as would 
depress the quotations is at all likely. With every 
buyer looking for lumber and with the mills oversold, 
there is every indication that the range of prices will 
remain strong and that the expectations of the pro- 
ducers of still further advances will be realized. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The situation in shortleaf remains 
unchanged, so far as the strength of the market is 
concerned. It is not expected by wholesalers that much, 
if any, decline will take place this winter, as all the 
mills appear to be well supplied with orders. Retailers 
find things quiet just now because of the holiday shut- 
ting down of building operations, but the outlook is 
for a good late winter business, provided the weather 
does not become too severe. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—In southern pine the situation is still one 
of much strength. Demand from the yards is a little 
slower than it was a few weeks. ago, but it is heavy 
enough to care for whatever stocks are desired to move 
from the mills. The railroad business continues steadily 
active. Stocks at the mills are still in bad shape and 
wholesalers and mill representatives have been taking 
things comparatively easy during the week between 
Christmas and New Year. Notwithstanding this there 
has been a fair demand for factory and yard stock. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While the business has kept up re- 
markably well, there has been a slight decrease in 
the number of orders because of the holiday season. 
Stronger prices prevail in some cases and advances are 
being made right along. Quick shipments are being 
called for more than usual and this causes manufac- 
turers to predict that further advances in prices will 
come immediately after January 1, 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report an astonishingly good 
volume of orders right up to the holiday season. The 
number of mixed orders for quick shipment has been 
well above the ordinary. Virtually no orders for spring 
requirements have been placed, and there is little inquiry 
along those lines yet. Close followers of the market 
incline to the belief that the spring buying is going to 
start about February 1 and that there is not likely to 
be much buying before that time. Reports of manufac- 
turers are to the effect, however, that the mills have 
plenty of business in sight to keep them going in good 
shape until then. 

New Orleans, La.—Demand has held up surprisingly 
well through the holidays, according to local accounts, 
and the mills will enter January sold well ahead. The 
call runs about as it has, car material and dimension 
ruling strong, with mill stocks short of a good many 
items, and most manufacturers disinclined to book any 
further ahead. The confidence that current satisfactory 
conditions will be maintained through January is strong- 
er and more general than it was thirty days ago, though 
dissenters here and there still express fears of over- 
production, via the nightshift route. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices asked for southern yellow pine 
in all grades retain their strength despite the falling off 
this week in the volume of business. Producers supply- 
ing this market say they are getting enough export de- 
mand for some grades and inquiry from the West for 
other grades to make them more or less independent of 
the conditions in the New England market. The inven- 
tory taking at the retail yards has caused a consider- 
able falling off in the movement of flooring, but some 
manufacturers have forwarded revised pricelists, quot- 
ing more than asked a few days ago. The full range of 
today’s market follows: edge grain A, $40.50 to $41.50; 
edge grain B, $36 to $38; edge grain C, $30 to $32; flat 
grain B and better, $28.50 to $29. The demand for No. 2 
common holds up well and quotations are still on the 
upward trend. There are few if any chances to get 
6-inch at less than $23 or 8-inch at less than $24. Par- 
tition is quieter than it was, but quotations have not 
weakened. Most wholesale dealers want $29 for %/3%4- 
inch. Call for dimension is fairly good and prices are 
strong. 


Baltimore, Md.—The outstanding feature of the 
Georgia pine trade is the interest shown in stocks by 
intending buyers, combined with the refusal of the mills 
to book orders for future delivery. The producers feel 
that the quotations will go higher, and at the same time 
the buyers hold out for concessions. The chief trouble 
of the buyers, however, is to find stocks of desired 
quality in sufficient quantities to take care of their 
needs. Values have not been at all affected, and the 
future looks very promising for the longleaf pine trade. 


New York.—Demand continues to broaden and whole- 
salers are well satisfied with the booking of the last 
week and the run of prices. Mills are reported well 
sold ahead and while the export business booked some 
time ago is beginning to be moved there is no indication 
of a weakening in prices. Large buyers, such as rail- 
roads, dock builders, etc., continue to inquire freely for 
stock and there is nothing but encouragement in the 
outlook. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The southern yellow pine demand is 
showing less life this week, owing to the holiday and 
inventory season. At the same time the market holds 
strong in expectation of a busy season in the near future 
and there is no tendency to cut prices. Retailers are 
not carrying any large stocks and when they attempt 
to replenish their supplies they find it difficult to get 
quick delivery or to discover any mills which are making 
any concessions in prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices continue to be boosted in 
the latest lists issued from the southern mills, and the 
market for southern yellow pine has all the appearance 
of stability and strength that is claimed for it by the 
selling representatives of the southern mills. Local 
distributers report a let-up to the demand since the 
contracting builders have gone onto a winter basis, but 
with the mills adjusting their operations to the demand, 
it is possible to keep a good market even if the volume 
of business is not so strong. Manufacturers of interior 
trim are buying liberally, and those mills are reported 
as busy on contracts far ahead into the new year. The 
yellow pine end of this market is entering the new year 
with supreme confidence of further expansion in demand 
and advance of prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Southern yellow pine trading con- 
tinues quite lively in spite of the holiday week and re- 
ports indicate that there is little likelihood of any let 
up in demand. Southern mills are sending out amended 
lists indicating better values being demanded for many 
items that were not noticed in the past and making the 
average prices more uniform. Southwestern pine mills 
also show stiff advances in prices for Pittsburgh that 
show the activity has reached into the farthest points 
of production. No yard trade is reported for this season. 


CYPRESS. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand has continued almost un- 
diminished in volume, right through the Christmas holi- 
days, according to report. The usual Christmas lull 
seems to have been barely perceptible. The call con- 
tinues along the usual lines, running heavily to mixed 
ears, and it appears that the trade, convinced of the 
stability of cypress quotations, is buying in expecta- 
tion of possible advances. Prices are steady, and 
strong. No serious trouble over car supply is reported 
and shipments are going forward promptly. 


Chicago.—Demand is rather light, owing to the season, 
but wholesalers look forward to a normal amount of 
trade in January. Prices hold very firm and are likely 
so to continue in the future. 








St. Louis, Mo.—A much better movement in cypress 
has been manifest during the last few days. Orders 
as well as inquiries have been coming in more freely 
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than they did. The lower grades show most strength. 
Factories are doing the most buying, although all 
sources of consumption are ordering more freely, par- 
ticularly the railroads. Prices are fairly strong and have 
an upward tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Better inquiry and stronger prices 
are reported for the week by cypress manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Both factory and yard inquiries are im- 
proving and there is a very healthy tone to the market. 
Better prices are especially to be noticed for the lower 
grades which are being used more and more instead of 
the highpriced southern yellow pine. A strong feature 
in the cypress trade is the demand for stock for rail- 
way and brewery tanks. Cypress dealers in this section 
say the year has been a Satisfactory one in their trade 
and they expect a big increase in business for the new 
year. 





Baltimore, Md.—With the let down in building opera- 
tions no expansion of the movement in cypress is ex- 
pected, but interest in cypress has been on the increase 
now for some time in the domestic market, and this 
wood has also figured in the exports to an extent. 
Yardmen and others are disposed to augment their 
stocks, which suggests expectations of greater demands 
by consumers and may be regarded as an indication 
that a rise in the quotations is considered a develop- 
ment of the near future. 


Boston, Mass.—A very good demand for cypress exists 
from both retail yards and factory buyers. The tendency 
of prices is toward greater firmness. One feature of the 
present market situation is the comparative scarcity of 
No. 2 common and the high prices asked for this grade. 
No. 1 shop sells well at the following range: 4/4, $27.50 
to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $38.25. For 
ones and twos the current range of quotations is: 4/4, 
$45 to $47; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 8/4, $49.75 to $51.75; 
12/4, $62 to $65. 


New York.—The cypress trade continues strong and 
there is no surplus stock offered for quick shipment. 
Wholesalers have been able to get the advanced prices 
put into effect during the last few weeks. Orders 
are turned down except at highest prices and there 
is every indication that still higher quotations will pre- 
vail before February 1. Yards have been very low in 
their cypress supply and most of the small woodworking 
mills have been depending upon their hand to hand de- 
liveries for replenishing stock. On the advanced prices 
there is a more determined inclination to buy ahead. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market about holds its 
own, being firmer than a short time ago. Demand is 
not brisk, because buyers are not inclined to take hold 
until after completion of inventories. The last few 
weeks have been fairly good in the cypress trade and 
factories are now busier than for a long time. Deliveries 
from the mills are not being made with the freedom 
of some time ago, as railroads are congested. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Builders and woodworking mills are 
good buyers of cypress, although the trade is not so 
active as it was a fortnight ago. Prices hold reasonably 
firm, in view of the off-season situation. Yard stocks 
are ample, and in that regard the local distributers enter 
the winter well conditioned to meet all the requirements 
of the consuming trade. Prices are steady to a little 
higher on some grades, rough lumber for crating and 
box factories being particularly in demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for cypress. 
Prices are firm at former levels. Retail stocks are only 
fair and buying for immediate shipment is the big 
feature. : 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Orders are few and far between. Prices 
have not weakened, however, and better things are 
hoped for by the shingle manufacturers in 1916. White 
cedar movement is also slow. Lath are strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The holiday lull is on and very 
little new business is coming in. All reports indicate 
that prices will remain firm, with a limited supply, 
owing to the general shut down of the mills, and with 
higher prices ruling on cedar logs. A resumption of 
buying activity is expected within the next month or 
ix weeks by dealers in this territory. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are stronger and 
prices up another 5 cents with some mills. Orders are 
scattering. Stocks at the mills are light and the straight 
mills all idle for the holidays, as usual. Orders are not 
so easily placed, say brokers, and all conditions point 
to a continued firm, normal market at prevailing or 
better values. Cedar shingle logs have advanced and 
are expected to step up again. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingles are firm at $1.85 for clears 
and $1.45 for stars. Shingle logs are very limited in 
supply and the price is stiffening. It is thought the log 
situation will make it impossible for many of the mills 
to operate steadily until more logging camps open up 
in the spring. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Holiday closing of mills and the 
scarcity of logs have caused a further stiffening in the 
red cedar shingle situation. The price asked here is 
$1.50, Coast basis, for stars and $1.85, Coast basis, for 
clears, which is 20 cents above the figures of thirty 
days ago. Local demand is light and is confined to 
orders for quick shipment. No buying for spring re- 
quirements has been done yet. Demand for lath is 
lighter, but the slack is not apparent in prices. 


Boston, Mass.—There is little snap to the inquiry for 
shingles, but sellers think they can detect signs of im- 
provement. White cedar extras bring $3.30 to $3.40; 
clears, $2.90 to $8. For the best red cedar extras few 
dealers ask less than $3.50. Lath are in fair request 
and prices are strong. Lately quotations of $4.50 on the 
best 1-5/8-inch lath have been made, but retail buyers 
are able to supply their wants at $4.25. Demand for 


1%-inch lath is not quite so good as for the wider size, 
but quotations are getting firmer. 
$4.60 and a few want $4.75. 

the 2-inch bringing $21 to $22, 


Most sellers now ask 
Furring sells fairly well, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedars shingles hold strong, being 
considerably higher than a few weeks ago. The sup- 
plies in the local market are not heavy, although lake 
receipts during the last season were on a larger scale 
than usual. It is evident that a large amount of building 
has recently been done and stocks have been picked 
up quite rapidly. Indications point to a strong market 
during the winter. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a strong movement 
of cypress shingles in this market the last fortnight, 
and a reported further improvement in the red cedar 
situation. Prices are steady. All kinds of lath are in 
fair request, one shipment of white oak being reported 
at $2.40 for 1144-inch by 4 feet from an eastern mill, 
direct into consumers’ hands. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market is rather steady, 
although the volume of business is not large. Prices 
are firm at former levels. The lath trade is quiet but 
prices remain firm. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is growing very firm. Offerings are not so gener- 
ous as they have been, while the demand improves 
rather than falls off with the arrival of winter. It is 
said that anyone who offers good 13/16-inch pine shook 
for less than $25 is not only generous, but actually 
foolish, for some manufacturers want $26 and even 





more. Good pine box boards, inch, round edge, bring $20 
to $21. Nice spruce boards are offered at $1 or more 
under the pine. 
COOPERAGE. 

Southern elm flour staves. .......ccecsceees 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 65.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ing, per set. ....cceee cece eee eeeeeeseeene 06% to .07 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

po RS ARR re age amiaiee Make aateee'eea -05% to .06 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... .24 to -25 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.....ccccccccee 7.25 to 7.50 
M. Th, GRIER. GEM SIATOR. 2c csccccccccess 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 850 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........6. 4.50 to 4.75 


Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M... 

PROR AMINE 2G oc cc ic cscacwccsceses 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 






Ten-round hoop barrels...........+- ° .46 
Bight patent hoop barrels........ : .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hcop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
FUMES DE PEOIe, | CGO 66.0 6b v0 6 cccccecswcenecs 87 to 388 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 54%-foot hoop, per M..........66. 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 34.00 to 35.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M........eeeeeeee 30.00 to 31.00 
Circled of] hesding. ...ccccccccccccccccccccs 24 to .24% 
TIErce HOODS «.+ccsccces Pelaieieteies. ove umwieid aes No demand 

Hickory box straps............ Seeccecoves Maa Se aan 
LOTd tleTCOS .ccccccccccccscccscccccccccses 1.20 to 1.25 
Pork barrels ....... bones 6b Usd rab es cee eee 85 to -90 
Pork barrels, ash ......eeeeesees eeeteouses 80 to 85 
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is the basis of 
““ASBESTOL” 
popularity 
with the men 
in the lumber 
camps. | hese 
famousgloves 
and mittens 
are construct- 
ed especially 
to meet the 
requirements 
of lumbermen. 


EISENDRATH'S 
CELEBRATED 
HORSE HIDE 


Gloves and Mittens 


are sold by good dealers everywhere, 
and carried in stock by many reliable 
jobbing houses. 


Eisendrath Glove Company 
2001 Elston Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Made in U.S.A. 
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~ §J. Whitmore ot Joseph Reich! 


x 500 ps 
ew fireproof Rooms 
Rate from#2GD 


Ouse oO 
Wility-Service-E egance 
Operated By 


Whitmore Hotel Co. 


Direction 


i] LE 


We particularly 
invite Lumbermen 
to try our New 


HOTEL 
Jan. 26-28 


at which time we 

are going to enter- 

tain the 
Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s 
Association 
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Are You Sharing In 
These Good Profits? 


The retail dealer who delivers lumber to the job 
ready to use is materially cutting building costs 
and at the same time is enjoying those good 
profits made on big orders. You will find the 


Eveready 


Port- 


able Saw Rig ‘3 ; 


is truly the biggest little money-maker you can put 

into your yard. It has all the advantages of a big 

planing mill and more too—being portable it can be 

easily moved around your yard to the material you 

desire to work, which is an advantage over the big 

mill in that it saves carting lumber back and forth. 
Certainly now is the time for you to install one of \ 

these little mills and be ready to share in the profits 

of those big bills from Spring builders. Dealers who a 

own them say they don’t see how they ever got along “Ne 

without them—you’!lsaythe sameafteryou haveone. es 





415 So. 


415 $0.) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 








Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 











OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO.,( 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


January 1, 1916. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 





REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 





















. —————s det i 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
‘“MITCHELL’S”’ 
Mined in Franklin County. 

No. | Quality — Best Preparation. 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 








WEEKLY COAL MARKET REVIEW. 
Weather conditions the last week throughout the 
country have been favorable and strengthening to 
demand has not 


the market, although the shipping 


been so great as during the earlier part of the month. 
This doubtless is owing to the fact that many retail 
yards are running their stocks as low as_ possible 
with a view of taking inventory the first of the year, 


and also that the consumers have not bought so 

















‘¢Cumberland Block ’”’ Kentucky 
*‘Hiawatha’’ Franklin County 
Anthracite, Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 


COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 
Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO 





East Kentucky: 


ERD: cc ao sensei nant e bn wae ene ntos sie ae 1.90 
PEG! sc og sok ang G's Wi sient we ee eee tok Ok 1.60 to 1.75 
Gashouse coke, f. o. b. Chicago...... 4.50 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago........ 5.00 


Coal News Items. 

F. Gascoigne, accompanied by his wife, is on his 
way to Chicago from the Pacific coast, having been 
there since July 1. He has fully recovered his health 
and expects to resume the management of his com- 
pany during the first week in January. 

An anthracite rate reduction which was ordered 
to go into effect October last by the Interstate com- 
mission has been, by its order, extended from time 
to time until January 1. It is regarded certain that 
a further postponement will be made in these rates 
until April 1 and thus not interfere with contracts for 
anthracite now in force but which expire at that 





No Clinkers in 
Brazil Block 
White Ash Coal 


For domestic and steam use. Lower 
vein, shaft mined. Burns clean as 
wood with a long bright flame. 


Holds Fire Well 
No Sulphur 
Little Smoke 


Uusurpassed for domestic purposes. 
Prepared in all sizes. 


Order a Car Now 


Otter Creek Coal Co. 


Plymouth Building 




















freely during the holidays. Ine: CHICAGO 
Indications point to an old fashioned winter and 
should the conditions prevail in January and Febru- 
ary as have been had for the last four weeks a large 
buying movement can be locked for early in January. &é 55 
Railroads, as well as some industrial plants, have 
been buying freely, stocking against a possible coal 
strike in April, and-while considerable coal has al- 
ready gone into storage, it is believed that for the 
next sixty days purchases by many railways that THE PUREST FROM HARRISBURG 
have not yet bought will mean a very large addi- 
tional tonnage during January and February. ; 
sé ° ” . ‘ 
Screenings have been stimulated and are not plen- Premium Coal represents the highest standard of quality, 
iful, the ice having advanced 5 cents since last 1 al; : : 5 
ee nee See Saving Serene: 5 ovate: see service and dependability, making it the supreme value in 
week. The producers have cleaned up their output D ° d I ° 
at nearly all the mines and it can not be expected omestic an ndustrial Fuels today. 
that the miners will work to any extent during holi- 
; , é : 6éRs H . . 
day week. This will farther reduce the available Big Creek Service’’ means High Quality Products—as 
coal s ly. 
_— you want them and when you need them. 
The anthracite movement is gaining in strength 
and it is expected that a larger movement in January ; 
and February will set in. The coke situation is very ] - 
strong. Many of the gashouse plants have been put- Big Cree k Coll 4 e r Co mi a n 
ting in and producing water gas, consequently there § 
is a shortage of gashouse coke and prices are very 
net agen : ie SOLE PRODUCERS 
strong. West Virginia and Kentucky coal are in 
g lemand an ‘ices are hele i There has i i 
geod demand and prices are held firm. ‘There has Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO. 
been little complaint the last week on car shortage 
and supplies have moved freely. “PRE 99 : “ = = 
MIUM’’—Harrisburg. BIG CREEK’’_Fulton County. PETROLEUM CARBON—‘‘The Ashless Fuel’’ 
Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 
F.0.B. Ft. Rate mir 
Mines, Chicago 
Franklin County: 
Lump and e . ee ery ee $1.74 $1.05 
et Cok ch ne hans ob bw oe Wawe oe 1.75 
DM. <.e5cehevest www: > o's ows a0 1.40 to $1.60 
EN: 6655 0605.4 d tk opens nbs ate 90 to 95 
6é 
7 ual HAS MORE HEAT AND LESS WASTE” 
1. Co 
1. 
iz 
Harrisburg: 
Lump ae 1.05 
No. 1 nut 1.75 
1%-inch 
DE ccs cae u Sse 5 8 dos bau ones .90 to 1.00 
Carterville: 
Lump and egg... 1.65 to 1.75 1.05 
No. 1 nut 1.75 
No. 2 nut 1.40 to 1.50 
Screenings $0 to 95 
Springfield: a. «: -2%s 
eh Leas Mise ovag © Bas. / 
Lump TOOLS TTT CUTER CT OC Oe ree i 82 y ia 
TN ae CSS |. aaa - 1.60 . Sa” 18 Dee” 2 
Screenings ..... Sreere ie Te eee A .90 : 
Sullivan County, Indiana: PEP SS Set rt 
eR MND a ute wee bee obo owes! See ee Se BT : . . 
ME Ns aesecs icyectosesd 115 to 1.20 Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, Ill. Daily Capacity, 3,500 Tons. 
Ae, ee ee .90 to 05 
Brazil Block, lower vein.... 2.25 77 
shaped WASSON COAL COMPANY 
i i MN So cure sewihwas see sie 1.85 to 2.00 2.05 
i Kak ehiweh OUb. ee pa boe i nee es 1.75 to 1.85 
Min€ TUN... cece covcccscccccvces 1.40 Old Colony Building, zs as - > CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ne EET ee Ere 1.75 1.65 
EOE LE LE LTE LN 
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